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| : Succeſs of the Ne eftariaps.? in propagating the G ofdel— ; 
| Converſion of Norway—Luxury of the Clergy— 
: Hiftory of the Popes from Lea V. to Sylveſter 1. 
Increaſe of the Papal Power— Iniquitous Diſtribu- 
. tion of e Mongfiuc h i-. 
TY der Clugni. | 
0 PHE night of ignorance chad! now haun ex- 
| tinguiſhed the pure light of evangelical truth, 
and morality, not leſs than religion, appeared to 
F be ſubverted. The ſyſtem of the Goſpel, how- 
: ever, increaſed in name at leaſt, if not in ſubſtance. 
The Neſtorians in Chaldæa extended their ſpiritual 
. conqueſts beyond mount Imaus, and introduced 
5 the Chriſtian religion into Tartary, properly ſo 
called, whoſe inhabitants had hitherto lived in 
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KF their natural ſtate of ignorance and ferocity, unci- 
. vilized and ſavage. The ſame ſucceſsful miſfion- 
N | aries ſpread, by degrees, the knowledge of the 
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0 Hafnienſ part III. p. 357. 


Goſp el «mon that moſt powerful nation of the pro! 

Turks, or Tartars, which went by the name f nor 

Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on the North- |, os 

ern part of China . The Jaborious induſtry of equ 

this fect, and their zeal for the propagation of the ſom 

Chiiſthan' faith, deſerve the higheſt encomiums; but exal 

the hiſtorians of the Church have, in general, been who 

morediſpoſed to record the errors, than the virtues beca 

of thoſe who differed from the orthodox creed. hunt 

If we turn our eyes to the Weſtern world, we chio 

ſhall find the Goſpel proceeding with more or leſs exqu 

rapidity through the moſt rude and uncivilized na- perfi 

tions. The famous arch-pirate Rollo, ſon of a brati 

Norwegian Count, being baniſhed from his na- joyfi 

8 tive land , had, in the preceding century, put foale 

8 himſelf at the head of * ee band of Normans, left 1 

| and ſeized upon one of the maritime provinces ef whey 

i France, whence he infeſted the whole country” | he. xe 

if round about with perpetual incurſions and depreda- whic 

1 tions. In the year 912, the valiant chief embra- {ence 

{| ced, with his whole army, the Chriſtian faith, and + ; "3M 

4 that upon the following - occaſion : Charles the in thi 

= Simple, who wanted both reſolution and power to and 1 

; expel this warlike and intrepid invader out of his of th 

þ dominions, was obliged to have recourſe to the _ as 

| | 5 method of negotiation. He accordingly offered muni 

1 to aſſign over to Rollo a conſiderable part of his theſe 

1 territories, upon condition that the latter would the cz 

| K conſent to a peace, eſpouſe his daughter Giſela, Euro] 

and embrace Chriſtianity. Theſe terms were ac- after 1 

| cepted by Rollo, without the leaſt heſitation; and - Upon 

| 5 . its any, following the example of their leader, Hhappe 

X profefled the P. 
; 5 | | 

| 3 * Tof. Sim. Aſſemani Bibliotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. in. part * Bo 

[ | II. p. 482.—Herbelot, Hibliothegue Oriental. p. 256. e 0 

| | + Holbergi Hiſtoria Danorum Navalis in Scriptis Societal Scient, 3 
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profeſſed a religion of which they were totally ig- | 


norant *. PUT e 50 
I be luxury and ignorance of the Clergy kept 
- equal pace in the tenth century. We may form 
ſome notion of the Grecian patriarchs, from the 
example of Theophylact. This n 
pu ng: every eccleſiaſtical benefice as ſoon as it 
became vacant, had in his ſtables above 2000 
hunting horſes, which he fed with pignuts, piſta- 
chios, dates, dried grapes, figs ſteeped in the moſt 
exquiſite wines, to all which he added the richeſt 
perfumes. One Holy "Thurſday, as he was cele- 
brating high-maſs, his. groom brought him the 
joyful news that one of his favourite mares had 
foaled , upon which he threw down the Liturgy, 
left the church, and ran in raptures to the ſtable; 
where having expreſſed his joy at that grand event, 
he returned to the altar to finiſh the divine ſervice 
which he had left interrupted during his ab- 
er OT 
The hiſtory of the Roman Pontiffs, who lived 
in this century, is a hiſtory of ſo many monſters, - 
and not of men, and exhibits a horrible ſeries 
of the moſt flagitious, and complicated crimes, 
as all writers, even thoſe of the Romiſh com- 
munion, unanimouſly confeſs. The ſource of 
theſe diſorders muſt be ſought for principally in 
the calamities which fell upon the greateſt part.of 
Europe, and afflicted Italy in a particular manner, 
after the extinction of the race of Charlemagne. 
Upon the death of the Pontiff Benedict IV. which 
happened in the year 903, Leo V. was raifed to 
the Pontificate, which he enjoyed no longer than 
| , 6. . 


* Boulay, . Krad Paris, tom. i. p; 296,—Danicl, Ait. & 


France, tom. 11. p. 587. 
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See Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclefiaſt. livre lv. g7, edit. Bruxelle. 
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forty days, being dethroned by Chriſtopher, and 
caſt into priſon. Chriſtopher, in his turn, was 
deprived of the Pontifical dignity the year follow- 
ing, by Sergius III. a Roman Preſbyter, ſeconded 
by the phe apo and influence of Adalbert, a moſt 
powerful Tuſcan Prince, who had a ſupreme and 
unlimited direction in all the affairs that were 
tranſacted at Rome. Anaſtaſius III. and Lando, 
who, upon the death of Sergius, in the year i, were 
raiſed ſucceſſively to the Papal dignity, enjoyed 
it but for a ſhort time, and performed nothing which 
Could contribute to render their names 1}.uitrious, 
After the death of Lando, which happened in 
the year 914, Albert “, Marquis r Count of 
Tuſcany, whoſe b ee was prodigious, and 
whoſe authority in Rome was deſpotic and unli- 
mited, obtained the Pontificate for John X. Arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with the ſolici- 
tation of Theodora, his mother-in-law, whoſe 
lewdneſs is ſaid to have been the principle which in- 
tereſted her in this promotion. John X. tho in other 
reſpects a ſcandalous example of iniquity and licen- 
tiouſneſs, acquired a certain degree of reputation by 
hai glorious campaign againſt the Saracens, whom he 
expelled from their ſettlements, upon the banks of 
the Garigliano t. He did not, however, long enjoy 
1 8 5 his 
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* Moſh. Cent. x. Dr. Moſheim, by a miſtake, calls him Al- 
beric, who was in reality grandſon ts Theodora, by her 
daughter Marozia, who was married to Albert. See Span- 
heim, Eccl. Hiſt. Secul. x. p. 1432.— Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclef. livre 
Iiv. p. 571. edit. Bruxelle. This latter hiſtorian is of opinion, 
that it was the younger Theodora, the ſiſter of Marozia, 
Who, from an amorous principle, raiſed John X. to the Pon- 
tificate. - 5 . | | | 
t Moſh. His expreſſion is Montem Garilianum, which is, un- 
Qgoubtedly, a miſtake, as the Garigiiano is a river in the kingdom 
of Naples, and not a mountain, 1 e 
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Cent. 10. ] ; Unhappy Fate of Fohn XI. | | * | 
his glory; the enmity of Marozia, daughter of, 
Theodora, and wife of Albert, proved fatal to him. : 
That intriguing woman having eſpouſed Wido, 
or Guy, Marquis of Tuſcany, after the death of her 
firſt conſort; engaged him to ſeize the wanton Pon=  - 
tiff, who was her mother's lover, and to put him 
to death in the priſon where he lay confined. The 
L unfortunate and licentious John was ſucceeded by. - 
Leo VI. v ſat but ſeven months in the apoſtolic 
d chair, which was filled aiter him by Stephen VII. 
h The death of this latter, which happened in the 
year 931," fulſented to the ambition of Marozia. - 
an object worthy of its graſp; and accordingly ſhe. ..- 
| raiſed to the papal dignity John XI. who was the 
fruit of her lawleſs amours with one of the pre= - 
2 tended ſucceſſors of. St. Peter, Sergius III. a5 4a 8 88 
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4 adulterous commerce with that infamous woman 

. gave an infallible guide to the Roman Church,, 

-— BB John XI. who was placed at the head of the 

_ Church by the credit and influence of his mother, 

Tr was precipitated" from this ſummit of ſpiritual 

1 grandeur, A. D. 93, by Alberic his half- brother, 

10 who had conceived the utmoſt averſion againſt him. 

IE His mother Marozia had, after the death of Wido, * 

of entered again into the bonds of matrimony” with 

* Hugo, King of Italy, who, having offended. his 

* ſtep- ſon Alberic, felt ſeverely the weight of his re- 

ſentment, which vented its fury upon the whole 

5 family. Alberic drove out of Rome, not only Hu- 

= go, but alſo Marozia, and her ſon the Pontiff, 

re WM and confined them in priſon, where the latter 

74 ended his days, in the year 936. The four Pon- 

= tiffs, who in their «turns ſucceeded John XL. and © 
filled the papal chair until the year 956, Wers 

0 Leo VII. Stephen VIII. Marianus II. and Aga- 


pet, whoſe characters were much better than thoſe 
4 EET = Mare ] 


6 John ä Cent. 10. 1 de 
of theirimmediare predeceſſors, and whoſe govern- "| he 
ment, at leaſt, was not attended with thoſe tumults . "> 

and revolutions, which had ſo frequentlyſhaken th 15 

pontifical throne, and baniſhed from Rome the ineſti- " 

mable bleſſings of peace. Upon the death of A- * 
gapet, which happened in the year 956, Albe- Joy 

ric II. who to the dignity of Roman conful joined i 

a degree of bo, and opulence which nothing Ns 

could refiſt, raiſed to the Pontificate his fon Ofta= 1 
vian, who. was yet in the early bloom of youth, 15 

and deſtitute beſides of every quality requiſite to * 

diſcharge the duties of that high and important of- 

ce. . This unworthy Pontiff aſſumꝭd the name of N. 

John XII. and thus introduced the cuſtom, which 5 

has ſince been adopted by all his ſueceſſors in the : 

See of Rome, of changing each their uſual name * 

for another, upon their Oven to the Fonti- ag 

ficate. 4. 

. » The fate of John XII. was as unhappy as bis br 
promotion had been ſcandalous, Unable to bear © 
the oppreſſive yoke of Berenger IT. King of Italy, fr. 
he ſent ambaſſadors, in the year 960, to Otho the 2 
Great, entreating him to march into Italy, at te 2 

head of a powerful army, to deliver the Church | ha 

and the People from the tyranny under which they 2 

groaned. To theſe entreaties the perplexed Poni- Fer 

tiff added a folemn promife, that, if the German 116 
monarch came to his aſſiſtance, he would array oh 

bim with the purple, and the other enſigns of fo- N55 

vereignty, and proclaim him Emperor of the Ro- 3 

mans. Otho received the embaſſy with pleaſure, = 

« marched into Italy at the head of a large body of & 
troops, and was accordingly ſaluted by John with fa 
te title of Emperor of the Romans. Phe Pon- in 

tiff, however, ſoon perceiving that he had acted T 
with too much re repented of the ſtep ; 
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Cent. 10.] Popes from John XII. to Benedict VI, 7 
he had taken, and, though he had ſworn alle- 
giance to the Emperor as his lawful ſovereign, 
and that in the moſt ſolemn manner, yet he broke 
10 his oath, and joined Adelbert, the ſon of Be- 
renger, againſt Otho. This revolt was not left 
unpuniſhed. The Emperor returned to Rome in 
the year 964, called a council, before which he 
accuſed and convicted the Pontiff of many crimes; + 
and after having degraded him in the moſt 
ignominious manner from his office, he ap- 
pointed Leo VIII. to fill his place. Upon Otho's _ 
„ departure from Rome, John returned to that city, 
and in a council, which he aſſembled in the year 


964, condemned the Pontiff whom: the Emperar 
4 had elected; and ſoon after died in a miſerable and * 
. violent manner. After his death the Romans 
is cChoſe Benedict V. Bifhop of Rome, in oppoſition 
. to Leo; but the Emperor annulled this election, 
1 nedict to Hamburg, where he died: in ex ile. 
. The Pontiffs who governed the See of Rome 
3 from, Leo VIII. who died A. D. 965, to Gerbett _ 
# or Silveſter II. who was raiſed to the Pontificate 
towards the concluſion. of this century, were rather 
happier in their adminiſtration, as Well as more de- 
5 cent in their conduct, than their infamous. prede- 
y ceſſors. John XIII. who was raiſed to the Pon- 
tificate in the year 965, by the authority of -Otho 
. the Great, was driven out of Rome in the begin- 
. ning of his adminiſtration ; but the year follow 
4 ing, upon the Emperor's return to Italy, he was 
reftored to his high dignity, in the calm poſſeſſion 
| of which he ended his days, A. D. 972. His 
ſucceſſor, Benedict VI. was not ſo happy; caſt 
| into priſon by Crecentius, ſon of the famous 
Theodora, in conſequence of the hatred” which 
£ 12 B 4 1 


1 Popes from Boniface VII. to Jab XIF. [Cent. 10 


-the Romans had conceived both againſt his perſon 
and government, he was loaded with every ſpecies 


of ignominy, and was ſtrangled in the rar 9945 in 
the apartment where he lay confined. Unfor- 


tunately for him, Otho the Great, whoſe power 
and ſeverity kept the Romans in awe, died in the 
year 973, and with him expired that order and 
: diſcipline which he had reſtored in Rome by ſalu- 
tary laws, executed with impartiality and vigour, 
Ihe face of things was indeed entirely changed by | 
*thatevent; licentiouſneſs and diſorder, ſeditions and 
aſſaſſinations, reſumed their former ſway, and 
diffuſed their horrors through that miſerable city. 
After the death of Benedict, the Papal chair was 
filled by. Franco, who aſſumed the name of 
| Boniface VII. but enjoyed his dignity only for a 
mort time; for ſcarcely a month had paſſed after 
his promotion before he was depoſed from his 
Solder, expelled the city, and ſucceeded 
Donus II. * whe is known by no ather circum- 
ſtance than his name. Upon his death, which 


happened in the year 975, Benedict V II. was 


created Pontiff ; and, during. the ſpace of nine 
years, ruled the Church without much oppoſi- 
tion, and ended his days in peace. This peculiar 


bhappineſs was, without doubt, principally owing - 


to the opulence and credit of the family to which 

he belonged ; for he was nearly related to the fa- 
-mous Alberic, whoſe ower, or rather deſpotiſm, 
had been unlimited in Nene.” wo 


His ſuccefſor John XIV. who, from the biſhop- 


Tic of Pavia, was raiſed to the Pontificate, derived 


no ſupport from his birth, which was obſcure, nor 


Some writers place W II. before Benedict VI. Ste 


abc Tabulæ — Hiſt, * af the learned Pfaff. 
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did he continue to enjoy the protectionof Otho l I E 


to whom he owed his promotion. Hence the ca- 
lamities which diſturbed his government, and the 
miſery that concluded his tranſitory grandeur; for 


Boniface VII. who had uſurped the Papal throne 
in the year 974, and in a little time after had been 
baniſhed Rome, returned from Conſtantinople, whi- 
ther he had fled for refuge, and ſeizing the un 
happy Pontiff, had him thrown into priſon, and 
afterwards put to death. Thus Boniface reſumed 

the government of the Church; but his reign | 
was allo tranſitory, for he died about ſix months 
after his reſtoration . He was ſucceeded by 


John XV. whom ſome writers call“ John XVI. 


becauſe, as they alledge, there was another John, 52 
who ruled the ch during the ſpace of four 
months, and whom they conſequently: call John 
XV. Leaving it to the reader's choice to call 
that John of whom I ſpeak, the XV. or XVI. 


of that name; it is only neceſſary to obſerve that 


he poſſeſſed the Papal dignity from the year-g85 


to 996, that his adminiſtration was as happy as 


the troubled ſtate of the Roman affairs would 
permit, and that the tranquillity he enjoyed was 
not ſo much owing to his wiſdom and prudence, 
as to his noble and illuſtrious anceſtors, and being 
a Roman by birth. Certain ãt is, at leaſt, that his 
ſucceſſor Gregory V. who was a German, and who 
was elected Pontiff by the order of Otho III. A. D. 

996, experienced very different treatment; for 
Creſcens, the Roman conſul, drove him =”, of 


| the city, and conferred his dignity 1 John XVI. 
0 


formerly known by the name Philagathus. 
This revolution, was not, however, N in 
ED , Thy e 


Fleury "FE cleven months. 
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Ul ts effects, for Otho III. alarmed by theſe dif- Bu 

1 turbances at Rome, marched into Italy, A. D. 998, foi 

Will at the head of a powerful army, and caſting inte Pi 
1 — 42 the new Pontiff, whom the foldiers, in the du] 

. irſt moment of their fury, had maimed and abuſed pri 

in a moſt barbarous manner, re- inſtated Gre- die 


gory in his former honours, and placed bim a- Th 
new at the head of the Church. It was upon the tifi 
death of this latter Pontiff, which happened ſoon cer 
after his reſtoration, that the ſame Emperor raifed |} rog 
to the Papal dignity his preceptor and friend, the the 
famous and learned Gerbert, or Sylveſter II. whoſe } ral 


1 Was attended with the univerſal appro- tur 
ation of the Roman people, Ro 
"1 * Amidſt theſe frequent commotions, the power but 
and authority of the Roman Pontiffs increaſed the 
imperceptibly from day to day. Otho the Great 2 
had indeed publifhed a ſolemn edict, prohibiting Ro 
. the election of any Pontiff withqut the previous the 
- Enowledge and confent of the Emperor; which the 
| _-  ediR, as all writers unanimouſly agree, remained lou: 
in force from the time of its publication to the and 
conclufion of this century. It is alfo to be ob- the 
ferved, that the ſame Emperor, as well as his per! 
ſon and grandſon, who fucceeded him in the em- had 
pire, maintained, without interruption, their right poll 
of ſupremacy over the city of Rome, its territory, the 
and its Pontiff, as may be demonſtrably proved tax 
from a multitude of examples. It is, moreover, tur) 
\ Equally certain, that the German, French, and aim 
Italian Bifhops, who were not ignorant of the terr 
Nature of their privileges, and the extent of their min 
juriſdiction, were, during this whole century, per- 
petually upon their guard againſt every attempt 
the Roman Pontiff might make, to aſſume to him- x 4 | 
ſelf alone a legiſlative authority in the Church. in 8; 


« But, | * 
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: But, notwithſtanding all this, the Biſhops of Rome . | 
® found means of. augmenting their influence, ant 
5 partly by open violence, partly by ſecret and frauj- 
> | dulent ſtratagems, encroached not only upon the 1 
. privileges of the Biſhops, but alſo upon the juriſ- 1 
3 diction and rights of Kings and Emperors*®. C 
1 Their ambitious attempts were ſeconded and juſ- | 
S tified by the ſcandalous adulation of certain mer- J 
" cenary Prelates, who exalted, the dignity and pre- 4 
4 rogatives of what they called, the Apoſtolic See in 1 
is - the moſt pompous and extravagant terms. Seve- 
ral learned writers have obſerved; that in this cen». - 
1 tury certain Biſhops maintained publicly that the 
[ Roman Pontiffs were. not only Biſhops of Rome 
er but of the whole world, an aſſertion which hi- 
d therto none had ventured to maker. 
at The boundleſs ambition of the Biſhops of 
8 Rome, who left no means unemployed to extend 
W their juriſdiction, exhibited an example which 
ch the inferior Prelates followed with the moſt zea- 
ed lous and indefatigable emulation. Several Biſhops 
he and Abbots had begun, even from the time when 
ki. the deſcendants of Charlemagne fat on the Im- 
is perial throne, to enlarge their prerogatives, and - 
. had actually obtained, for their tenants and their 
PRES poſſeſſions, an immunity from the juriſdiction of 
—_ the Counts and other magiſtrates, as alſo from 
vel - taxes and impoſts of all kinds. But in this cen» 
er, tury they carried their pretenſions ſtill farther 3 
1110 aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the cities and 
the territories in which they exerciſed a ſpiritual do- 
YER minion, and aſpired after nothing leſs than the 
wy 8 eg I honours © 
"Puig Several examples of theſe uſurpations may be found is 
the Hiſtoire du Droit Ecclęſ. Francois, tom. i. p. 217, edit, 
ch. in $yo. -- „ | e F430 
But, + Hiſtoire Litteraire ds la France, tom. vi. p. 98, 186. 
{ Fo 
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Counts of the empire. Among the 


cireumſtances which animated their zeal 5 . 

purſuit of theſe dignities, we may account the 
rpetual and bitter conteſts concerning juriſdic- 

tion and other matters, which reigned between the 


Dukes and Counts, who were governors of 
Cities, and the Biſhops and Abbots, who were 
. their ghoſtly rulers. The latter, therefore, feiz- 


ing the favourable opportunity preſented to them 
by the ſuperſtition of the times, employed every 


. effetual method to obtain that high rank which 


hitherto had ſtood in the way of their ambition. On 

the other hand, the Emperors and Kings to whom 

they addreſſed their preſumptuous ce gene- 
ire of paci- 


rally granted them, either from a de 
fying the contentions and quarrels which aroſe be- 
tween civil and military magiſtrates, or from a 
devout reverence for the ſacred order, or with a 


view to augment their own authority, and to con- 
firm their dominion by the good ſervices of the 
Biſhops, whoſe influence was ſo extenſive over 


the minds of the people. 
The Clergy were ſo ignorant in this age, that 


it is ſaid many among them were even incapable 


of repeating the Apoſtles Creed. This, indeed, 
was a neceſſary conſequence of the iniquitous and 
injudicious diſtribution of eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments. The eleQtion of Biſhops and Abbots was 
no longer made according to the laws of the 
Church; but Kings and Princes, or their mini- 
ſters and favourites, - either conferred theſe eccle- 
Haſtical dignities upon their friends and creatures, 
or ſold them without ſhame to the higheſt bidder. 
Hence it happened, that the moſt ſtupid and fla- 


| gies" wretches were frequently advanced to the 


moſt 


 TIniquitous Diftribution © [Cent. c 
| honours and authority of Dukes, Marquiſes, Era . | 


4 wo 


Cent. 10.) | of Church Prefermintss 4 
moſt important ſtations in the Church, and that, 
upon ſeveral occaſions, even foldiers, civil ma- 
_ giſtrates, counts, and ſuch like perſons, were, by 
à ſtrange metamorphoſis, converted into Biſhops - 
and Abbots*. The firſt flagrant abuſe of plu- 
ralities is recorded as occurring in 936, when 
Maneſſeh, Biſhop of Arles, obtained from Hugh, 
King of Italy, * relation, ſeveral other biſhop- _ 
rics : he is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of not leſs 
than four or five at one time. Gregory VII. en- 
deavoured, in the following century, to put a 
ſtop to theſe increaſing evils. _ | 
| While the Monaſtic Orders, among the Greeks 
and Orientals, maintained ſtill an external ap- 
5 pearance of religion and decency, the Latin 
1. Monks; towards the commencement of this cen- 
f tury, had fo entirely loſt ſight of all ſubordination 
Y and diſcipline, that the greateſt part of them knew 
1 not even by name the rule of St. Benedict, which 
. they were obliged to obſerve. A noble Frank, 
g whoſe name was Odo, a man as learned and pious 
Y as the ignorance and- ſuperſtition of the times 
Ba would permit, endeavoured to- remedy this dif- 


t order; nor were his attempts totally unſucceſsfu. 
e This zealous eccleſiaſtic being created, in the 
by you 927, Abbot of Clugni, in the province of 

4 urgundy, upon. the death of Berno, not only 
obliged the Monks to live in a rigorous obſervance 

* of their rules, but alſo added to their diſcipline a 

80 new ſet of rites and ceremonies. This new rule 

[- 5 TR of 

gi 31 » See Callia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 23, 37 tom. ii, p. 173, 

55 179. Codex Canon. Pithoei, p- 398, as alſo Mabillon, N | 

T. Benedict. tom. v. The downfal as well as corruption of every © -* 
. hierarchy may ſpeedily be predicted, when the claims of learti- - 
16 ing and genius are diſregarded in the diſtribution of prefer- 


| ſt c * i $ 
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of diſcipline covered its: author with glory, and, 


in a+ ſhort time, was adopted in all the European | 
convents. And thus it was, that the Order of Clugns 


arrived to that high degree of eminence and au- 


thority, opulence and dignity, which it exhibited 


to the Chriſtian world in the following century. 


* . 1 * 


„„ r. | 
OF THE DOCTRINES,RITES, AND CEREMONIES OF 
THE CHURCH, DURING THE TENTHCENTURY. 


Ardour for accumulating R elics—Pu rgatory—T he 
Day of Fudgment ſuppoſed to be at hand. MHodles 
ereuting Samnts—Solemn Excommuntitation==Al 


Souls Day—Baptiſm of Bells—IWorſhip of the 


Vrrgmn—Gontrover fy concerning Marriage. 


1 ſtate of religion in this century ge ach 
1 as might be expected in times of prevailing 


tins placed the eſſence and life of religion in the 


worſhip of images, and departed Saints, in ſearch. 


ing after with zeal, and preſerving with a devout 

care and veneration, the ſacred relics of holy men 
and women, and in accumulating riches upon the 
Prieſts and Monks, whoſe opulence increaſed with 
the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Scarcely did any 
Chriſtian dare to approach the throne of God, 
without rendering firſt the Saints and images propi- 
tious, by a ſolemn round of expiatory rites and 
luſtrations. 'The ardour alſo with which relics 
were fought, ſurpaſſes almoſt all credibility ; it had 
ſeized all ranks and orders among the people, and 
was grown into a fort of fanaticiſm and frenzy 


and if the Monks are to be believed, the Supreme 


ignorance and corruption. Both Greeks and La- 


/ · cat. i .. 


. ff hes os oh HE Aw. M9. ff Bon ate Bins 


$ Being . in an Adel a extraordinary 
manner, to di ſcover todoating old women andbare- 


headed friars, the place where the bones or car- . 
caſes of the Saints lay difperſed or a The 
fears of Purgatory were now carried to the greateſt 


height, and far exceeded the terrifying apprehen- 


ſions of infernal torments; for they hoped to avoid 
the latter eaſily, by dying enriched with the pray- 
ers of the Clergy, or covered with the merits and 
mediation of the Saints; while from the pains of 
Purgatory they knew there was no exemption,; - | 
Among the numerousopinions, however, which 
difgraced the Latin Church, and produced, from 
time to time, ſuch violent agitations, none ocea- 
fioned ſuch a univerſal panic, nor ſuch dreadful 
impreſſions of terror or diſmay, as a notion that 
prevailed during this century of the immediate ap- 
profch of the day of judgment. Hence prodigi- 
ous numbers of people abandoned all their civil 
connexions, and their parental relations, and aſſign- 
ing over to the Churches or Monaſteries all their 
lands, treaſures, and worldly effects, repaired, 
with the utmoſt precipitation, to Paleſtine, where 


they imagined that Chriſt 'would- deſcend from 


Heaven to judge the world. Others devoted them 


' ſelves by a folemn and voluntary oath, to the fet- 


vice of the Churches, Convents, and 'Priefthaod, 

whoſe flaves they became, in the moſt rigorous 
ſenſe of that word, performing daily their heavy 
taſks, and all- this from a notion, that the Su- 
preme Judge would diminifh the ſeverity of their 
ſentence, and look upon them with a more favour- 
_ and propitious eye, on account of their hay- 

made themſelves the ſlaves of his Miniſters. - 
Wien an eclipſe of. the ſun or moon happened to 

be vile, the eities were deſerted, and ww” al 
C ec 


* %, 


Moe | 8 0 : : 30 . —_— r F 
4 nj f N 8 $1: ; | FE TY N Pt 0 | ag 
. ſerable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow ca- 6 | 
N bl verns, and hid themſelves among the craggy rocks, fort 
\ſ | saand under the bending ſummits of ſteep: mountains. leſs 
he opulent attempted to bribe the Deity and his ber 
1 sf 8 0 - BY a | » 
SZSBSBaaints, by rich donations conferred upon the Sa= 1 

at 44 5 


cerdotal and Monaſtic orders, who were conſider- had 
ed as the immediate vicegerents of Heaven. In his 
many places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices, ſpec 
both public and private, were ſuffered to decay, cedi 
nay, were deliberately pulled down, from a no- erci 
tiion that they were no longer of any uſe, ſince tge give 
I final diſſolution of all things was at hand. This all t 
general deluſion was, indeed, oppoſed and com- roll 
dated by the diſcerning few, who! endeavoured to ber 
diſpel theſe groundleſs terrors, and to efface. the 
notion from which they aroſe in the minds of the The 
„o ple. : 8 f F, | | 86 | 
5 The number of the Saints, who were looked ſolel 
upon as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and only 
-whoſe patronage was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeak- 
able bleſſing, was now multiplied every where, rank 
and the celeſtial courts were filled with new le- that 
gions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which had the 0 
no exiſtence but in the imagination of their delud- conſ 
ed clients and worſhippers. This multitude of MW eentt 
Saints may be eaſily accounted for, When we con- pr 
- . ſider that ſuperſtition, the ſource of fear, was canos 
own to ſuch an enormous height in this age, as 
rendered the creation of new patrons neceſſary, to 
calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. The cor- exere 
ruption and impiety alſo which now reigned with 5 oy 
- unbounded ſway, and the licentioufneſs and diſſo- tion 
lution which had fo generally infected all ranks 
and orders of men, rendered the reputation of 
fanctity very eaſy to be acquired; for amidſt ſuch + 8 
+ a perverſe generation, it demanded no great ef- tom, i 
e ES EIS | | . forts X. We 
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forts of virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this doubt- 
leſs contributed to increaſe conſiderably the num- | 
ber of the celeſtial advocate. 

The Roman Pontiff, who before this YG 


had pretended to the. right of creating Saints by 


his ſole authority, afforded, in this century, the firſt 
ſpecimen of this ghoſtly power ; for, in the pre- 
ceding ages, there is no example of his having ex- 
erciſed this privilege alone. This ſpecimen was 
given in the year 993, 7 John XV. who, with 
all the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, en- 
rolled Udalric, Biſhop of Augſburg, in the num- 
ber of the Saints, and thus conferred upon him a 
title to the worſhip and veneration of Chriſtians *. 
There are ſeveral examples, however, upon re- 
cord, Which prove that this privilege was not 
ſolely veſted as yet in the Roman Pontiff, ſince not 
only provincial councils, but. alfo ſeveral of the 
firſt order among the Biſhops, advanced to the 
rank of Saints 125 as they thought worthy of 
that high dignity, and continued thus to augment 
the celeſtial patrons of the Church, without even 
conſulting the Roman Pontiff, until the XIIth 
century T; when Alexander III. abrogated this 
privilege of the Biſhops and councils, and placed 
canonization in the number of the more important 
acts of authority 2, which the Sovereign Pontiff 
alone, by a e a was entitled —* 
exerciſe. 

The number of ceremonies 1 in propor- 
tion to that * the Saints, which multiplied from 


ay 
* Franc, Pagi nies Pontif. 8 tom. ii. p- 259. ba 
+ See Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. 11. 260, 


tom, ili. p. g0.---Arm. De la Chapelle, Biblioth. Angloiſe, tom. 
X. P 105.---Mabillop, Prefat. ad Sec. V. Benedicł. p. $3. 


The ſe were called the . Maier. 
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dag: widay; ; for each new ſaintly patron had ap- 

8 to his ſervice a new feſtival, a new 

orm of worſhip, a new round of religious rites; 

and the Clergy diſcovered, in the creation of new 

1 ceremonies, a wonderful fertility of invention, at- 
tended with the utmoſt dexterity and artifice. It 
is alſo to be obſerved, that a great part of theſe new 
rites derived their origin from the various errors, 
which the harbarous nations had received from 
their anceſtors, . and ſtill retained, even after their 
converſion to Chriſtianity: “, The Clergy, inſtead 
of extirpating theſe errors, either gave them a 
Chriſtian: aſpect, by. inventing certain religious 
rites to cover their deformity, or by explaining 
them in a foreed allegorical manner; and thus 
they were perpetuated in the Church, and devout- 
ly tranſmitted: from age to age. 

Between the feventh and the tenth Century | 7 
great ſolemnities were added to the ſentence of ex- 
communication. The moſt important was the 
extinction of lamps or candles, by throw ing them 
to the ground, with a ſolemn imprecation, that 
the perſon againſt whom the excommunication was 
pronounced, might be extinguiſhed or deſtroyed 
by the vengeance of God. The people were ſum- 
moned to attend this ceremony by. the ſound of a 
Bell, and the curſes accompanying the ceremony 
were pronounced out of a * Fg the miniſter, 
ſtanding in a balcony. Hence originated the 

- phraſe of curſing by bell, boat, and candle-dight f. 
The famous yearly feſtival which was cele- 
brated in remembrance F all departed ſouls, was 
inſtituted by the authority of Odilo, Abbot of 
et and added to the Latin calendar towards 
| -" tha 
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| See Dr. Middleton's letter "44M Rome. | 
+ Prieſtley's Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 2 v. 179» 
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* 


the coneluſion of - this a Before this 
time, a cuſtom had been introduced in many 


places of putting up prayers, on certain days, for 
the ſouls that were confined in Purgatory; but 
by each religious ſociety; 


theſe prayers were made 
only for its own members, friends, and patrons! 


The pious zeal of Odilo could not be confined - 


within ſuch narrow limits; and he therefore ex- 
tended the benefit of theſe prayers to all ſouls 
who-laboured under the pains' and trials of Pur- 


_ gatory., This proceeding'of Odilo was owing to 


the exhortations of a certain Sicilian hermit, who 


pretended to have learned, by an immediate reve! 
lation from Heaven, that the prayers of the Monks 


of Clugni would be effectual for the deliverance 
of departed ſpirits from the expiatory flames of 
a middle ſtate. Accordingly this feſtival was, at 


firſt, celebrated only by the congregation of Clugnt ; 
but having received afterwards the approbation of 


45 " 
f : 
oe \ | 6 # ** 8 5 5 5 


one of the Roman Pontiffs, it was, by his order, 


kept with particular devotion in all the Latin 


Churches. we 


The worſhip of the Vil Mary, which, be⸗ 


fore this century, had been carried to a very higly 
degree of idolatry, received now new acceflions of 
ſolemnity and ſuperſtition. Towards the con- 
clufron of this century, a cuſtom was introduced 


among the Latins of celebrating maſſes, and ab- 
ſtaining from fleſh, in honour of the hleſſed Virgin 


every Sabbath day. After this was inſtituted, War 


the Latins called, the leſſer office, in honour of St. 
Mary, which was, in the following century, con- 
firmed by Urban II. in the council of Clermont. 
There are alſo to be found in this age manifeſt 
indications of the inſtitution of the Roſary, and 
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Gin! of the Fs. by which her worſhippers 
were to reckon” the number of prayers they were 
to offer to this new divinity, The Reſary: conſiſts. 
of fifteen-repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and an 
hundred and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed Virgin I 
While the Crown conſiſts in ſix or ſeven repetitions 
of the Lord's Prayer, and ſix or ſeven times ten 
Three table cloths 


ſalutations, or Abe Maria's. 


of different faſhions were conſecrated for the uſe 
of the altar, and a kind of veil of different olours 


to be uſed on different days. 


Among the ceremonies, however, . were 
period, nome is more ridi- 
culous than the eee and baptizing of 
The firſt fact of this kind upon record oc- 
ar 968, When John XIII. 
ſprinkled a large bell, which was caſt for the La- 
tetan at Rome, with h 
pronounced it ſacred. 
cuſtom ſtill exiſts in the Romiſh church, and that 
on the baptizing of bells, a prayer of conſecration 
is uſed, which imports; that by its found. the 
people may be delivered from the aſſaults of their 
enemies, and the attacks of evil ſpirits f. God- 
god-mothers are alſo appointed to an- 
ſwer queſtions in the name of the bell g. 
The controverſies between the Greek and Latin | 
Churches were now carried on with leſs impetu- 
oſity than in the preceding century, on account 
of the troubles and calamities of the times; yet 
they were not entirely reduced to ſilence 5. The 
writers therefore. who arm: that us. yoke 


introduced about this 


bells. 
curred. about the ye 


fathers and 


Prieſtley” 8 Corruptions, 4 v. 110. 


5 W Lequien. 1.84 i. Beate. de b. * 
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water, bleſſed i it, and | 
is ſaid that a ſimilar 
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Cent. 10. Controvietfy'toncerning' Marriage. Ty 
ſchiſm was healed, and that the contending par- 
ties were really reconciled to each other for a cer- 
tain ſpace of time, have been groſsly miſtaken“!; 
though it be, indeed, true, that the tumults of 
the times produced now and then a ceſſation of 
theſe conteſts, and occaſioned ſeveral truces, which 
inſidiouſly concealed the bittereſt enmity, and 
ſerved often as a cover to the moſt treacherous de- 
ſigns. The Greeks were, moreover, divided among 
themſelves, and diſputed with great warmth 
concerning the lawfulneſs of repeated marriages; 
to which violent conteſt the caſe of Leo, furnamed  - il 
the Philoſopher, owes riſe. This Emperor, hav - -- | 
ing buried ſucceſſively three wives without having 
had by them any male iſſue, eſpouſed a fourth, 
whoſe name was Zoe Carbinopſina, and who was 
born in the obſcurity of a mean condition. Ag 
marriages repeated for the fourth time were helc 
to be impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, _ 
Nicolas, the patriarch. of Conſtantinople, fuſ-' - 
pended the Emperor, upon this occaſion, from 
the communion of the Church. Leo, incenſed at 
this rigorous proceeding, deprived Nicolas of the 
Patriarchal dignity, and raiſed Euthymius to that 
high office; who, though he re- admitted the Em- 
peror to the boſom of the Church, yet oppoſed 
the decree which he had reſolved to enact, in order 
to render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this a 
ſchiſm, attended with the bittereſt animoſities, 
divided the Clergy, one part of whom declared 
for Nicolas, the other for Euthymius. Some time 
. . TL 1 


ſancti, C. xiii. p. 12.— Fred. Spanheim, De perperua diſſenfione | 
Ecclefie Oriental. et Occidental. part IV. . vii. p. 529, tom. ii. 


. ä AP 3th 
Leo Allatius, De perpetua conſenſione Eccleſ. Orient. et Oc» 
Fident, lib. ii. cap. vii, viii. p. 60. . 
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aſter this Leo died, PR WITTY in the em· 

pire by Alexander, who depoſed Enthymius, and 

| ord Nicolas to his eminent rank in the 
Church. No ſooner was this warm Patriarch 


re- inſtated in his office, than he began to load the 
memory of the late Emperor with the bittereſt 
execrations and the moſt opprobrious invectives, 


and to maintain the unlawfulneſs of fourth mar- 


es with the utmoſt obſtinacy. In order to 
—_— theſe tumults, which portended number- 


leſs calamities to the ſtate; Conſtantine Porphy- 


rogenntius, the ſon of Leo, called together an aſ- 
ſemblyof the Clergy of Conſtantinbple, i in the year 
920, in which fourth marriages were Warpe 
prohibited, and marriages for the third time were 
permitted on certain conditions; and chus the 
1 W mans” the was i hon ee 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN, THE 
Wo ELEVENTH CENTURY. hy 


: 


Converſion of barbarous Nations —Kingdom of Sicily 
eſtabliſhed — Power of the Clergy —Benedi VII. 
ohn AIX. Benedict IX. —Sylveſter III. Or- 
gory AI. Clement II. Nicholas II. New Mode 
of electing Pope Alexander II. — Honorius IT.— 
Gregory VII. — Bloody Conteſt with the Emperor-— 
Clement HIT. —Victer [11.—Urban II. Cruſades 
— Paſchal Il. | | | 


* the preceding century, ſome faint notions of 
the Chriſtian religion had been received among 
the Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruſſians; but 
the rude and ſavage ſpirits of theſe nations, toge- 
ther with their deplorable ignorance and their vio- 
lent attachment to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſ- 
tors, rendered their total converſion to Chriſtia- 
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„ Unſucce/eful Efforts in Praſta. [ Cent. 11. 
nity a work of conſiderable difficulty. The zeal, 
however, with which this important work was 
conducted, did much honour to the piety of the 


princes and governors of - theſe unpoliſhed coun- 


tries. In Tartary and the adjacent regions, the 
. zeal anddiligence of the Neſtorians gained multi- 
tudes daily to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. | It 
appears alſo evident, from a number of unex- 


ceptionable teſtimonies, that Metropolitan Pre- 
lates, with a great number of inferior. Biſhops 


under their. juriſdiction, were eſtabliſhed at this 


time in the provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, 


Tur- 


| keſtan, Genda, and Tangut“. 


Among the European nations who were {till im- 
merſed in their native darkneſs and ſuperſtition, 
were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti t, the Venedi 4, 


and the Pruſſians, whoſe converſion had been at- 
tempted, but with little or no ſucceſs, by certain 


miſſionaries, from whoſe piety and zeal better 
fruits might have been expected. Towards the 
concluſion of the preceding century. Adalbert, Bi- 
ſhop of Prague, had endeavoured to infuſe into the 


minds of the fierce and ſavage Pruſſians, the doc- 


trines of the Goſpel ; but he periſhed in the fruit- 
leſs attempt, and received, in the year 996, from 


the murdering lance of Siggo, a Pagan prieſt, the 


crown of martyrdom $. Boleſlaus, King of Po- 


land, revenged the death of this pious apoſtle, by 
N 2 > 


entering 


* EM Marcus Paul. Venetus dc Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. i. cap. 
| Ke 40, 43, 47, 48, 49, 62; 63, 64, lib. ii. cap. 39.—Euſeb. 


enaudot Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la China, p. 420. 

+ The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of the 
Vandals, .whoſe kings reſided in the country of Mecklenburg, 
and whoſe domination extended along the coaſts of the Baltic, 
from the river Pene in Pomerania, to the dutchy of Holſtein. 

t The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Weiſſel, or Viſtu- 


la in, what is at preſent called, the Palatinate of Marienburg. 


s See the Ada Sandor. ad d. xxiii Aprilis, p. 174. 
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enteringinta a bloody war with the Pruſſians, and 


he obtained by the force of penal laws and of a vie- 


torious army, what Adalbert could not effect 
exhortation and argument *, Yet beſides this vio- 
lent method of converſion, others of a more gentle 


kind were certainly practiſed by the attendants of 


Boleſlaus, who ſeconded the military arguments of 


their Prince, by the more perſuaſive influence of 


admonition and inſtruction, A certain eccleſiaſtic 
of illuſtrious birth, whoſe name was Boniface, 


and who was one of the diſciples of St. Romauld, + 


undertook the converſion of the Pruſſians, and was 


ſucceeded in this pious enterprize by Bruno t, Who 


ſet out from Germany with a company of eighteen 
perſons who had entered with zeal into the ſame 
laudable deſign. Theſe were, however, all bar- 
baroufly maſſacred by the fierce and cruel Pruſſians, 
and neither the vigorous efforts of Boleſlaus, ner 
'of the ſucceeding kings of Poland, could engage 
this rude and inflexible nation to- abandon totally 


the idolatry of their anceſtorts kf. 

Sicily had been under the dominion/of the Sara- 
cens fince the ninth century. In the year 1059, 
Robert Guiſcard, who had formed a ſettlement in 
Italy, at the head of a Norman colony, and was 


afterwards created Duke of Apulia, encouraged by - | 


* Solignac Hf. de Pologne, tom. i. p. 139. | 
+ Fleury differs from Dr. Moſheim in his account of Bruns, 
in two points. Firſt he maintains, that Boniface and Bruno were 


one and the ſame perſon, and here he is apy gh the right; 


but he maintains farther, that he ſuffered martyrdom in Ruſſia, 
in which he 1s evidently miſtaken. It is proper farther to ad- 
moniſh the reader to diſtinguiſh carefully the Bruno here men- 


tioned, from a monk of the ſame name, who founded the or- 


der of the Carthuſians. 


+ Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad Amum 1008, 


p. 907. —Chrift. Hartnock's Accicſiaſtical Hiſtory of Pruſta, book 


1. ch. i. p. 12. 
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20 Efabliſpment of the Sicilian Monarthy, [Cent. 1 
the exhortations of Pope Nicolas II, and ſecond- 
ed by the aſſiſtance of his brother Roger, at- 

tacked with the greateſt vigour and intrepidit 

the Moſlems in Sicily; nor did this latier dom 
the victorious ſword, before he had rendered him. 

_ ſelf maſter of that iſland, and cleared it abſoluteh 
of its former tyrants. As ſoon as this great 0 
Was accompliſhed, which was not before the year 

1090, Count Roger not only reflored to its former 

glory and luſtre the Chriſtian religion, but alſo eſ- 
tabliſhed Biſhoprics, founded Monaſteries, erected 
magnificent Churches throughout the Province, 
and beſtowed upon the Clergy thoſe immenſe re- 
venues, -and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours which 

they ſtill enjoy *. It is in the privileges iconfer- 
red upon this: valiant chief, that we find the ori- 
gin of that ſupreme authority in matters of reli- 


within the limits of their, own territories, and 


which is known by the name of the Sicilian 


Monarchy; for Urban II. is ſaid to bave 
granted, A. D. 1097, by a ſpecial diploma, 


to Roger, and his ſucceſſors, the title, autho- 


rity, and prerogatives of hereditary legates of the 
Apoſtolic See. The court of Rome affirms, that 
this diploma is not authentic: and hence thoſe 
warm contentions concerning the ſpiritual ſupre- 
macy, which have arifen between the Biſhops of 
Rome and the Kings of Sicily, The ſucceſſors of 

| Roger | governed that iſland, under the titles of 


Dukes, until the twelfth century, when ft was 


, et ar 8 
The power, opulence, and ſplendor of the 


OE Church, 


2 gee Burigni Hiſtoire Generale de la Sicile, tom. i. Rr 386. 


+ See Baronii Liber de Monarchia Siciliæ, tom. xi. Annal. as als 
ef Du Pin Traité de la Monarchie Sicilienne. . 
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Church, had in this century nearly reached their 
zenith. The weſtern Biſhops were elevated to the 
rank of Dukes, Counts, and Nobles, and enrich- 
ed with ample territories. - The inferior orders of 


The Grecian clergy were perhaps ſomewhat leſs _ 
diſorderly, fince the calamities under which their 


paſſions. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary re- 
{traints, there were few examples of exalted piety” 
to be found among the mm ES HS. 

The Roman Pontiffs were in this century gene- 
rally and permanently decorated with the pompous” 
titles of maſters of the world, and Popes, or uni. 
verſal fathers ;* they preſided alſo every where in 
the councils by their legates ; aſſumed the autho- 
rity of ſupreme arbiters in all controverſies Wich 
aroſe concerning religion or church diſcipline. © 
Not ſatisfied, however, with the character of ſu- 
cilian Wl preme legiflators in the church, they aſſumed that 
have of lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the fate of 
oma, kingdoms and empires, and ſupreme rulers of the 
utho- kings and princes of the earth. The example of 
f the this ufurpation was firſt afforded by Leo IX. WHO 
that granted to the Normans, the lands and territories 
thoſe which they had ſeized in Italy, or were endea 


the clergy were both opulent and licentious. 


country groaned, impoſed a reſtraint upon their 


upre- ouring to force out of the hands of the Greeks _ 


ops of and Saracens T. The ambition, however, of the 
ors of Waſpiring Popes was oppoſed by the emperors, the 
les of kings of France, by William the Conqueror, and 


hurch, There were, however, ſome inſtances of ſtriqt piety and ſo - 


briety to be found amongſt the ſuperior, as well as inferior or. 


| ders. When Bouchard, Biſhop of Worms died, the inventory 
N. 386. of his goods conſiſted of 'a hair ſhirt, an iron chain for a belt, 
al, as als 2 Ne money. Fortin; 5, v. 4. 
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„sal als Pontiflcat, [eent. 21. 


Biſhops in France and Germany. 


: * . 


Benedict VIII. who was raiſed to the Pontifi- 


+ 


by ſeveral other princes, as well as by ſome of the 


cate in the year 1012, being obliged by his com- 


petitor Gregory to leave Rome, fled into Germany 


for ſuccour, and threw himſelf at the feet of Hen. 


ry II. by whom he was reinſtated in the Apoſtolic 
chair, which he poſſeſſed in peace until the year 
1024. At that time John XIX. a layman, was 


| | made Pope, by dint of money *, and he was ſuc- 


ceeded by his nephew, Benedict IX. an abandon- 
ed profligate, who alſo was choſen by bribery, and 
whoſe flagitious conduct drew upon him the juſt 
reſentment. of the Romans, and in the year 1038, 
he was degraded from his office. He was after. 
wards indeed reſtored, by the Emperor Conrad, .to 
the papal chair; but, inſtead of learning circum- 
ſpection and prudence from his former dilgrace, he 
provoked the Roman people by his repeated crimes 
to ſuch a degree, that they depoſed him a ſecond 
time, A. D. 1044. and elected in his place John 
Biſhop of Sabina, who aſſumed the name of Syl- 
veſter III. About three months after this new re- 
volution, the relations and adherents of Benedict 
roſe up in arms, drove Sylveſter out of the city, and 
reſtored the degraded Pontiff to his forfeited honours, 
which, however, he did not long enjoy; for, per- 
ceiving that there was no poſſibility of appeaſing the 
reſentment of the Romans, he ſold the Pontificate 
to John Gratian, Arch-preſbyter of Rome, who 
took the name of Gregory VI. and carried his 
martial rage fo far, that he acquired the additional 
title of Bloody ff. Thus the Church had, at the ſame 
time, three chiefs, Benedict, Sylveſter, and Gregory, 


| * Jortin's Remarks, 8 V. 257 and 31. 
7 Jortin's Remarks, 5 v. 34 
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> {ame 
egory, 
but 


— 


cent. 11. Alteration in'the Mode of defting Paper, 29 
but the conteſt was terminated in the year 1046, in 
the council held at Satri, by the Emperor Henry III. 


who ordered that Benedict, Gregory, and Sylveſter, . 


ſhould all be declared unworthy of the Pontificate'; | 
and Suidger, Biſhop of Bamberg, was raiſed to that 
dignity, which he enjoyed for a ſhort time under 
the title of Clement II. Of the ſeven ſucceed- 
ing Popes, the laſt only, Nicolas FI. is deferving 
of notice. This Pontiff affembled a council at 
Rome, A, D. 1059, in which, among many fa- 
lutary laws deſigned to heal the inveterate diſor- 


ders which had afflited the Church, one remark- 
able decree was paſted for changing the ancient 


form of electing the Roman Pontiff. Nearly 


about the ſame” time he received the homage of 


the Normans, and ſolemnly created Robert Guif- 


card Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on con- 


dition that he ſhould obferye, as a faithful vaſſal, 
an inviolable allegiance to the Roman Church; and 
pay an annual tribute in acknowledgment of his 
ubjeMon to the Apoſtolic S gd. 
Before the Pontificate of Nicolas IL. the Popes 
were choſen not only by the ſuffrages of the Car- 


dinals,* but alſo by thoſe of the hole Roman 


clergy, the nobility, the burgeſſes, and the aſſem- 


bly of the people. An election, in which ſuch a 


confufed and jarring multitude was concerned, | 


could not fail to produce continual factions, animos- - 
litres, and tumults. To prevent theſe, as far as 
was poſſible, this provident Pontiff paſfed a law, by 
which the Cardinals, as well Preſbyters as Biſhops, 

7 About the end of the ninth Century, the term of Cardi- 
nal is grit met with, as Cardinal Prieſts and Cardinal Deg- 
ans; but they were then in many othes churches be- 
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were impowered, upon a vacancy in the See of 
dice to the ancient privileges of the Roman Em- 
| however appear that the reſt of the clergy, with the 


durgeſſes and people, were utterly excluded from all 
part in this election, ſince their conſent was ſolemn- 


but that in conſequence of this new regulation, the 
Cardinals acted the principal part in the creation 


x — 
2 2 * 

2 . — 

* 3 


time much oppoſition both from the ſacerdotal or- 


the privilege they yet retained. of l the 
election of 1 new Pope by their approbation 
n 


— ogy © 
” 4 
_— 3 
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an end put to all theſe diſputes by Alexander III. 
who completed what Nicolas had 


Cardinals the right of electing to the Apoſtolic 


held no conſiderable rank, nor were they admitted into the 


manner now related, that they ſhould have the ſole nomina- 


II a Cardinal accidentally meet a man going to execution, he 


- Y * * : CF: 


\ 


% 
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Rome, to elect a new Pope, without any preju- 


perors in this important matter. It does nat 


y demanded, and even eſteemed of much weight: 


of the new Pontiff; though they ſuffered for a long 


ders and the Roman citizens, who were conſtantly 
either reclaiming their ancient rights, or abuſing 


and conſent. the following century there was 


only begun, and 
who transferred and confined to the college of 


Se 


| 
to 


W 


* 


ſides that of Rome. In the eighth century theſe Cardinal Prieſts 


councils till 764. In the eleventh century the Cardinals appear 
to be neceſſarily; joined with the Clergy in the election of a 
Pope ; and about 100 years after this, they obtained in the 


tion; and by degrees have become the Pope's great councik 
In 1244, Innocent IV. ordered, that when the Cardinals rode 
out, they ſhould wear a red hat, to ſhew that they were ready 
to ſhed their blood in the cauſe of the church. In 1471 
Faul II. ordained that they ſhould wear robes of ſcarlet, All 
other perſons, and even kings and emperors. muſt kiſs only 
the Pope's toe, but the Cardinals kiſs his hands and mouth. 


has a power of ſaving his life; and it is ſaid, that none of them 
can be condemned for a crime under 72 witneſſes if he be a 
Cardinal Biſhop; 62 if he be a Cardinal Prieſt; and 27 if he be 
1 Cardinal Deacen, Hiſt. of Popery, v. iii. p. 53 · 
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over the principal Roman churches: to theſe 


Henry IV. or giving him the leaſt information of 


her ſon, Who was yet a minor, cauſed Cadolaus, 


cent. 11. Contef beauaun tee rival Don,. „ 

to the excluſion of the nobility, the people, and 

the reſt of the clergy.' The decree! of Nicolas 
comprehends the ſeven Roman Biſhops, who _ 

_—_ conſidered: 'as the > ſuffragans, and of whom 


the Biſhop; of Oſtia was; the chief, as alſo. the: 
eight and twenty miniſters, Who had inſpection 


were added, in proceſs of time, under Alexan- © - 
der III. and other Pontiffs, new members, in 
order to appeaſe the reſentment of thoſe who con- 
ſidered themſelves as injured by the edit of Ni- 
colas, and alſo to anſwer: the other purpoſes of "> 
eccleſiaſtical policy; 

Though Nicolas II. had eipmadly Kemps: © 
ledged 6 confirmed in his edict the right af the 
Emperor to ratify by his conſent the election of 
the Pontiff; his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, than 
the Romans, at the inſtigation of Hildebrand, 
Archdeacon, and afterwards Biſhop. of Rome; vio- 
lated this imperial privilege. bey not yen 
elected to the Pontificate Anſelm Biſhop of 
Lucca, who aſſumed the name of Alexander II. 
but alſo ſolemnly inſtalled him in that high office 
without ſo much as conſulting the Emperor 


ny 


the matter. Agnes, the mother of the young. 
Emperor, no fooner received an account of this 
irregular tranſaction by the Biſhops of Lombardy, 

to whom the election of Anſelm was . 
unacceptable, than ſhe aſſembled a council at 
Baſil, and, in order to maintain the authority ef 


Bithop of Parma, to be elected Pope, under the 
title of Honorius II. Hence aroſe a long and fu- 
rious conteſt between the two rival Pontiffs, who 
maintained their reſpective pretenſions by the force 
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| — (Cbaraier f PIE. tit. 22 
of arms. In this violent contention Alexander: 
triumphed, though he could never engage his ob- 
ſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from his pretenſions . ; 

This conteſt, indeed, was of little conſequence 


e 
K. 


* 4 


when viewed in comparifon with the dread- 


ful commotions which Hildebrand, who ſuc- 


eeeded Alexander, and aſſumed the name of Gre- 
. gory VII. excited both in church and ſtate. This 


vehement Pontiff, who was a Tuſcan, born of 
mean parents, roſe, by various ſteps, from the ob- 


ſeure ſtation of a Monk of Clugni, tothe rank of 


Archdeacon in the Roman Church, and, from the 


time of Leo IX. who treated him with peculiar. 
mafks of diſtinction, was accuſtomed to govern 


the Roman Pontiffs by his counſels. In the year 


1730, and on the fame day in which Alexander 


was interred, he was raifed to the Pontificate by 


the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals, biſhops, | 
abbots, monks, and people, and, confequently,. 
without any regard being paid to the edi of 
Nicolas IT. and his election was IT by 
Vos 
of the Romans, to whom ambaſſadors had doi 
fent for that purpoſe. - Hildebrand was a man of 
uncommon genius, whoſe ambition in forming 
the moſt arduous projects was equalled by his 
dexterity in reducing them to execution; ſagaci- 
ous, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could eſcape his 
penetration, defeat his ſtratagems, or daunt his 
courage; haughty and arrogant beyond all mea- 
ſure ; obſtinate, impetuous, and intractable ; he 
is fuſpected even of afpiring to the ſummit of 
5 5 ee univerſal 


\ 


* Ferdin, Ughelli 7talia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166. Jo. Jac. 
Maſcovius, de Rebus hers ub Henrico IV. et V. lib. i. p. 7+. 
Franc. Pagi, Brebiar. Pontificum Romanor. tom. ii. p. 383— 
Muratori Annali d' lialia, tom. vi. p. 214. | 


and dominion the Popes 


* 
* 
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Cent. 11.] Claims the Kingdoms of Frante and Spain. 33 
univerſal-empire, and indeed he appears to have 
laboured up the ſteep aſcent with uninterrapted 
ardour, and invincible perſeverance. No ſooner 


did he find himſelf in the Papal chair, than he 


diſplayed to the world the molt odious marks of 


his tyrannic ambition. Not content to enlarge 
the juriſdiction and to augm 
the See of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to ren- 


der the univerſal Church ſubject to the 4 56 


government and the arbitrary power of the Pon- 
tiff alone, to diflolve the juriſdiction which Kings: 


and Emperors had hitherto exerciſed. over the va 


rious orders of the clergy, and to exclude them 


from all part in the management or diſtribution of- 


the revenues of the Church; and, unſatished even 


with this object, he: proceeded to ſubmit to his 
juriſdiction the Emperors, Kings, and Princes of 


the earth, and to render their dominions-tributary 
to the See of Rome. e | 


That fach.were the Jefigns of Hildebrand 50+ 


undoubtedly evident, both from his own epiſtles 
and alſo from other authentic records of anti- 
quity.. The nature of the oath which he drew 
up for the King or 
whom he demanded a profeſſion of fubjeQion and 
allegiance, abundantly diſplays the arrogance of 
his pretenſions. But his conduct towards the 
kingdom of France is worthy of particular no- 
tice.. It is well known, that whatever dignity: 
xs enjoyed was original 
derived from the kingdom of France, or, which 


is the ſame thing, from the princes of that nation; 

and yet Hildebrand, or a. to his papak 
| -. pretended that the 

kingdom of France was tributary to the Sees of 


appellation) Gregory VI 


Rome, and commanded his legates to demand 
"te 


Fi k 


ent the opulence of © 


Emperor of the Romans, from. 


Nearly. 
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yearly, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the payment 
of that tribute; their demands, however, were 
treated with contempt, and the tribute was never 


_ + , deed, eſcaped the ambition of Gregory; he pre- 
tended that Saxony was a feudal tenure held in 
ſubjection to the See of Rome, to which it had been 
formerly yielded by Charlemagne as a pious offer- 
ing to St. Peter. He extended alſo his preten- 
ſtons to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining in 
one of his letters that it was the property of the 


* 


by which the ſucceſſors of St. Peter had acquired 
this property had been loſt among other ancient 
records. The deſpotic views of this Pon- 
tiff were attended with leſs ſucceſs in 6-79 oops 
than in any other country. William the Con- 


(hore rings; in another, that the tranfaction 


tion, extremely jealous of his rights, and tena- 
eious of the prerogatives he enjoyed as a ſovereign 
and independent monarch ; and accordipgly, when 
Gregory wrote him a letter, demanding the ar- 
xears of the Peter-pence, and at the ſame time 
ſummoned him to do homage for the kingdom of 
England as a fief of the Apoſtolic See, Willam. 
granted the former, but refuſed the latter with a 
noble obſtinacy, declaring that he held his kin 
dom of God only and his own ſword “. 
Demetrius Suinimer, Duke of Croatia and Dal 
matia, was raiſed to the rank and prerogatives oþ 
royalty by this Pontiff in the year 1070, and ſo- 
-  Temnly proclaimed King by his legate at Salona, 


bute 


— . 
7 * 


| „ Collier's Ecc. Hiſt. iv. 71 EY a 


34 nit nvith William the Conqueror, ¶ Cent. - 


either acknowledged or offered. Nothing, in- 


Apoſtolic See from the earlieſt times of the Church, 


a : : * © ' { 
queror was a prince of great ſpirit and refolu- 


upon condition that he ſhould pay an annual tri- 


T 
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1 ; =_ Cent. 11.] Laws againſt Concubinage and Simony. : 35 
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nt MW bute of two hundred pieces of gold to St. Peter at | 
re every Eaſter feſtval. ; | 
er: | The kingdom of Poland became alſo the ob- ö 
n ject of Gregory's aſpiring views, and a favourable 3 
1 occaſion was affered for the execution of his ini- 14 
in qu itous views; for Baſilaus II. having aſſaſſinated 1 
en Staniſlaus Biſhop of Cracow, the Pontiff excom- 1 
. municated and dethroned the monarch, diffolved | 
n the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had 

in taken, and, dy an expreſs and imperious edit, 

ne prohibited the nobles and clergy of Poland from 

h,: | electing a new King without the conſent of the 

Np + Apoſtolic See “. e 
ek The plan which Gregory had formed for n ne 

nt the Church above all human authority, had many 

n- kinds of oppoſition to encounter, but none more 

ad in ſurmountable than that which aroſe from the 


two reigning vices of concubinage and Simony, 
which had infected the whole body of the Euro- 

pean Clergy. The Roman Pontiffs, from the. 
time of Stephen IX. had combated, with zeal 

and vehemence theſe monſtrous vices, but without 
ſucceſs. Gregory, however, not. diſcouraged, 
exerted himſel i? with much more vigour than his - 
predeceſſors. He aſſembled a council at Rome in 
1074, in which all the laws of the former Pon- 
tiffs againſt Simony were renewed and confirmed, 

and the buying and ſelling of eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices prohibited in the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt manner... 


a 


* This decree, which in itſelf was prudent and juſt, - * 
of was unfortunately connected with another, oblig- 

o- ing the Prieſts to abſtain from marriage, which 

Ay. was abſurdly conſidered as inconſiſtent with the 
8 lanctity of rheir office. No ſooner was the latter 


te. 5 i 
» See Phage Hitor. Polon. tom: i. P. 295. 
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ac of the Clergy. 


ks 


In the ſeveral provinces of Europe, who lived in 
the bonds of marriage with lawful wives, or of 
laſciviouſneſs with hired concubines, complained 


(Joudly of the ſeverity of this council, and excited 

the moſt alarming tumults in the greateſt part ß 

the European provinces. This vel 

Was gradually calmed through length of time, and 
by the perſeverance of the obſtinate Pontiff; nor 


ement conteſt 


did any of the European Kings and. Princes con- 


cern themſelves fo much about the marriages of } 
the Clergy as to maintain their cauſe, or pro-— 
Jong the controverſy.* But the troubles which 


EE aroſe: 


The celibacy of the Clergy, though» doctrine moch fi 


fiſted upon at this period, is of doubtful origin, and we have 
reaſon to believe was irregular in its progreſs, being adopted 
in ſome countries much earlier than in others. In the reign af 


Henry II. of England (11 74) ſome Engliſh Bi ſhops, lately clect- / 


ed, appeared at Rome for the purpoſe of procuring their con- 
firmation. The Pope, diſpleaſed that all who required con 
firmation were not preſent, inquired why the Elect of Ely was. 
not there? To this the king's — replied, An it. 


pleaſe your Holineſs, he has. a Goſpel excuſe.“ „ What is. 


that?” ſaid the Pope. He has married a wife,“ rejoined the 

ambaſſador, and therefore he cannot come.“ Hovedon, fol. 

705 In 1175, however, the Synod of the province of Canterbury: 
orbade the marriage of the clergy. under penalty of de- 
rivation. 7 1 


Notwithſtanding this, there is ſtill reaſon to believe, that 


in many countries the marriage of clergymen was permitted: 


til-near the cloſe of the 19th century. The 14th Canon of 


the fourth Lateran council (A. D, 1215) . which provides againſt 


the incentinency of the clergy, declares that thoſe who have 


the liberty of marriage, according to the cuſtom of their coun»: 


try, ſhould be puniſhed for liceatiouſneſs with greater ſeverity. 
Hence it is evident that the marriage of Priefts was allowed by 
this counciFin certain countries. It is worthy of remark alſo, 


that the Patriarch of Conſtantinople was preſent at this coun-- 
eil, and ſeveral other Greek Biſhops, who always allowed the 
marriage of the clergy under certain reſtrictions ; and a Greek 


tranſlation of theſe Canons was made for the ſervice of that 


church. Matt. Faris, 272, Concil. T. 14, Col. 123, et deinc. 


9 
' 


9 5 | 


1 Tö˖cent. Bb. 
. WEE 1 . F 
of theſe regulations publifhed, than the Prieſts, 


% 


Cent. 1t.] Cunts concerning Tre nn 37 | 
aroſe from the law that regarded the extirpation 


of Simony were not fo eaſily appeaſed; the tu- 
mults it occaſioned grew greater from day to day; 
the methods of reconciliation more difficult; and 


it involved both State and Church, during feveral . 


years, in the deepeſt calamities, and in the maſt 


complicated ſcenes of confuſion and diftrefs.. . 


Henry IV. received, indeed graciouſly the le- 


gates of Gregory, and applauded his zeal for the 


extirpation of Smony; but neither this Prince, nor 


the German Biſhops, would permit theſe legates to- 


aſſemble a council in Germany, or to proceed ju- 
dicially againſt thoſe, who, in-time paſt, had been 


charged with Simoniacal practices. The Pontiff,- © 


exaſperated. at this reſtraint in the execution of. 


his deſigns, called another council to meet at Rome 


in the year 1075, in which he purſued his adven- 
turous project with greater impetuoſity and vehe- 
mence than ever; for he not only excluded from 


the communion of the Church ſeveral: German 


and Italian Biſhops, and certain favourites of. 


Henry, whoſe councils that Prince was ſaid to- 


make uſe of in the traffic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
but alſo pronounced, in a formal edict, Anathema 
againf whoever received the invefliture of a biſhopric- 
or abþacy from the hands of a layman, as alſo. 
againſt thaſe by whom the inveſtiture * ſhould be per- 


Formed *. EN 


The ſevere law which had been enafted againft* - 


inveſtitures, by the influence and attention of Gre- 


IR made very little impreſſion. upon Henry. 


e acknowledged himſelf wrong in expoſing ec- 


_  clefiaſtical 


* 


* Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad A. 1075 
Hen. Norris Hiſt. Inveſtiturarum, p. 39.—-Chriſt. Lupus, Schos- 
lia et diſſertation. ad Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 3944 
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© , Cleſiaſtical: benefices to ſale, and he promiſed 
amendment in that reſpect; but remained inflex- 

ible againſt all attempts which were made to per- 
ſuade him to reſign his power of creating Biſhops 
and Abbots, and the right of inveſtiture which was 

z intimately connected with this. important privi- tain 
lege. Had this Emperor been ſeconded: by the 
_ _ German Princes, he might have maintained this 
refuſal with dignity and ſucceſs, but this was far 
from being the cafe ; a conſiderable number of 
_ theſe Princes, and among others the ſtates of Saxo- - 
ny, were the ſecret or declared enemies of Henry; 
and this furniſhed Gregory with a favourable op- 
portunity ofiextending his authority and executing 
his ambitious projects. This opportunity was by ror, 
no means neglected ; the Pope took occaſion, from 
the diſcords which divided the empire,, to inſult 
and depreſs its chief; he ſent, by his legates, an 
inſolent meſſage to the Emperor at Goſlar, order- 
ing him to repair immediately to Rome, and clear 
himſelf beſore the council, which was to be aſſem- 
bdled there, of the various crimes that were laid 
to his charge. 'The Emperor, whofe high fpirit 
could. not brook. ſuch arrogant treatment, was 
filled with the warmeſt indignation at the view of wit 
tzhat inſolent mandate, and, in the vehemence of 
his juſt reſentment, aſſembled without delay a mic 
council of German Biſhops at Worms, where mo 
Gregory was charged with ſeveral flagitious prac- 

_ tices, depoſed from the Pontificate, of which he 
was declared unworthy, and an order iſſued out for 
the election of a new Pontiff. Gregory oppoſed - 
violence to violence; for no ſooner had he re- 

_ ceived, by the letters and ambaſſadors of Henry, 

an account of the ſentence which had been pro- 

_ © nounced againſt him, than he began to a 
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Cent. 11.] Humiliation of the Euperur, Henry IP." 39 


his anathemas at the head of that Prince, and ex- 


cluded: him both from the communion ' of the 
Church and from -the throne of his | ard 


vided into two great factions, of which one main 


tained the rights of the Emperor, while the other 


ſeconded the ambitious views of the PantifF. 

At the commencement of this war, the Swahi- 
an chiefs, with Duke Rodolph at their head, re- 
volted againſt Henry; and the Saxon Princes, 
whoſe former quarrels with the Emperor had been 


lately terminated by their defeat and ſubmiſſion, 


followed their example. Theſe united powers 


being ſolicited by the Pope to elect a new Empe- 


ror, in caſe Henry perſiſted in his obſtinate diſo- 


bedience to the orders of the Church, met ay 
Tribur in the year 1076, to confult concern 
ing a matter of ſuch high IP When 
affairs were arrived at this deſperate extremity, 
and the faction, which was formed againſt this un- 
fortunate Prince, grew more formidable from day 


was 


today, his friends adviſed him to proceed to Italy, ; 


and implore in perſon the clemency of the Pontif, _ 


The Emperor yielded to this ignominious counſelz- 
without, however, obtaining from his voyage'the 
advantages he expected. He paſſed the Alps a- 
midſt the rigour of a ſevere winter, arrived in the 
month of February 1077, at the fortreſs of Canu- 
ſum, where the Pope reſided at that time with the 


young Mathilda, Counteſs of Tuſcany,” the moſt 


powerful patroneſs of the Church, and the'moſt 


affectionate of all the ſpiritual daughters of Gre= 


gory *. Here the ſuppliant Prince, unmindful of 


* The enemies of the Pope accuſed him of a criminal core 


reſpondence with this lady, Lambertus the hiſtorian ſays, it. - 


Was. 
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his dignity, ſtood, during three days, in the open 
air, at the entrance of this fortreſs, with his feet 
bare, his head uncovered, and with no other rai- 
ment than a piece of coarſe woollen cloth thrown 
over his body. The fourth day he was admitted 
wd the preſence of the Pontiff, who, not without 
difficulty, granted him the abſolution he demand+ 
ed; but with reſpect to his reſtoration to the 
throne, he refuſed to determine that point before 
the approaching congreſs, at which he made Hen- 
ry promiſe to appear, forbidding him, at the ſame 
time, to aſſume, during this interval, the title of 
King, or to exerciſe the functions of royalty. 
This opprobriqus convention excited, and that 
juſtly, the indignation of the Princes and Biſhops 
of Italy, who would undoubtedly have depoſed 
Henry, had he net diminiſhed their reſentment by 
violating the convention into which he had been 
forced to enter with the imperious Pontiff, and re- 
. fuming the title, and other marks of royalty, 
which he had been obliged to lay down. On the 
other hand, the confederate Princes of: Swabia and 
Saxony were no fooner informed of this unexpected 
change in the conduct of Henry, than they aflem- 
bled at Forcheim in the month of March, A. D. 
1077, and unanimoufly elected Rodolph, Duke 
of Swabia, Emperor in his place. LEES 
This raſh ſtep rekindled the flames of war in 
Germany. and Italy, and involved, for a long 
period, thoſe unhappy regions in every variety of 
miſery. In Italy the Normans, who were maſ⸗ 
ters of the lower parts of that country, and the ar- 
mies of the powerful and valiant Mathilda, main- 
5 | | 85 tained 
was a mere calumny, and gives this admirable proof, „ That 


Sregory wrought many miracles, and therefore could not þea 
| ator,” Jortin 5, v. 44. A. 
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tained ſucceſsfully the cauſe of Gregory againſt the 

Lombards; who eſpouſed the intereſts of Henry 3 

while this unfortunate Prince, with all the forces : 

he could aſſemble, carried on the war in German 

againſt Rodolph and the. confederate princes. - 

Gregory, confidering the events of war as ex- . 

tremely doubtful, was at firſt-afraid to declare for 

either ſide, and therefore obſerved, during a cer- 

tain time, an appearance of neutrality; but en 

couraged by the battle of Fludenheim, in which 

Henry was defeated by the Saxons, A. D. 1080, 

he excommunicated anew that vanquiſhed Prince, 

and ſending a crown to the victor Rodolph, decla- © 

red him lawful King of the Germans. The in- 

jured Emperor did not permit this new inſult to 

paſs unpuniſhed; ſeconded by the - fuffrages of ſe- 

veral of the Italian and German Biſhops, he de- 

poſed Gregory a ſecond time in a council hic 

met at Mentz, and in a Synod which was ſoon af- 

ter aſſembled at Brixen, in the province of Tirol 

he raiſed to the Pontificate Guibert, Archbiſhop 

of Ravenna, who aſſumed the title of Clement III. 

when he was confeorated at Rome, A. D. 1084, 

four years after his election. * 
This election was followed by a bloody battle, 
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Juke fought upon the banks of the river Ebſter, in 
el which Rodolph received a mortal wound, and died 
ar in a ſhort time after at Merſbuzgh. The Emperor 
long being now relieved from this formidable enemy; 
y of marched directly into Italy the following year 
maſ- (1081 75 he made ſeveral campaigns, with different 
S ar- fucceſs, againſt the valiant troops of Mathilda; and, 
am- after having twice raiſed the ſiege of Rome, he re- 
ined fimed a third time that bold enterprize, and be- 
That came at length maſter of the greater part of that 
& þes 


city, in the year 1084. The firſt ſtep of Henry 
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after this « ſucceſs, was to int Guibert in the Pa- 


pal chair, after which: he received the imperiab 
cron from the hands of the new Pontiff, was ſa- 


luted Emperor by the Roman people, and laid cloſe 
ſiege to the caſtle of St. Angelo, whither his mor- 
tal enemy Gregory had fled for ſafety. He was, 
however, forced te raiſe this ſiege; by the valour 
of Robert Guiſcard, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 


Who brought Gregory in triumph to Rome; but 


not ſuppoſing him ſafe there, conducted him af - 
terwards to Salernum. In this place the famous 
Pontiff ended his days in the following year 1085, 
and left Europe a ry in thoſe calamities which 
were the fatal effects of his boundleſs ambition. 

The death of Gregory neither reſtored peace to 
the Church, nor tranquillity to the State; the tu- 
mults and diviſions which he had excited, ſtill 
continued, and they were conſtantly augmented 
by the ſame paſſions to Which they owed their 


origin. Clement III. who was the Emperor's 


Pontiff, was maſter of the city of Rome, and was 
acknowledged as Pope by a great part of Italy. 
Henry carried on the war in Germany againſt the 
confederate Princes. The faction of Gregory, 
ſupported by the Normans, choſe for his ſucceſſor, 
zin the year 1086, Diderick, Abbot. of Mount 
Caſſin, who adopted the title of Victor III. and 
was conſecrated. in the Church of St. Peter, in 
the year 1087, when that part of the city was re- 


he proved of a character quite oppoſite to that of 


ing the Papal chair beſet with factions, and the 
city of Rome under the dominion of his competi- 
tor, he retired to his Monaſtery, where ſoon after 
* ended his days in peace. Before his abdication, 
x 8 however, < 


covered By che Normans for the new Pontiff. But 


Gregory; : he was modeſt and timorous, and find- 


Cent .  Trea/on of Contady Gon to Henry. oy 
however, he held a council at Benevento, where he | 


confirmed and renewed the laws whichGregory had 
enacted for the abolition of ?mveſtttures,” © 
Otho, Biſhop of Oſtia, and Monk of Clugni, 
was, by Victor's recommendation, choſen. to fue 
ceed him, and aſſumed the name of Urban II. 
Inferior to Gregory in fortitude and reſolution, he 
was his equal in arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſſed 
him greatly in re K and imprudence- The 
commencement of his Pontificate had a fair aſ- 
pect, and fucceſs ſeemed to ſmile upon his under- 
takings; but upon the Emperor's return into Italy 
in the year 1090, victory again crowned the arms? 
of that Prince, who, by redoubled efforts of va- 
tour, defeated at length Guelph, Duke of Bava- 


ria, and the famous Mathilda, who were the for- 
midable heads of the Papal faction. The abomi- 


nable treachery of his ſon Conrad, who, Fielding 

to the ſeduction of his father's enemies, revoheds. 
againſt him, and by the advice and aſſiſtance of 
Urban and Mathilda, ufurped the Kingdom of Ita- 
ly, revived the drooping ſpirits of that faction, who 
hoped to fee the laurels of the Emperor blaſted by 


this odious and unnatural rebellion. The conſe- 


quences, however, of this event were leſs fatal to 
Henry, than his enemies expected. In the mean 
time, the troubles of Italy ſtill continued, nor 
could Urban, with all his efforts, reduce the cio 
of Rome unger his yoke, 
But the views not only of Urban; but of all 
Chriſtendom were now diverted to another enter= 
prize. The Popes, from the time of Sylveſter II. 
had been forming plans, for extending the limits 
of the Church in Aſia, and eſpecially for expelling 
the Mahometans from Paleſtine ; but the troubles, 
in which e was ſo long involved, prevented 
the 


} 


e execution of theſe arduous deſigns. Gregory 
VIE. the moſt enterpriſing Pontiff that ever ſat in 
the Apoſtolic chair, animated and inflamed by the 
complaints which the Aſtatic Chriſtians made of 
the cruelty of the Saracens, reſolved to undertake 

mm perſon, a holy war, for the deliverance of the 
Church, and upwards of fifty thouſand men were 
already muſtered to follow him in this bold expe- 
dition. But his quarrel with the Emperor Hen- 
ry IV. and other unforeſeen occurrences, obliged. 
him to lay aſide his intended invafton of the Holy - 
Land. The project, however, was renewed, to- 
wards the concluſion of this century, by the en- 
thuſiaſtic zeal of an inhabitant of Amiens, who was 
known by the name of Peter the Hermit, and who 
fuggeſted to Pope Urban II. the means of ac- 
comphſing what had been unfortunately fuſpend- 
ed. This famous hermit was born of a gentle- 
man's family, and his military ſervice was under the 
2 neighbouring Counts of Boulogne, the heroes of 
' the firſt cruſade. But he foon relinquiſhed the 
fword and the world, In a voyage which he made 
through Paleſtine, A. D. 1093, he had obſerved with 
inexpreſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecutions 
which the Chriſtians, who viſited the holy places, 
© . ſuffered from the barbarous and tyrannic eee 
Inflamed, therefore, with a holy indignation and 
a furious zeal, which he. conſidered as the effeck 
of a divine impulfe, he implored the ſuccours of, 
Symeon, Patriarch of Conſtantingple, and Urban 
II. but without effect. Far from being diſcoura- 
ged by this, he renewed his efforts, and went 
through all the countries of Europe, exhorting all 
Chriſtian Princes to draw the ſword againſt the ty- 
"IRS | rants 
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| challenged the warriors of the age to defend their 


Paradiſe, with whom he had perſonally converſed. 


Cent, 11. SE 
rants of Paleſtine. His diet was abſtemious, his 
prayers long and fervent, and the alms which he 
received with one hand, he diſtributed with the 
other: his head was bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre bog was wrapt in a coarſe garment ;z, he 
bore and diſplayed a weighty crucifix 3 and the aſs. 


on which he rode, was ſanctified in the public eye 


by the ſervice of the man of God, He preached 


to innumerable crowds in the churches, the ſtreets, 


and the highways : the Hermit entered with equal 


confidence the palace and the cottage ; and the 


zeople, for all was people, was impetuouſly moved 
by his call to repentance and arms. When he 
painted the ſufferings of the natives and pilgrims 
of Paleſtine, every heart was melted to compaſſion; 
every breaſt glowed with indignation, when he 


brethren and reſcue their Saviour : his ignorance 
of art and language was 1 by ſighs, and 
tears and ejaculations; and Peter ſupplied the de- 
ficiency of reaſon by loud and frequent appeals to 
Chriſt and his mother, to the ſaints and angels of 


It would have been to his honour, to have uſed no 
other artifices, but, it is ſaid, that with a view to 
engage the ſuperſtitious and ignorant multitude in 
his cauſe, he carried about with him a letter, 
which he affirmed was written in heaven, and ad- 
dreſſed to all true Chriſtians to animate their zeal 
for the deliverance of their brethren, Who groaned 
9 the oppreſſive burthen of a Mahometan 
rob HRT NG os 
The minds of the people being thus prepared by. 
the exhortations of the Hermit, a grand and nu- 
merous council was aſſembled by Urban at Placen- 
# Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emy: 


Pater the Hermit. A. 
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tia, A. D. tog, and the Pontiff recommended 
Warmly, for the firſt time, the ſacred expedition 
againſt the infidel Saracens *. 
enterprize was far from being approved by the 
eee part of this numerous aſſembly, notwith- 


But this arduous 


anding the preſence of the Emperor's legates. 
In this council, the decrees of Gregory were 
confirmed; and the conduct of Urban, with re- 
ſpect to the inveſtitures, was rather calculated to 
exaſperate than to ap ſe. * 

Though diſappointed at Placentia, Urban re- 
newed his propoſal for a holy war, in a-council 
whith was afterwards aſſembled at rao, Where 
he himſelf was preſent. The pompous and pathetic 


| ſpeech, which he delivered upon the occaſion made 
a deep and powerful impreſſion upon the minds of 


the French, whoſe natural character renders them 
much ſuperior to the Italians in encountering dif- 
ficulties, facing danger, and attempting the exe- 
cution of the moſt perilous deſigns. 

The warriors of this nation, were. not, how: 


ever, the only auditors who were impreſſed by the - 


eloquence of Urban on this occaſion. An incre- 
dible multitude, among whom were many of rank, 
devoted themſelves to the ſervice . of the craſs, 
which was made the ſymbol of the expedition, and 
was worn on the breaſts or ſhoulders of theſe ad- 
venturers T. Every motive was uſed by the Court 
of Rome to increaſe the numbers. A plen 
dulgence was proclaimed inthecouncil of Clermont 
to thoſe who ſhould enliſt under - the e and a 
910 abſolution of all Hey ſins, I | 
391 he 


"I'M This elicit ins che molt Bunt hoe of any that had been 
hitherto aſſembled, and was, on that account, held in the 
open fields. There were preſent at it two hundred Biſhops, 
four thouſand Eccleſiaſtics, and three thouſand Lumen. 

+ Hence the name cruſade, 


_ 


= 


in- 


10n council of Clermont, for the departure of the pil 
ous. grims: but the day was anticipated by a thoughtleſs | 
the and needy crowd of plebeians. Early in the fpring, 
ith- from the confines of France and Lorraine, above 
tes. ſixty thouſand of the populace of both ſexes flock- 
rere ed round the firſt miſſionary of the cruſade, and 
"pe preſſed him with clamorous importunity to lead 
to them to the holy ſepulchre. The Hermit, aſſum- 

. ing the character, without the talents or autho- 
re- rity, of a general, impelled or obeyed the forward 
acil impulſe of his votaries along the banks of the 
gere Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers 
etic ſoon compelled them to ſeparate, and his lieute- 
ade WW nant, Walter the Pennyleſs, a valiant though 
s of WI needy ſoldier, conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, 
nem whoſe condition may be determined from the pro- 
BE: portion of eight horſemen to fifteen thouſand foot. 
xe- The example and footſteps of Peter were cloſely 


purſued by another fanatic, the Monk Godeſcal, 
whoſe ſermons had ſwept away fifteen or twenty 


hundred thouſand, the moſt ſtupid and. ſavage re- 
fule of the people, who mingled with their devo- 
tion a brutal licence of rapine, proſtitution, and 
drunkenneſs, Some counts and gentlemen, at 
the head of three thouſand horſe, attended the 
motions of the multitude to ꝓartake in the ſpoil; 


ly ?) were a gooſe and a goat, who. were carried in 
the front, and to whom theſe worthy Chriſtians 
aſcribed an infuſion of the Divine Spint.® ; - -; 


Of this rabble more than two thirds were con- 


ney. 
8 $ . * 2 


# Gibbon's Dec. and Fal, &c. 
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Cent. 11.) Inprudent Zeal of the ft Adventurers, 4% = 
The 15th of Auguſt, 1096, had been fixed in the 


thouſand peaſants from the villages of Germany, 
Their rear was again preſſed. by an herd of two 


but their genuine leaders (may we credit ſuch fol- 


ſumed by the Hungarians, &c, during their jour- 


LEP 


ney. The OE pad to Conſtantinople, 


here their ingratitude to the Emperor Alexius, 
and their tumultuous conduct, induced that mo- 


march to allure them to the other fide of the Boſ- 
Phorus ; but their blind impetuoſity ſoon urged 
them to deſert this Ration, and to ruth headlong 


againſt the Turks, who occupied the road to Je- 


ruſalem. In the plain of Nice they were 6ver- 
 whelmed by the Turkiſh arrows; and from the 
_ tbeginning to the end of this expedition, 300,000 


8 before a ſingle city was reſcued from the 


fidels, and before their graver and more noble 
brethren had completed their preparations. 
The armies, which were conducted by illuſtrious 


commanders, diſtinguiſhed by their birth and their 


{ military endowments, arrived more happily at the 
capital of the Grecian empire. That which was 


commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lor- 


raine, who deſerves a place among the greateſt he- 
roes, whether of ancient or modern times, and 
by his brother Baldwin, was compoſed of eighty 
an well choſen troops, horſe and foot, and 
directed its march through Germany and Hungary. 
Another, which was headed by Raimond, Earl of 
Toulouſe, paſſed through the Sclavonian territories. 
Robert; Earl of Flanders, Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Hugo, brother to Philip I. King of 
France, embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet 
which was afſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, 
whence they were tranſported to Durazzo, or 
Dyrrachium, as it was anciently called. Theſe 
armies were followed by Boemond, Duke of Apu- 
lia and Calabria, at the head of a choſen and nu- 
merous body of valiant Normans. 

This army was the greateſt, and, in reed 


5 ee. the moſt fernere that had been 


knoyn 
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known in the memory of man; and, though be- 
fore its arrival at Conſtantinople, it was diminiſhed 
conſiderably by the difficulties and oppoſitions it had 
met with on the way; yet ſuch as it was, it made 
the Grecian Emperor tremble, and filled his mind 
with the moſt anxious and alarming apprehenſjons 
of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his dominions. His 
fears, however, were diſpelled, when he ſaw theſe 
legions pals the Rights of Gallipolis, and dire& 
their march towards Bithynia 
The firſt ſucceſsful enterprize which was form» 
ed againſt the Infidels, was the ſiege of Nice, the 
capital of Bithynia. This city was taken in the 
year 1097, and the victorious army proceeded 
thence into Syria, and, in the following year, 


ſubdued Antioch, which, with its fertile mae 


was granted by the aſſembled chiefs, to Boemon 
Duke of Apulia, Edeſſa fell next into the hands of 
the victors, and became the property of Baldwin, 
brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. The conqueſt of 
Jeruſalem, which, after a ſiege of five weeks, ſub= 
mitted to their arms in the year 10995 ſeemed to 
crown their expedition with the defired -ſucceſs, 
In this city were laid the foundations of a new 
kingdom, at the head of which was placed the fa- 
mous Godfrey, whom the army ſaluted King of 
Jeruſalem with an unanimous voice. But this il- 
luſtrious hero, whoſe other eminent qualities were 
adorned with the moſt perfect modeſty, refuſed that 
high title, though he governed Jeruſalem with a 
degree of valour, equity, and prudence, Which 
places him higher in the records of virtue than 
moſt founders of empires. Havingchoſen a ſmall 
army to ſupport him in his new dignity, he per- 
mitted the-xeſt of the troops to return into Europe. 
He did not, however, enjoy long the fruits of a 
Sa Te ogg no 
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to his brother Baldwin, Prince of Edeſſa, who af. 
. 
cauſe of religion, and the true intereſts of the 
alſo contributed, in various ways to enrich the 
churches and monaſteries with daily acceſſions of 


diſpoſed of their property as if they were at the 


Holy ſoldiers, as had been engaged in ſuits of law 


been the ſubject of debate. And others, who 


tam Ladorici Suncli. p. 52, Le Beuf, Memoires pour I Hiſtoire 
I. Auxerre, com. ii. Append, y. 332 © — 


victory, in which his heroic valour had been fo 
gloriouſly diſplayed, but died about à year after 
the conqueſt of Jerufalem, leaving his dominion 


ſumed the title of King without the ſmalleft heſita. 


Splendid as were theſe holy wars in appearance, 
they, however, were not leſs prejudicial to the 


Chriſtian Church, than they were to the temporal 
concerns of men. One of the firſt and moſt r- 
nicious effects was the enormous augmentation of the 
influence and authority of the Roman Pontiffs; they 


wealth, and to open new ſources of opulence to all the In 
ſacerdotal orders. For they who aflumet the croſs, that 


point of death, and left a conſiderable part of their 
oſſeſſions to the prieſts. and monks, with a view 


of obtaining by theſe 2 legacies, the favour 
and protection of the Almighty. * Such of theſe 


with the prieſts or monks, renounced their pre- 
tenſions, and ſubmiſſively reſigned whatever had 


had ſeized upon any of the poſſeſſions of the 
churches or convents, or heard of any injury which 


| had been committed againſt the Clergy, by the re- Ml ,* 2 
moteſt of their anceſtors, made the moſt liberal te- W « appe 
ſttitution, or the moſt ample ſatisfaction for the 32 


real or pretended injuries they had committed 


— 
8 a” 


» See Pleflis Hiſt. de Meaux, tom. ti, p. 76, 79, 141.—6- 
lia Chriſtiana, tow. ii. Append. p. 31.— Du Freſne, Netw ad Vi- 


excites 


bagne oi 


t. 11. 


en ſo Wl againſt the Church, by rich and coſtiy dona 
after tom. PPP ů ꝶ'ö Sans ns 
nions Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe 
10 af. holy expeditions, For while whole legions: of 
eſita- biſhops and abbots girded the ſword to their thigh, 
end went as generals, volunteers, or chaplains in- 
ance, to Paleſtine, the prieſts and monks, who had 
o the lived under their juriſdiction, and were more or 
f the leſs awed by their authority, now felt themſelves 
oral WT releaſed from all reſtraint, and lived without order 
＋ r- or diſcipline. The liſt of pretended ſaints was 
of the greatly augmented ; and a door was opened to the 
; they groſſeſt frauds, by the importation of an immenſe 


ch the (Rune of relics by the adventurers in the Cru- 
fade. F „% Ie 
allthe In return for theſe evils, it muſt be confeſſed 
croſs, MW that ſomething was eventually gained in ſcience, 
at the Wl and ſomething in freedom, by theſe warlike pil- 
f their W grimages. The arts and manufactures of the eaſt 
a view were introduced into Europe, and a ſpirit of en- 


favour N terprize, which probably led to the cultivation of 


f theſe commerce, was excited. Before the æra of the 
of law Wh Cruſade, ** ally, ay rtion of the inhabitants 
ir pre- in Europe, ſays | r. ibbon, «© was. chained to 
| the ſoil, without freedom, or property, or know 

+ Richard king of England bought, in the year 2191, from 
the famous Saladin, all the relics that were found in 13 
45 appears from the teſtimony of Matthew Paris, 'H;ft. Major, 

ominicans brought from Paleſtine a white ſtone, in which 
Jeſus Chriſt had left the print of his fegt. The Genasſe pre- 


and his diſciples at the laſt ſupper ; though this famous quſh 
bag tt en Irohie, * 8. ii. p. 63. 


* 


Cent. 11. Aa of the Crnfadesi! on 


5 138. who tells us alſo, p. 666, of the ſame work, that the 


tend to have received from Bald win, ſecond king of Jeruſalem, 
the very diſh in which the paſchal lamb was ſerved up to Chriſt” 


excites the laughter of even father Labat, in his Voyages en . ; 


ous place muſt be allowed to the + The, 
eſtates of the barons Were diſſipated, and their po 


days in the 


3 


9. 
Ne; dg me tuo Gt 


bf eccreliaftich and no: 


bles, whoſe. numbers were F ſmall, „ 
itizens and men. 


alone | deſerved the name 'of 


This ! 3 was ſupported by the arts 
of the clergy, and the ſwords of the barons. The 


ee Te the prieſts operated, indeed in the 


arker ages as a falutary antidote they prevented 
the total extinAion of letters; in Fo ated th e fierce- 


_ neſs of the times, ſheltered the 2. and dee 


lefs, and preſerved or revivedt the peace and order 
of civil ſociety. But the independence, rapine, 
and diſcord of the fendal lords were unmixed with 
any ſemblance of good; and every hope of induf- 
try and improvement was cruthed by ti "Iron 
weight of martial ariſtocracy... Amon the cauſes 
that undermined that Gothic edifice, 5 e 
ifades. 


was often extinguiſhed, in theſe coſtly. and pe- 


rilous expeditions. © Their poverty extorted from 


their pride thoſe charters of freedom "which un. 
locked the fetters of the ſlave, fecured the fa Fin” of 
the peaſant and the' ſhop of the, artificer, and BY 
dually reftored'a ſubſtance: boy 0 a ſoul to the 


numerous and uſeful part of the community. 1 


conflagration which deſtroyed the tall and barren 


trees of the foreſt, gave air and ſcope to the xege- 


iagon of the Gnaller: and nutritive plants. of the 


| ſoil.” 


After his expedition to : Cerinoby," Urban xt 


wired | into Italy, where he made himfelf maſter of 


the caſtle of St. Angelo, oy ſoon after ended bis 


year 1099 was not long ſurvived 
by b Lis antagoniſt Clement ul, who _ the fol 


(9.551 "owe 
hy Gibbow g FT, Fall, VAL 4 
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low! 
mog 
poll 
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vented 
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fence- 
[ ordet 
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'barren 


vege- 
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ban 15 
laſter of 
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the fol 
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Cent. 11. 3 g 


lowing, year, and. leſt Raynier, a Benedictine 
monk, Who aſſumed the name of Paſchal II. Tok 


polleſſor of we. Papal {Ron's at La ee | 


thus FRE ** 1. As {2A W 4.4 3 'F $446 £ Tat 7 4 dl : : 13 2 8 
: 7 ö & h 15 58 . | 2 ' : x 
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OF MANNERS: DOCTRINE, RITES: and ent- 
MONIES, IN THE ELEVENTH, CENTURY.” ads 
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Per ſection of. Fes; Mantel cent, oa Babe 


iracles— Conteſts concerning Roman and Gothic 


— Ritualsorebuilding ann Haring Order, 7 


T leading features of theſe times were ſuper- 
ſtition and violence. In 1016 the prince of 


Babylon had deſtroyed the church of the holy ſe- 


pulchre at ee 6 bg This ſacrilegious act Was 
preſently attributed to the Jews, and a moſt ſe- 
vere perſecution of theſe rays people was ex- 
cited throughout Chriſtendom,* The Manichæans, 
or thoſe helieved to be ſuch, teste, perſecuted, 
as well as the Bulgarians and Cathariſts, {wha 
were more. probably Paulicians) Unden: the rene 
of their being Manichæans. a 

A number of falſe miracles were invented, and 
falſe prophets appeared. One Lieutard, a poor 
ignorant man, pretending to inſpiration, ſeduced 


> number, *% perſons in the dioceſs of. haloas-in 


75 . N ins oh * France. 
0 Jortin's Remarks, 5 V. Wy WED 1 
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for Gregory 


2 — 


*% dals reer the Renifh Ritual. f Cent In 


France. He had been aſleep in the field and ima. 
gined a fwarm of bees had entered his body, which 


after tormenting and ſtinging him for ſome tirhe, 


at lait ſpoke to him, and commiſſioned him to 
2 The poor fanatic put an end to his own 
ife, by throwing himſelf into a well.“ A num- 
ber of new relics were brought to light: among 
the reſt, a head of John the Baptiſt was found at 
the monaſtery of St. John of Angeli, at Saintonge, 
This relic is however not ſingular, ſince there was 


ſcarcely a country in Europe or Aſia, which was not 


honoured with a head of the Baptiſt. Tf 


* 


Notwithſtanding the apparent unity of the Ca 
tholic Church at this period, it does not appear that 


even the papal doctrines were univerfally received. 
A Saxon homily ſtill extant, written in the reign of 
Ethelred II. demonſtrates that the Engliſh Church 


had not embraced the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 


Still leſs univerſal were the Romiſh forms of 
worſhip; many of the weſtern churches ſtill re- 
tained their ancient ceremonies. The Spaniards 
had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other 


nations by the noble and reſolute reſiſtance. they 


made to the Romiſh ritual. Alexander II. had 


indeed proceeded ſo far, in the year 1068, as to 


perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into his mea- 
ſures,F and to conquer the averſion of the Catalo- 
nians. But the-honour of finiſhing this difficult 
Work, and bringing it to perſection, was reſerved 
VII. who, without interruption, 
exhcrted, threatened, admonifhed, and intreated 
1 The witty Jortin remarks, that John was gt Tal 
mb A, (an hundred headed animal). Rem. 5 V. 24 
2 Rapin's Hiſt. I. Vol. 14 | 4404 RET 
Peter de Marca, Hiftoire de Bearn, liv. ii. cap. ix. 


Cent. 


Sanci 


and 


nity 

aboli 
to in 
cius 
reque 
his eX 
thods 
decid 
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mine 
fighti 
Goth! 
latter 
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Amor 
churc 
ruin, 

from 

volvec 


| Cent. 11.] Combat of the Rom. and Goth, Champions. 35 


Sancius and Alphonſo, the kings of Arragon - 
and Caſtile, until, fatigued with the importu- 
nity of this reſtleſs Pontiff, they conſented” to 


aboliſh the Gothic ſervice in their churches, and 


to introduce the Roman in its place. San- 
cius was the firſt who complied with the 
requeſt of the Pontiff, and, in the year 1080, 
his example was followed by Alphonſo. The me- 
thods which the nobles of Caſtile employed to 
decide the matter were extraordinary, Firſt, 
they choſe two champions, who were to deter- 
mine the controverſy by ſingle combat, the one 
fighting for the Roman liturgy, the other for the 
Gothic. This firſt trial ended in-favour of the 
latter; for the Gothic hero proved victorious, 
The fiery trial was next made uſe of to terminate 
the diſpute; the Roman and Gothic Iturgies 
were committed to the flames, which as the legend 
informs us, conſumed the former, while theTatter 
remained unblemiſhed and entire. Thus were the 
Gothic rites crowned with a double victory, 
which, however, was not ſufficient to maintain 
them againſt the authority of the Pope, and the 
influence of the queen Conſtantia, who determined 

Alphonſo in favour of the Roman ſervice. 
he European nations, in general, were at this 
period diligently engaged in rebuilding, repairing, 
and adorning their churches. Nor will it appear 
ſurpriſing when we conſider, that in the preceding 
century, all Europe was alarmed with a diſmal 
apprehenſion that the day f judgment was at hand, 
Among the other effects of this general terror, the 
churches and monaſteries were fuffered to fall into 
ruin, or at leaſt to remain without repair, 
from a notion that they would ſoon be in- 
volved in the general fate of all ſublunary things, 
e 8 4 
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tended with the richeſt and molt liberal donations, 


new. magnificence and beauty. 3 
ſtituted by Bruno a fanatic canon of Rheims; he 


allow themſelves a fmall portion of bread and wa- 


England; and appears to have degenerated leſs than 
| UN other 1 the ee inſtitutions. 


But when theſe apprehenſions ſubſided, the totter- 
ing temples were rebuilt, and the utmoſt zeal, at- 


was employed in reſtoring the ſacred edifices to 
their former luſtre, or rather in imparting to them 


In the year 1084, the Carthuſtan 5 was in- 


with fix companions, retired to the ſolitude of 
Chartreux in Dauphine. The Cartl:uſians wear 
ſackcloth next their ſkins, generally eat alone in 
their cells, and faſt on F ridays, when they only 


ter. They are enjoined perpetual ſilence, and are 
never ſuffered to go out of their convent, and no 


women are permitted to enter their churches. The 
order though inſtituted in France, extended to 
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or LEARNING: dna Aba, MEN, tN THE 


Dearth ef Literature in n theTenth Cation. This: G 


by a Leo and a Oonſtantine; if the papal tiara was 


the profeſſors of literature. Ihe works of Con- 


of cotnpilations than of compoſitions: and of 
Gerbert it has been well remarked, that his genius 
was too extenſive to adfnft bf reſtraint. 
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* ftantine "Porphyrogenitus, - and G erbert Simeon 
Metaphruſte . utychius and Bar Cepha—Revi- 
val of 


 Graminartan, Theophylaft, Cedrenus, Michael 


N e 18 82 a e 


who wrote, nin he" for og 85 the Chriſtian 


Church. If the throne of the eaſt was adorned 


honoured encircling the learned brow of x Ger- 
bert; theſe were ſin 
ther perhaps to be claſſed among the admirers than 


ſtantine Porphyrogenitus Geſerte rather the name 


vouring to embfate every ſcience in an age when 


the means of information were ſcanty, he was an 
adept in none: “ and even his mathematics, 
which conſtituted his favourite Rudy, * ane 
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38 | Tearned Men in the. Greeh Church, I Cent. 11, 
With thoſe of modern times, though eaſy and per. 
s were rather elementary and fuperficial,* 

At the court of Conſtantinople about this period, 

, _ there were found ſome voluminous, but inju- 
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— 14 dicious and fabulous writers; among theſe was 
1 Simeon ſirnamed Metaphraſtes, becauſe he is ſaid 
ih to have improved the ſtyle of the voluminous hiſtory 
1 of the lives of the ſaints. He was alſo the com- 


n 


piler of twenty-four moral diſcourſes, extracted 
from the works of St. Baſil, and of ſome other col · 
lections from St. Macarius. Eutychius, - Patri- Ty 
1 ir arch .of Conſtantinople, compoſed an hiſtorical by 
e chronicle, extending from the creation to 937; G 
n and Moſes Bar Cepha, a biſhop in Syria, wrote a * 
N myſtical treatiſe of Paradiſe in three books. f' ny 
W 108} Towards the middle of the eleventh century, li- * 
N terature began to be more aſſiduouſly cultivated. 
SET - The Grecian empire was - poliſhed and improved 
buy the labours of Leo the Grammarian, who con- 
8. tinued the chronicle of Theophanes. Wares 
Cedrenus compoſed annals. 'TheophylaR, arch- 
biſhop of Acrides in Bulgaria, Jaboured ufe- 
fully upon the Scripture, by abridging the com- 
mentaries of Chryſoſtom. Beſides theſe, there 
were a number of learned and excellent men in the 
Greek. Church, one of the moſt eminent of whom 
was Michael Pſellus, a man of uncommon eru- 
dition and ſagacity. He was a ſtrenuous advo- 
cate for Ariſtotle,]] but did not confine himſelf to 
_ heathen literature, as he publiſhed ſeveral works of 
ſacred criticiſm and theology, among others a pa- 
raphraſe and commentary on the Song of Solo- 
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The controverſy concerning inveſtituxes, pro- 
2 Le” Ba ; LES | oF $239 13+ 2 duced 
Moſheim, Cent 10. + Du Pin, - 7 - 0 

I Noſh, Cent 12, Du Pin. 5 
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ent. 1. Cent: 11. 1 tbe Lavin Church. 3 

ad | duced abundance of authors in the weſt, ſome of 

ficial,s them not deſtitute of merit, did not the temporary 
nature of their productions conſign them to obli- 


period, vion. Fulbert, biſhop of Chartres, deſerves A mg 


ws = rank among the reſtorers of literature. He read 
is ſaid public lectures in the ſchools of Chartres, and has 
hiſtory left to poſterity letters and ſermons, with a few 


| oems : his letters are diſtinguiſhed by their delicacy 
pkg | ” wit.“ Peter Damianus, cardinal rv / wk 
N Oſtia, was a polite ſcholar for his time. Anſelm, 


1 archbiſhop of Canterbury, excelled in ſcholaſtie 
ftorica divinity, and wrote a demonſtration of-the being 
s, 9371 of God in the metaphyſical ſtyle : but Lambertus, a 


wrote 2 Cerman monk was at this period the beſt writer 
15 in the Chriſtian world: his general hiſtory is hi 
ly commended by Joſeph Scaliger. f | 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THE are 


TWELFTH CENTURY. _ 
g 3; thi 


» 


Pomerania—Livonia—Calamitous An 
ate of Fudea—Second Cru ade Saladin Third lig 
Cru ſade under Frederic Barbaroſſa- Richard Cœur pe1 
de ion—Knights of Malta and Templars. Teu- ho! 
tonic Knights—Popes, Paſchal II. Alexander lig 
IT Lucius III. — Innocent III. upe 
; : BY 
N thoſe regions of Europe, which had not yet wh 
received the Goſpel, all that was laudable in the anc 
zealof this century was principally exerted. Boleſ- tha 
ys Duke of Poland, having conquered the Pomera- car 
nians, offered them peace upon condition that they Eft 
would receive the Chriſtian teachers, and permit i ben 
them to WIE their miniſtry 3 in that vanquiſheo i e, 
province, 
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Cent. 12] ; Succeſs of Chriffianity in the North. N 62, 
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province. The condition was accepted, and 


Otho, biſhop of Bamberg, a man of eminent pie- 
ty and zeal, was ſent in the year 1124, to incul- 


0 


cate and explain the doctrines of... Chriſtianity; 


among that ſuperſtitious and barbarous people. 


5 


But of all the northern Princes in this century, 
none appeared with a more diſtinguiſhed. luſtrg 
than Waller J. King of Denmark, who ac 
quired an immortal name by the glorious, battles 
which he fought: againſt the pagan, nations, the 
Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, and others, Who, 
either by their incurſions, or their revolt, drew 


upon them the weight of his victorious am. 


The propagation of the Goſpel among the Li- 
vonians was attended with much difficulty; and 
alſo with horrible fcenes of cruelty; and bloodſhed, 
The firſt miſſionary, who attempted the converſion 
of that-ſavage and ; barbarous people, was Main- 
ard, a regular canon of St. Auguſtin, in the mo- 
naſtery of Sigeberg. Towards the concluſion of 


this century he travelled to. Livonia, with a com- 


pany of merchants of Bremen, who traded thither, 
and he improved this opportunity of ſpreading the 


light of the Goſpel in that barbarous region of ſus 


perſtition and darkneſs. The inſtructions and ex · 
hortations however of this zealous apoſtle were 
lightly attended to, and produced little or no effect 
upon that uncivilized nation; upon this he addreſ- 
fed himſelf, to the Roman pontiff, Urban III. 
who confecrated him biſhop af the _Livbnians, 
and, at the ſame time, declared a Holy war againſt 
that obſtinate people. This war, which at firſt was 
carried on againſt the inhabitants of the province of 
Eſthonia, was continued with ſtill greater vigour: and 
rendered more univerſal by Berthold, abbot of Luc- 
ca, who left his monaſtery to ſhare the ts _ 
5 | rels 
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| laurels 'of Mainard, whom he e fe- 
| ceded i in the ſee of Livonia. 192 © B 
This man was again 9 by Albert, canon 
of Bremen, who entered Livonia in 1198, and 
Inſtituted there the military order of the Knights 
ſword-bearers. New legions were ſent from Ger- 
many to ſecond the efforts, and add efficacy to the 
miſſion of theſe military apoſtles. This wretched 
people exhauſted at length, and unable to ſtand 
any longer firm againſt the arm of perſecution, 
abandoned the ſtatues of their pagan deities, and 
ſubſtituted in their place the images of the ſaints. 
But while they received the bleſſings of the Goſ- 
pel, they were at the ſame time, depribed of all 
earthly comforts; for their lands and poſſeſſions 
were taken from them with the moſt odious-cir- 
cumſtances of cruelty and violence, and the meine 
and biſhops divided the ſpoi l“ 
The moſt eminent of the Chriſtian Aer wiio 
| ee ed the converſion of the Sclavonians, was Vi- 
cellinus, a native of Hamelen, a man of extraordi- 
nary merit, Who after having preſided many years in 
the ſociety of the regular canons of St. Auguſtin at 
Falderen, was, atlength conſecrated biſhop of Olden. 
bourg. This . nt man had employed the laſt 
thirty years of his life ,t amidit numbetleſsvexations, 
. dangers, and difficulties, in inſtructing the Sclavo- 
nians, and exhorting them to comply with the in- 
vitations of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; and as his pious 
labours were directed by true wiſdom , and carried 
on with che molt W ins induſtry and zeal, fo 
- 73, 56+ hey 
v See the Origines Livoniz, ſeu Chronicon vetus Livoni- 
Zum, publiſhed in folio, at Frankfort, in the year 1740, by 
Jo. Daniel Gruberus. 
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that fierce and untractable people. Nor was his mi- 
niſtry among the Sclavonians the only circum- 
ſtance which redounds to the. honour of his me- 
mory ; the hiſtory, of his life and actions in gene- 
ral furniſhes proofs of his piety and zeal, ſuthcient 


. : 


to tranſmit his name to the lateſt generations.“ 


The new kingdom of Jeruſalem, which had 


been erected by the holy warriors towards the con- 


cluſion of the preceding century, ſeemed to flou- 


perous ſcene was, however, but tranſitory, and 
was ſoon ſucceeded by the moſt terrible calamities 
and deſolations. Many of the firſt Chriſtian con- 

uerors returned to Europe, when they conceived 
they had accompliſhed their vow ; and thoſe who 


_ Tiſh conſiderably at the beginning of this, and to 
reſt upon firm and ſolid foundations, This proſ- 


remained, n on the death of Godfrey, | 


| ions. The Mahometan 
powers therefore who had at firſt been thrown in- 
to conſternation, by the numbers, valour, and 


ſucceſs of the ſoldiers of the croſs, now recovered 
from their ſurpriſe, and collecting troops and ſo- 


liciting ſuccours from all quarters, they haraſſed 


and exhauſted the Chriſtians by invdſions and wars 


without interruption. The latter ſuſtained at 

_ firſt the efforts of their enemies with their uſual 

fortitude, and maintained their ground E 4644 
alter 2 


ny years; but when Atabec Zenghi, +. 
long ſiege, made himſelf maſter of the city of Edef- 
* Moſh, cent. 12. e. 1. 2 „ 
+ Atabec was a title of honour given by the Sultans to the 
viceroys or. heutenants whom they entruſted Wich che goverg- 
ment of their provinces. The Latin authors, who have writ. 
ten the hiſtory of this holy war, and of whom Bongarſius has 
given us a complete hiſt, called this Atabec Zenghi, Saugumus. 
dee Herbelot, Biplioth, Orient, at the word Atabèc, p. 14a. 
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egan to fail, and a diffidence in 


| ad 34.4 5 2. _ „ ith: n 1 inn I 
their own-ſtrength obliged them to turn their eyes 


SE. 2 * iI #- 3 . 4 n 
once more towards Europe. They implored in the 
moſt deſponding ſtrain, the aſſiſtance of the Euro- 
pean princes, and requeſted a freſh army to ſupport 
their tottering empire in the Holy Land, _ 
nenen Ii «4.4 £33. ih 5k hd $37 „ 

A new expedition was not, However, refolyec 
upon with ſuch unanimity and precipitation as the 


rmer had been; it was the ſubject of long de- 
liberation, and its expediency was keenly debated 
both in the cabinets of princes, and in the aſſemblies 
of the clergy and the people. Bernagd, the fas 
mous abbot of Clairval, a man of the boldeſt reſo- 
lution and bf the greateſt authority, pu 
theſe diſputes under the Pontificate of Fugeniug ITT, 
who had been his diſciple, and who was Wholl 
8 by his counfits. This eloquent and zea- 
ous eccleſiaſtic preached the croſs with great ardour 
and ſucceſs ; and in the grand parliament aſſem- 


1 


bled at Vezelai, A. D. 1146, at which Lewis 


BS þ OY 2; 208 aero ., e AFL 
II. g of France, with his que A pro 
VII. king of France, queen, 300; p30 5 


re Lt ing oye IT 712 
digious concourſe bro the nobility, were, prel 
Bernard reconimendec | <C 1 
ſuch perſuaſive power, and declared with ſuch 
aſſurance that he had a divine commiſſion to fore; 
tel its (glorious ſuccels,. that the king, the queen, 


and all the nobles, immediately put on the mili- 


e aud prepared themſelves for the royage 
to Pa 


eſtine. Conrad III. Emperor of Germany,. 


was, for ſome time, unmoved by the exhortations 
of Bernard; but he was at length gainedover 


* 


rby the 
nne 311 | 7 Pas T7 + 
urgent ſolicitations of the fervent abbot,. my fol- 


lowed the example of the French monarch. The 
two princes, euch at the head of a'tiurnerous army, 
let out for Paleſtine, to which they were to march 


by 
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Cent. 12] Unfortunate Lis of the. * 
by different roads. But before their r in all: 


— 


Holy Land, the greater part of their forces were 
melted away, and periſhed miſerably, ſome by fa⸗ 
mine, ſome by the word of the Mahometans, ſome 
by ſhipwreck, and a conſiderable number by. the, 
perfidious cruelty. of the Greeks, who conſidered. 
the Weſtern nations as more to be feared than the 


| Mahometans themſelves. | Lewis: VII. left his. 


kingdom, A. D. 1147, and, in the month '* ap 
March, of the following year, he arrived at An- 
tioch, with the wretched remains of, his army, 
exhauſted and dejected by the hardſhips they had 

endured. Conrad ſet out alſo in the year 1147, 
in the month of May, and in November follaw-, 

ing, he arrived. at Nice, where he joined the, 
French army, after having loſt the greater part of 
his own by a ſucceſſion of calamities. From Nice 
the two princes proceeded to Jeruſalem, D 


1148, whence they led back into Europe, the fol- 


lowing year, the miſerable remnant of 


which had ſuryived the diſaſters they had met with, | 


in this expedition. Such was the unhappy iſſue; f 
the ſecond Cruſade, which was rendered ineffec-. 
tual by a variety of cauſes, but more particularly - 
by the jealouſies and diviſions which diſtracted 
the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. Nor was it more inef- 
fectual in Paleſtine than it Was detrimental to Eu- 
rope, by draining the wealth of its faireſt. provin- 
ces, and. deſtroying wens numbers of ts inhas , 
itants. -- Kante 
The nee event 1 this rand anon 
was not however ſufficient, when conſidered alone. 
to render the affairs of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine | 
entirely deſperate, Had their chiefs and princes 
laid aſide their animoſities and contentions, had 
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ed force, they would probably have repaired their | 
loſſes, and recovered their glory, But this way 


far from being the caſe. By their inteſtine quar- 


rels, jealouſies, and difcords, they weakened their 
efforts againſt the enemies who furrounded them, 


and conſumed their ſtrength by unhappily dividing 


it. Saladin, viceroy, or rather ſultan of Egypt 
and Syria, and the moſt valiant chjef of whom the 
 Mahometan annals can boaſt, took advantage of 
theſe lamentable diviſions. He took priſoner Guy 
of Lufignan, king of Jeruſalem, in a fatal battle 


fought near Tiberias, A. D. 1197; and in the 


courſe of the fame year, reduced Jerufalem itſelf 
under his dominion, The carnage and deſolation 
which accompanied this dreadful campaign threw 
the affairs of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt into the 
moſt deſperate condition, and left them no glimpſe 
of hope, but what aroſe from the expected ſuc- 
cours of the European princes. 'Thefe ſuccburs 
were obtained for them by the Roman Pontiffs 


wich much difficulty, and in conſequence of re- 


peated folicitations and entreaties. But the event 


of ſeruſaleem. | „ 
The third expedition was undertaken A. D. 
1189, by Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, em- 
peror of Germany, who, with a prodigious army, 
marched through ſeveral Grecian provinces, Where 
he had innumerable diffieulties and öbſtacles to 
overcome, into the Leffer Aſia, wWhenee, after ha- 
ving defeated the ſultan of Iconium, he penetrated 
into Syria. His valour and conduct promiſed ſuc- 
ceſsful- and glorious campaigns to the army he 


* 


commanded, when, by an unhappy W 


Cent. 12:] Third Cruſade, Richard Cu de Lion, Ge. Of | 


loſt his life in the river Saleph, which runs through 
Seleucia. The manner of his death is not known 
with any degree of certainty ;- but the. loſs of ſuch 
an able chief dejected the ſpirits of his troops, and 
in conſequence. of it conſiderable numbers of them 


returned to Europe. Thoſe that remained continued 


the war under the command of Frederic, ſon of the 


deceaſed Emperor; but the greater part of them 


N miſerably by a peſtilential diſorder, which 
d with fatal violence in the camp, and ſwept 
0 vaſt numbers every day. The new general died 
of this terrible diſeaſe A. D. 1191; thoſe who: 
eſcaped its fury were diſperſed, and few % 
to their own country. 
The example of F rederic Barbaroſſa was FRY 
lowed, in the year 1.190, by Philip Auguſtus king of 


France, and Richard I. king of England.“ Theſe: 


two monarchs proceeded from their reſpective domi - 
nions with a'conſiderable number of ſhips: of War 
and tranſports, arrived in Paleſtine in the year 


1191, each at the head of a ſeparate army, and 


were ſucceſsful in their firſt encounters With the 
Infidels. After the reduction of the ſtrong city 
of Acca or Ptolemais, which had been defended 
by the Moſlems with the moſt obſtinate valour; 


the French monarch returned into Europe, in 


the month of July 1191, leaving, however, be- 
hind him à conſiderable part of the army which he 
had conducted into Paleſtine. Aſter his departure, 
the king of England purſue the War, exhibited 
daily marks of his heroic intrepidity and military 
ſkill, and not only defeated Saladin in ſeyeral en- 
gagements, but alſo made himſelf maſter of Vaffa 


(more een. pe nown by the name of Joppa) 


and Czfarea. ſerted however b the French 


and 
» Called by way 'of f eminence, Richard Cur de Lion. * 


1 
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FAST Origia e the military Orders. 1 Cent. 12. 


and Italians, and influenced by other motives ant 
conſiderations of eſſential impartance, he concluded, 
A. D. 1193, with Saladin, a truce of three years, 
three months, and as many days, and ſoon evacu- 
ated Paleſtine with his whole army. * Such was 
the iſſue of the third expedition againſt the Infidels, 
Which exhauſted England, France and Germany, 
both of men and money, without. producing any 
ſolid advantage, or giving even a favourable tur 
to the affairs of the Chriſtians in the Holy Land. 

Theſe wars between the Chriſtians and the Maho- 

metans gave riſe to the /hree famous military ordert, 

_ whoſe office it Was to:deftroy the robbers that in- 
 feſted the public roads, to haraſs the Moſlems by: 
perpetual inroads and warlike atchievements, to 
aſſiſt the poor and ſick pilgrims, whom the devo- 
tion of the times conducted to the holy ſepulchre, 
and to perform ſeveral other ſervices which tende 
tothe general good. The firſt of theſe orders was 

that of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who, 
derived their name, and particularly the title of 
Hoſpitallers, from an hoſpital dedicated in that 
city to St. John the Baptiſt, in which certain pi- 
ous and charitable brethren, were conſtantly em- 
ployed in relieving and refreſhing with neceſſary 
ſupplies the indigent» and difeaſed ere who 
were daily arriving at Jeruſalem. "When this city 
became the metropolis of anew kingdom, the re- 
venues of the hoſpital were ſo greatly increaſed by 
the liberality of ſeveral princes, and the pious do- 
nations of ſuch opulent perſons as frequented the 

holy places, that they far ſurpaſſed the 1 
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re deſigled to rtſieve. ace 
was that Raym Aer Puy, who was tlie ruler öf this 
charitable hou 8 efeiech tb the king of Jervfalem 
to make war upon the Mahometans at his'own 


expetice, ſeconded” by His * who AN 


under him in this famous hoſp pital. Balduin 
to whom this propoſal was made, accepted it tea- 
dy, and the enterprize Was ſolemnly apptpved 
and confitmed oy the "authority Fe Pope: 
Thus from undertaking the defence of their Hof- 
pital, they proceeded to undertake the defence of 
155 Holy Land, and afterwards that of other Chriſ- 
tian countries againſt the Mahometan powers; 
and thus the world was ſurpriſed with the kAtrig 
ordinary transformation of a devout fraternity, 
Who had ved remote from the noiſe and tumult 
of arms in the performance of works of charity 
and mercy, into a' valiant and hardy band of war- 
riors. he whole order was upon this occaſion 
divided into three claſſes ; the firſt included the 
Knights, or ſoldiers of üanRrious birth, who were 
to unſheath their ſwords in the Chriſtian caule ; 
in the ſecond were comprehended the. Prieſit, who 
were to'officiate in the churches which belonged 
to the order; and in the third; the ſerving brethren, 
or the ſoldiers of low condition. This r 
order afforded, upon many occaſions, eminent proofs 
of their reſolution and yalour, and acquired im- 
menſe - opulence by their heroic atchievenient 
When Paleſtine was irrecoverably loſt, the knights 
paſſed into the iſle of Cyprus; they afterwards 
made themſelves maſters of Rhodes, Where 
ey maintained thernſelves for 2 long kithe“! 
but being at length expelled by the, Turks, they 
received from the Emp cror Charles 155 A grant of 


the 


. * * 2 0 | n | | 
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| | the Iſland of Malta, where their chief or grand 
commander ſtill reſide. Rs Ht 


C3 


Another order, which was entirely of « my 
nature, was that of the Knights Templars, fo call. 
ed from a palace, adjoining to the temple of Je- 
ruſalem, which was appropriated to their uſe for 

à certain time by Balduin II. The foundations 
of this order were laid at Jeruſalem, in the year 
1118, by Hugues des Pagens, Geoffry of St. Alde- 
mer, or St. rs ty and ſeven other perſons whoſe 
names are unknown ; but it was not before the 
year 1228, that it acquired a proper degree of ſta- 
bility, by being gopfirmed agate in the council 

of Troyes, and ſubjected to a rule of diſcipline, 
drawn up by St. Bernard. Theſe warlike Tem- 
plars were to defend and ſupport the cauſe of 
Cheiſtianity by force of arms, to have inſpection 
over the public roads, and to protect the pilgrims, 
who came to viſit Jeruſalem, againſt the inſults 
and barbarity of the Mahometans. The order 
flouriſhed for ſome time, and acquired immenſe 
riches, and an eminent degree of military renown; 
but, as their proſperity increaſed, their vices were 

_ multiplied, and their arrogance, luxury, and 
cruelty roſe at laſt to ſuch. an enormous height, 
that their privileges were revoked, and their order 

ſuppreſſed by a decree of the Pope and of the coun- 

eil of Vienne in Dauphiny, about the year 1311.4 

Ibe third order reſembled the firſt in this reſpect, 

that, though it was a military inſtitution, the _ ö 


See a full account of thie inſtitution, in a ſmall volume 
el 3 entitled the Preſent State of Sicily and Malta, 

_ + Bibere Templanorum more, was a common es. e 
Trhere is good reaſon to ſuſpect, that the immenſe wealth 
of this fraternity, afforded no inconfiderable temptation to the 
gm of Chriſtendom, to exent ibeinſelves for its ſuppreſ- 


1 
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of the poor, and the relief of the ſick. were not 
excluded from the ſervices it preſcribed. Its mem- 
bers were diitinguithed by the title of Teutonic 


© Knights of St. Mary of Feruſalem, but we cannot, 


with any degree of certainty, trace its origin far- 
ther back than the year 1190, during the fiege of 
Acca or Ptolemais. In this long and tedious ſiege 


ſeveral pious and charitable merchants of Bremen 


and Lubec, affected with the ſight of the miſeries 


which the beſiegers ſuffered, devoted themſelves 


entirely to the ſervice of the ſick and wounded 
ſoldiers, and erected a kind of hoſpital or tent, 
where they gave conſtant attendance to all ſuch un- 
happy objects as had recourſe to their- charity. 


This pious undertaking, was ſo agreeable to the 


German princes, who were preſent at this pro- 
tracted and bloody ſiege, that they thought proper 
to form a fraternity of German knights to bring 


it to a greater degree of 8 Their reſo- 


lution was approved by Pope Celeſtine III. whe 


confirmed the new order by a bull iſſued on ths 
twenty-third of February, A. D. 1192. Thi 
order was entirely appropriated to the Germans, 


and even of them none were admitted as members, 


but ſuch as were of an illuſtrious birth. The ſup- 


port of Chriſtianity, the defence of the Holy Land, 
and the relief of the poor and needy, were the im- 
portant duties and ſervice to which the Teutonic 


Knights devoted themſelves by a ſolemn vow. Au- 


ſterity and frugality were the firſt charaReriſtics 


of this rifing order, and the equeſtrian garment,? 
with bread and wager, were the only reward which - 


the knights derived from their generous labours. 


But this auſterity proved of a ſhort duration, and 


dn, 


ſe - 


diminiſhed in proportion as the revenues a 


„ This garment was a white mantle wich a black croſs. KK 
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feffiohis of he, order augmented; The Teuto“ 
nie Eni oh 
made e maſters of Pruſſia, Livonia, 
Courland, and Semigallen; but, in proceſs of time, 
| their viQtbriohs arms received ſeveral checks, and 
When the light of the Reformation aroſe upon Ger- 
5 Many, they were deprived of the richeſt provinces 


after their retreat from Paleſtine 


Which they poſſeſſed in that country; though they 


till retained there à certain portion of their ancient 
F territories, . 
If we direct our N to the Wternal ſtate of 

: Chriſtendom during this century, we ſhall find it 
Mill diyided 
Empi ire and the Prieſthood. Paſchal IT. Who 


by the unhappy diſputes between the 


Had been taifed to the Pontificate about the con- 


cluſion of the preceding age, ſeemed now to ſit firm 
and ſecure in the apoſtolic chair, without the 
leaſt apprehenſion from the Imperial faction. Af. 


ter the death of Guibert in 1100, this faction in- 


deed, choſe in his place a perſon named Albert; 
| but he was ſeized the day of his election and eat 


into priſon. Theęodoric and Magnulf, were ſue- 
ceſſivel choſen after Albert, but could not fup port 
their claim for any time to the Pontificate* 


'Paſcal, therefore, unwilling to let the preſent 


ſucceſs of the papal party paſs unimproved; re- 
newed in a council aMeetnbled at Rome, A. D. 
1102, the decrees of his predeceſſors againſt in- 
veſtitures, and the ex communications which thez 


Had fulminated againſt Henry IV. and uſed 'his 
moſt vigorous endeavours to- excite on all ſides 


new enemies to that unfortunate emperor. Heniry 

Fr poſed however, with much coriftancy and reſo- 

a efforts of this Hole F Pontif, and eluded 
20 Wha With 


in 


. See Fleury Hiſt, Eel livr. lin. Ixv. vol. xiv. Pg * uf 
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with much dexterity and vigilance his perfidi-, 
ous ſtratagems. But his heart, wounded in the 


tendereſt part, loſt all its firmneſs and courage, 
when, in the year 1106, an unnatural ſon, under 
the impious pretext of religion took up arms againſt 
his perſon and his cauſe. Henry V. fo was this 


monſter RN rn his father 1 ma 


treacherous: manner, and obliged him to 


the empire; after Which the unhappy prinoe retinol 
to Liege, where, deſerted by all his adherents, he 


was releaſed from his an by org in the e 
1106. 


The revolution. which this odious bee auf. 
ed in the empire, was, however, leſs favourable 
to the views of Paſcal than he expected. Henry 
V. could by no means be perſuaded to renounce 
his right of inueſting the Biſhops and Abbots, though 


he was willing to grant the right of election to tie 
Canons and Monks, as was uſual before his time. 
Upon this the exaſperated Pontiff renewed, in the 

councils of Guaſtallo and Troyes, the decrees which 


had ſo frequently been iſſued againſt inveftitures, 


and the flame-broke out-with new force It Was, : 


indeed, ſuſpended during a few years, by the wars 
in which Henry V. was engaged, and which 


vented his bringing the diſpute to aconcluſion. But 
no ſooner had he made peace with his enemies, and. 


compoſed the tumults which interrupted the tran- 


quillity of the empire, than he ſet out for Italy with 


a formidable army, A. D. 1110, in order to put an 


end to the long and unhappy conteſt. He advan- 


low marches, while the 
trembling Pontiff, 20 to the loweſt and moſt 
defenceleſs condition, propoſed to him the follow- + 


ced towards Rome 


ing conditions of peace: That he, on the one hand, 


ſhould renounce-the right of inveſting with the ving "0 
tar * Bilbops and Abbots 
VOL, 11. ſhould, 


and the craſier ʒ and 
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ſhould, on the other hand, reſign to the Emperor all 
the grants they had received from Charlemagne, of 
thoſe rights and privileges which belong to royalty; 
ſuch as the power of raiſing tribute, coining money, 
and poſſeſſing independent lands and territories, 


with other immunities of a ſimilar nature. Theſe 


conditions were agreeable to Henry, and he accord- 
ingly ratified them by a formal conſent in the year 
1111; but they proved extremely diſpleaſing to the 
Italian and German Biſhops, who ex reſled their 
diſſent in the ſtrongeſt terms. A fatal tumult 
aroſe in the Church of St. Peter, where the con- 
tending parties were aſſembled with their reſpective 
followers, upon which Henry ordered the Pope to 
be ſeized, and to be confined in the caſtle of Viter- 
bo. After remaining a priſoner for ſome time, the 


captive Pontiff was engaged, by the unhappy cir- 


cumſtances of his preſent condition, to enter into 
a new convention, by which he ſolemnly receded 
from the article of the former treaty which regard- 
ed inveſtitures, and confirmed to the Emperor the 
privilege of inaugurating the Biſhops and Abbots 
with the ring and creſier. Thus was the peace 
concluded, in conſequence of which the vanquiſhed 


Pontiff arrayed Henry with the imperial diadem. 


This tranſitory peace, which was the fruit of 


violence and neceſſity, was followed by greater tu- 


mults and more dreadful wars, than had yet afflict- 


ed the Church. Immediately after the concluſion 
of this treaty, Rome was filled with the moſt ve- 


hement commotions, and a univerſal clamour was 


excited againſt the Pontiff, who was accuſed of 


having violated, in a ſcandalous manner, the duties 


and dignity of his ſtation, and of having proſtituted 


the majeſty of the Church by his ignominious com- 
pliance with the demands of the Emperor. To 


appeaſe theſe commotions, Paſcal aſſembled, in the 
| - 13" 54-7 Sour * 
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year. 1112, a council in the Church of Lateran ; 
and there not only confeſſed, with the deepeſt con- 
trition, the crime he had committed in concludin 
ſuch a convention with the Emperor, but ſubmitt 
moreover the deciſion of that matter to the deter- 
mination of the council, who accordingly took that 
treaty into conſideration, and ſolemnly annulled it. 
This ſtep was followed by many events which gave, 
for a long time, an unfavourable turn to the affairs 
of the Emperor. He was excommunicated in ma- 
ny ſynods and councils both in France and Ger- 
many; he was even placed in the black liſt of here- 
tics, a denomination which expoſed to the greateſt 
dangers in theſe ſuperſtitious and barbarous times z 
and, to complete his anxiety, he ſaw the German 


an 
— 
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princes revolting from his authority in ſeveral pla- 


ces, and taking up arms in the cauſe of the Church. 
To put an end to the calamities which thus afflict- 


ed the empire on all ſides, Henry ſet out a ſecond 


time for Italy, with a numerous army, in the year 


1116, and arrived the year following at Rome, 


where he aſſembled the conſuls, ſenators and no-— . 


bles, while the fugitive Pontiff retired to Beneven- 
to. Paſcal, however, during this forced abſence, 
engaged the Normans to come to his aſſiſtance, 
and, encouraged by the proſpect of immediate ſuc- 
cour, prepared every thing for a vigorous war againſt 
the Emperor, and attempted to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of Rome. 


1118. Soon after the. death of Paſcal, a peace 
was effected between the court of Rome and the 
Empire. The ſame troubles however broke out 
afreſh during the reign of Frederic I. but the Em- 


peror was at length obliged. to conclude a diſad- 


vantageous treaty with the Pope. 5 
4 E 2 Alexander 


But, in the midſt of theſe warlike 
preparations, which drew the attention of Europe, 


the military Pontiff concluded his days, A. D. 
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Alexander III. who was rendered famous 

his long and fucceſsful conteſt with Frederic I 
Was alſo engaged in a warm diſpute with Henry Il. 
King of England, occaſioned by the arrogance of 
Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In 


the council of Clarendon, which was held in the 


year 1164, ſeveral laws were enacted, for the ſalu- 
tary purpoſe of reſtraining the abuſes of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical tribunals, and reducing the cognizance. of 
all civil erimes and miſdemeanors under the autho. 
rity of the king and his judges. _ To. theſe laws 
Becket '* refuſed obedience,. conſidering them 
as prejudicial to the divine rights of the 
Church in general, and to the prerogatives of 
ome in particular. A violent debate ſucceeded 
between the reſolute monarch and the rebellious 
—— and the latter was obliged to retire into 
rance, where Alexander III. was at that time in 


a kind of exile, This pontiff and the king of 


France interpoſed their good offices in order to 
ſe theſe differences, and they ſuceeeded ſo 


far, after much trouble and difficulty, as to encou- 


rage Becket to return into England, where he was 


re- inſtated in his forfeited dignity. But the gene- 
rous and indulgent proceedings of his ſovereign to- 


wards him were not ſufficient to conquer his ob · 
ſtinacy in maintaining, what he called, the privi- 


leges of the Church; nor could he be induced by 


any means to comply with the views and meaſures 


of Henry. The conſequences of this inflexible re- 
ſiſtance were fatal to the haughty prelate. After 


repeated affronts, the king one day, in an unguard- 
ed moment when particularly exaſperated, unfor- 


tunately expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe: Am I 
not unhappy that, among the numbers who are 


attached 


* See Matth. Paris, Hi/or. Major. p. 82, 83, 101, 114 Das, 
Wilkins, Concilia Magna Britanniæ, tom, 1. P. 434+ | 
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1 to my interreſts and employed in my Men 
vice, there is none poſſeſſed of Cort enough to re- 
ſent the affronts which I am conſtantly receiving 
from a miſerable prieſt ? ¶heſe words, were indeed 
not pronounced in vain. Four gentlemen of the 
court, whoſe names were Fitz - Urſe, Tracy, Brit- 
ton and Morville, murdered Becket in his chapel, 
as he was engaged in performing the evening ſer-. 
vice. Henry however ſuſpecting the deſign of the 
four gentler«.en from ſore menacing expreſſions 
they had dropt, diſpatched a meſſenger after them, 
charging them to attempt nothing againſt the per- 
ſon of the primate. But theſe orders arrived too 
late.“ Such an event was calculated to produce 
warm debates between the King of England and 
the Roman Pontiff; and the latter was at length 
ſucceſsful enough in the conteſt to force the ſup» 


pliant monarch to undergo a ſevere courſe of pen- 


ance, in order to expiate a crime of which he was 
conſidered as the principal promoter; while the 
murdered prelate was ſolemnly enrolled in the 
higheſt 8 of ſaints and martyrs, and innumer- 
able miracles were reported to have been er 
by his ſacred bones. 
It was not only by force of arms, but alſo dy: 
uninterrupted efforts of dexterity and artifice, b 
wiſe councils and prudent laws, that Alexander. 
III. extended the authority of the Romith See. In 
the third council of the Lateran, held at Rome 
A. D. 1179, the following decrees, among many 
others upon different ſubje&s, were paſſed by his 
advice and authority: iſt. That in order ta put aa 
end to the confuſion and diſſenſions which fa con- 
monly accompanied the election of a Pope, the 
right of election ſhould not only be veſted in the 


„% TD Cardinals 
* Hume's Hiſt, of England, vol. K P29 85 
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Cardinals alone, but alſo that the perſon, in whoſe 
favour two thirds of the college of Cardinals vot- 


ed, ſhould be conſidered as the lawful and duly elec. , 


ted Pope. This law is {till in force; it was there- 
fore from the time of Alexander that the election 
acquired that form which it ſtill retains, by which 
not only the people, but alſo the Roman Clergy, 
are excluded entirely from all ſhare in the honour 
of conferring that important dignity. 2dly. A ſpiri- 


tual war was declared againſt heretics, whoſe num. 


bers increaſing rapidly about this period, created 
much diſturbance in the Church in general, and more 
particularly in ſeveral provinces in France. gdly. 


The right of recommending and nominating to the 
order of faints was alſo taken away from councils 


and biſhops, and canonixation was ranked among 
the greater and more important cauſes, the 'Cogni- 
Zance of which belonged to the Pope alone. To 
all this we muſt not forget to add, that the power 
of creating new kingdoms, which had been claim- 
ed by the Pontiff from the time of Gregory VII. 
was not only aſſumed, but exerciſed, by Alexander 
in a remarkable inſtance; for in the year 1179, he 
conferred the title of King, with the enſigns of 
royalty, upon Alphonſo I. Duke of Portugal, who, 


under the Pontificate of Lucius II. had rendered, 
his province tributary. to the Roman See.“ 


Upon the death of Alexander, Urbald, Biſhop of 
Oſtia, known by the name of Lucius I1I; was. 
raiſed to the Pontificate, A. D. 1181, by the ſuf⸗ 
frages of the Cardinals alone. The adminiſtration 


of this new Pontiff was embittered by violent tu- 
mults and ſeditions; for he was twice driven out 
| of the city by the A who could not bear a 


Pope 


o Baronius, Annal. ad A. 1179. Ka III. Epi iſtolz, lth, 
ep. xl ix. p. 54. tom. i. ed. Baluzian. - 5 
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Pope elected in oppoſition to the ancient cuſtom, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the Clergy 


and people: in the midſt of theſe troubles he 


died at Verona in the year 1185, and was ſucceed- 
ed by Hubert Crivelli, Biſhop of Milan, who aſſu- 
med the title of Urban III. and without having 
tranſacted any thing worthy of mention during his 
ſhort Pontificate, died of grief in the year 1187, 
upon hearing that Saladin had rendered himſelf 
maſter of Jeruſalem. Celeſtine III. whoſe name 
was Hyacinth, a native of Rome, and a cardinal 
deacon, makes a ſhining figure in hiſtory. He 
fulminated his excommunications againſt the Em- 


perors Henry VI. and Leopold; Duke of Auſtria, 


on account of their having ſeized and impriſoned 
Richard I. King of England, as he was returmin 
from the Holy Land; he alſo ſubjected to the ſame 


malediction Alphonſo X. King of Galicia and 


Leon, on account of an inceſtuous marriage into 
which that prince had entered, and commanded 
Philip Auguſtus, King of France, to re-admit to 
the conjugal ſtate and honours Ingelburg his 
queen, whom he had divorced for reaſons un-' 
known ; though this order, in reality, produced 
but little effect. But the moſt illuſtrious and re- 


ſolute Pontiff, who filled the papal chair during 


this century, was Lotharius, Count of Segni, car- 


dinal deacon, otherwiſe known by the name of 


Innocent III. The arduous undertakings and 


bold atchievements of this eminent Pontiff, who 


was placed at the head of the Church in the year 
1198, belong to the hiſtory of the following cen- 
tury. e 
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OF DOCTRINES,. RITES AND CEREMONIES, | 


School Divinity — Pretended Revelations Origin 


and Progreſs of Indulgences I. nene how 1c 
tion of the Virgin Mary. 


HE doctrines of the eſtabliſhed Church under 
went in this age of ignorance but little altera - 


tion, They were obſcured indeed by ſuperſtition, 


and rendered ludicrous by a ceremonious and pom 
pous worſhip. Theſcholaſtic doctors, whoconſider. 
ed the deciſions of the Ancients and the precepts of 
the Dialecticians, as the oat criterion” of truth, 


inſtead of explaining the doQrines of the goſpel, 


mined them by — , and ſunk divine truth under 
the ruins of a captious philoſophy ; while the Myſ- 
ties, Japſing perhaps into the oppoſite extreme, are 
ſaid to have maintained, that the ſouls of the truly 
pious were incapable of any ſpontaneous motions, 


and could only be actuated by a divine impulſe ; 


and thus not only ſet limits to the pretenſions of 
reaſon, but excluded it entirely from religion and 
morality ; nay, in ſome meaſure, denied its very 


exiſtence. 

Fo finiſh the abſurd portrait of ſuperſtition, it 
is only neceſſary to obſerve that human creduhity 
extended in this century to ſuch a degree that when 


either the frenzy of a diſordered imagination, or 
the artfulneſs of hypocriſy thought proper to pub- 
liſh the dreams or viſions, which they fancred, or 
pretended, to receive Rn above, the multitude re- 
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Cent. F.] Origin of Hf rr. 33% 
ſorted to the new oracle, and reſpected its deciſions 
as the commands of God, who, in this way, was 
pleaſed, as they imagined, to communicate coun- 


ſel, inſtruction, and the knowledge of his will to 
men. Of this remark there needs no better illufſ- 
| tration, than the extraordinary reputation which 
W+ was obtained in Germany by the two famous 
i pheteſſes, Hildegard, Abbeſs of Bingen, and Eliza- 
p- beth of Schonauge. i e SKIS LIP SERT 
The origin of the ſale of indulgences is 
not I believe very generally underſtood. It was | 
"TH a branch of the grand doctrine of penance, and _ | 
a. was founded on the authority which was claim - i 
n, ed by the Biſhops of proportioning the puniſhment j 
'W to the offence of the criminal. When therefore the | 
a _ exigencies of the Church demanded, they granted | 
of to their flock the power of purchaſing the remiſ- | 
i, MW fonof the penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors by a | 
I, ſum of money, which was to be applied to certain 1 
2p religious purpoſes ; or, in other words, they pub- | 
. liſh-d indulgences, which ſoon became an inexhauſ- | 
a tible ſource of opulence to the epiſcopal orders. | 
y The Abbots and Monks, who were not qualified | 
5 to grant indulgences, had recourſe to other methods 3 
"= of enriching their convents. They carried through | 
f the country the carcaſſes and rehics of the ſaints in | 
G ſolemn proceſſion, and permitted the multitude to | 
y behold, touch, and embrace theſe ſacred and lucra- | 
| tive remains, at certain eſtabliſhed prices. When þ 
t however the Roman Pontiffs caſt an eye upon the 


immenſe treaſures which the inferior rulers of the 

n Church were accumulating by the fale of indulgen- 

8 ces, they thought proper to limit the power of the 

E _ Biſhops in remitting the penalties impoſed upon 

R ſinners, and aſſumed almoſt entirely this profitable 

, traffic to themſelves, - In conſequence of this new 

q meaſure, the eourt of Rome became the general 
A magazine 
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02 Works of Supererogation. Cent. 12. 
magazine of indulgences; and the Popes, occaſion- 
ally publiſhed, not only an univerſal, but a com- 

plete, or what they call a plenary remiſſion of all 
the temporal pains and penalties, which the Church 

had annexed to certain tranſgreſſions. Not con- 
tent however with this ſingular privilege, they 
proceeded {till farther; and not only remitted the 
penalties which the We and eccleſiaſtical laws 
bees enacted againſt tranſgreſſors, but uſurped the 
authority which belongs to God alone, and pretend- 
ed to aboliſh even the puniſhments which are re- 
ſerved in a future ſtate for the workers of iniquity.* 
The Pontiffs firſt employed this pretended pre- 
rogative in promoting the holy war, and ſcattered. 
abroad their indulgences, though with a certain 
degree of moderation, in order to encourage the 

European princes to form new expeditions for the 

conqueſt of Paleſtine ; but, in proceſs of time, the 

charm of indulgences. was practiſed upon various 
occaſions of much leſs conſequence. Their in- 
troduction, among other things, deſtroyed the cre- 
dit and authority of the ancient canonical andeccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline of penance, and occaſioned the re- 
moval and ſuppreſſion of the penitentials, by which 
the reins were let looſe to every ſpecies ol vice. To 

juſtify theſe ſcandalous meaſures of the Popes, a 
monſtrous and fantaſtical doctrine was no invent- 

7 * which was modified and embelliſhed by St. 

Thomas 


* Morinus, De Adminiſtratione Sacraments Panitin, lib. x. cap. 
Rx, xxi, xxii, p. 768, —Rich. Simon, Biblioth. Critique, tom. iii. 
cap. xxxiii. p. 371. —Maibillen, Pref. ad Acta Sanftor. ſac. v. 
Aor. Sanctor. Benedict. p. 54 not to ſpeak. of the Proteſtant ; 
writers. 

+ Muratori Antig. Teal. medis avi, tom. v. p 76.—Frane. 
| Pagi. Breviar. "Rom, Pontif. tom. ii. p. 60. - Theed, Ruinarth, 
Vita Urbant II. p. 21. tom. iii. Op. Poſthum. 

t The penitential was a book, in which the a and kind 
of penance annened to each crime were regpkeress 5 


* 


Thomas in ih "Ri centi "#1 | 

port of this new doctrine was, ** Then lere Ae 

66 _ exiſted an immenſe treaſure of merit, com- 
e 


d of the pious deeds and virtuous actions, 
4 which the ſaints had performed beyond what was 
« neceſſary for their own ſalvation, * and which 
«« were therefore applicable to the benefit of 
6c others; that the guardian and diſpenſer of this 
precious treaſure” was the Pope; and that, of 
« conſequence; he was ry wn to aſſign to ſuch 
as he thought proper, a portion of this inex- 
« hauſtible ſource of merit, ſuitable to their reſpec- 
« tive guilt, and ſufficient to deliver them from 
«« the puniſhment due to their crimes ? 

The rites and ceremonies uſed in divine worſhip, 


both public and private, were now greatly aug- 


mented among the Greeks, and the fame fuperſti- 
tious paſſion for the introduction of new obſerv- 
ances, diſcovered itſelf in all the eaſtern churches. 
The Grecian, Neſtorian, and Jacobite Pontiffs, 
who were in any degree remarkable for: their-ere- 
dit or ambition, were defirous'of tranſmitting their 
names to poſterity by the invention of ſome Hew 
rite, or by ſome Reling change introduced into 
the method of worſhip which had hitherto prevail- 
ed. This was, indeed, almoſt the only means left 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves in an age, in whieh a ſenſe 
of the excellence of genuine religion and ſubſtan- 

tial piety was almoſt totally loſt. Thus ſome at- 


terapted, though in vain, to render their names im- 


mortal, by introducing a new method of reading 
or reciting the prayers of the Church; others 
changed the church muſic; others, again, „ tor- 
tured their inventions to find out ſome new mark 
of wann ann de offered co mo! relies 
| 1590 E 6 Rien 
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ſerious aſſiduity, in embelliſhing the garments of 


the Clergy, and in forming the motions and pol. 


to allume, in the celebration of divine worſhip. - 


_ tive height, ancreaſed in this century inſtead of di- 


conception, and ſeveral Popes | 
ent ſides of the queſtion. John XXII. favouted - 
the Dominicans, on account of the hatred Which 


The enthuſiaſlic veneration for the V irgin Mary, 


— 


which had been hitherts carried to ſuch an exceſ- 


miniſhing, ſince her dignity at this time was conſi- 


derably augmented by a new fiction relating to her 


curious; anꝗ in order to give the reader a full idea 


of its Ee it will he neeeſſary toadventurealittle 


beyond the ſtrict limits of chronology. About the 
Year 1x 30, the canons of Lyons ſtarted this opinion, 
and would have eſtabliſhed an office for its celebra- 
tion, but were oppoſed by St. Bernard. The doc- 


trine was alſo oppoſed at firſt by the diſciples of 

Thomas Aquinas; but in the year 1 300, the cele- 
brated Duns Scotus, a Cordelier* or Franciſcan firſt 
reduced ĩt to a probability, and his followers made it 
an article of faith, whilſt the Dotinicans ſtill held a 
contrary opinion. The controverſy between tie tv o] 
parties continued openly for upwards of gooyears,. 
nor has it yet been completely decided. The univer- 


ſny of Paris declared in favour of the immaculate 


he bore to the Cordeliers for their attachment to 


Lewis of Bavaria, whom he excommunicated. 
Sixtus IV. a Cordelier, favoured the opinion of 
Nis order, and in 1474 publiſhed a bull, in Which 


he prohibited any cenſure of that opinion as here- 
155 ; | £5) 1 5 


The Franciſcans, or Grey Frisrs, were called Cordelicrs, on 


os 


L ccount of the Knotted cord which they wear as a girdle, 


EY 


m of the Virgin. I Oent. 12, 


and images of the ſaints; while ſeveral eceleſiaſtics 
did not diſdain to employ their time, with the moſt 


znmaculale conception. The hiſtory of this dogma is 


Carry} Oe” OO 08 
tical, and confirmed the new ſervice which had 
been inſtituted for the feſtival of the immaculate 
conception. The famous council of Trent con- 
firmed the conſtitution of Sixtus IV. relating to 
the celebration of the conception; but without 
condemning as heretics thofe who maintained the 
contrary opinion. Thus the controverſy was 
protracted with many viciſſitudes till the year 1667, 
when Alexander V. unable to decide it in any 
more ſatisfactory manner, ordered that there thould 
be no more preaching on this intrit᷑ate ſubject. 


— 


— 


CHAP. III. 


— 


CONCERNING. THE SECTS WHICH EXIST ED IN 


_ THE TWELFTH CENTURY. © 


N aldenſes—T hei r tenets—Oppeoſition to the Church 
of Rome—Falſe Chriſts. p 


OF the ſets which appeared in this century, 


none was more diſtinguiſhed by the reputa- 
tion it acquired, by the multitude of its vota- 


ries, and the teſtimony which its bittereſt enemies 


bore to the probity and innocence of its members 


than that of the Waldenſes, ſo called from their 


ſuppoſed parent and founder Peter Waldus. This 
{ect was known by different denominations. From 
the place where it firſt appeared, its members Were 


called 
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86 | Tranſlation of the Scriptures, tent. 12. 
called the poor men of Lyons, * or Leoniſts, and 


er om the wooden ſhoes which its doctors wore, 


and a certain mark imprinted upon theſe ſhioes, 
they were called Inſabbatati or Sabbatati. . The 
origin of this famous fect, is ſaid to have been as 
follows: Peter, an opulent merchant of Lyons, 

ſurnamed Valdenſis, or Validiſius, from Vaux, 
or Valdum, a town in the marquiſate of Lyons, 
being extremely zealous for the advancement of 
true piety and Chriſtian knowledge, employed a 


certain prieſt, } about the year 1160, in tranſla- 


ting from Latin into French the four Goſpels, 
with other books of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
moſt remarkable ſentences of the ancient fathers. 
No ſooner however, had he peruſed thoſe ſacred 


books with a proper degree of attention, than he 


perceived that the religion, which was now taught 
in the Roman Church, differed totally from that 


which was originally inculcated by Chriſt and his 


Apoſtles. Struck with this glaring contradiction 
between the prevailing doctrines and the truths of 
the Goſpel}, and animated with a pious zeal for 

| x" pro- 


* They were called Leonifts from Leona, the ancient name 
of Lyons, where their ſect is thought to have taken its riſe. The 
more eminent perſons of that ſect manifeſted their progreſs to- 
wards perfection by the fimplicity and meanneſs of their out- 
ward appearance. Hence among other things, they wore 
wooden fhoes, which in the French language are termed ſabots, 
nd had imprinted upon theſe ſhoes the ſign of the croſs, to 
_ diſtinguiſh themſelves from other Chriſtians ; and it was on 

theſe accounts that they acquired the name of ſabbatati and in- 
Fabbatati. See Du Frefne Cloferium Latin. medii avi vi. voce Sab- 
batati, p. 4. Nicol. Eumerici Direct᷑orium Inguiſitorum. part III. 
N. 112, &c. | 

7 See Steph. de Borbonne De Septem Donis Spiritus Sandli, in 
Echard & Quetif. Bibliotheca Scriptor. Dominicanor. tom. i. p. 
Martene Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 


1777. 
+ This prieſt was called Stephanus de Eviſa. 


192.— Anonym. Tracratio de Hæreſi Pauperum ds Lug duno, in 


Cent. 1 _F- | P erfecution. . 2X . $7 


7 


promoting his own ſalvation and that of others, he 


abandoned his mercantile vocation, diſtributed his 
riches among the poor, “ and forming an aſſociation 
with other pious men, who had adopted his ſenti- 
ments and his turn of devotion; he began in 1180, 
to aſſume the character of a public teacher. The 
archbiſhop of Eyons, and the other rulers of the 


Church in that province, oppoſed, with vigour, this 


new teacher in the exerciſe of his, miniſtry. But 


their oppoſition was unſucceſsful ; for the. purity. 


and ſimplicity of the doctrines which theſe ſectaries 
inculcated, the ſpotleſs innocence which ſhone forth 
in their lives and actions, and the noble con- 
tempt of riches and honours which was conſpicu- 
ous in the whole of their conduct and converſa- 
tion, appeared ſo engaging to all who were poſſeſſed 
of any true ſenſe of piety, that the number of their 
diſciples and followers increaſed from day to day. F 
| They 


* It was on this account that the Waldenſes were called 


Pauvres di Lions, or Poor men of Lyons. 5 
+ Dr. Moſheim obſerves in this place Certain writers give 
different accounts of the origin of the Waldenſes, and ſuppoſe 
they were fo called {rom the vallies in which they had reſided 
for many ages before the birth of Peter Waldus. But thoſe 
writers have no authority to ſupport this aſfertion, and beſides 
this they are refuted amply by the beſt hiſtorians. That there 
were in the vallies of Piedmont, long before this period, a ſet 
of men who differed widely from che opinions adopted and 
| Inculcated by the Church of Rome, Wa whoſe toGrine re- 
fembled in many reſpects that of the Waldenfes is highly pro- 
bable ; but ſtill thefe inhabitants of the vallies are to be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed from the Waldenſes, who, according to the 
unanimous voice of hiſtory, were originally inhabitants of 
Lyons, and derived their name from Peter Waldus, their 
founder and chief.'* From the beſt records, however, it a 
pears, that Valdus derived his name from the true Valdenſes 
of Piedmont, whoſe doctrine he adopted, and who were known 
by the names of Vandois and Valdenſes, before he or his im- 
mediate followers exiſted, If the Valdenſes or Waldenſes had 
derived their name from any eminent teacher, it would pro- 


bably have been from Valdo, who was remarkable for the pu- 


rity 
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86 Increaſe of the Waldenſes. 70 [Cent. Jed - - | 


They accordingly formed teligious aſſemblies, firſt 


in France, and afterwards in Lombardy, whence 
they propagated their ſc&yhroughout the other 
provinces of Europe with incredible rapidity, and 
with ſuch invincible fortitude, that neither fire nor 
ſword, nor the moſt cruel inventions of mercileſs 
perſecution, could damp their zeal, or entirely 
ruin their cauſe. * F 
The profeſſed objects of Peter Waldus and his 
followers, were to reduce the lives and manners 
both of the clergy and people, to that amiable ſim- 
plicity, and that primitive ſanctity, which cha- 
racterized the apoſtolic ages, and which appear 


rity of his doctrine in the IXth century, and was the 8 
orary and chief counſellor of Berengarius. Zut the truth is, 


that they derive their name from their vallies in Piedmont, 


- 


ſo. 


which in their language are called Faux, hence Vaudots, their 


true name; hence Peter or (as others call him) John of Lyons, 
was called in Latin Valdus, becauſe he had adopted their doc. 
trine; and hence the term Valdenſes and Waldenſes uſed by 
thoſe, who write in Engliſh or Latin, in the place of Yaudois, 


The bloody inquiſitor Reinerus Sacco, who exerted ſuch a fu- 
rious zeal for the deſtruction of the Waldenſes, lived but about 


Bo years after Valdus of Lyons, and muſt therefore be ſuppoſed 


to know whether or. not he was. the real founder of the Val- 


denſes or Leoniſts ; and yet it is remarkable that he ſpeaks of 
the Leoniſts (mentioned in a preceding page, as ſynonymous 
with Waldenſes) as a ſe& which ha : 
years; nay mentions authors of note, who pretend to trace 
their antiquity to the apoſtolic age. See the account given of 
Sacco's book by the Jeſuit Greſter, in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
Upon what principle Dr. Moſheim maintains, that the inhabi- 
tants of the vallies of Piedmont are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from the Waldenſes is not eaſy to conceive; and indeed whos 
ever will be at the pains to read attentively the ad, 2gth, 2 
and 27th chapters of the firſt book of Leger's Hifto:re Generale 
des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, will find this diſtinction entirely removed, 
1s there not great reaſon after all to believe them a branch of 
the Paulicians, who were diſperſed in almoſt all the countries 
of Europe and Aſia? | | 


Such was the ſpirit of the times that ſome foreign heretics 


being 


flouriſhed above goo - 


cent. 1 


ſo ſtro 
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"Cent, 123. m Temes, 1 
ſo ſtrongly recommended in the precepts and in- 
junctions of the divine author of our religion. In 
conſequence of this delltgn, they complained that 
the Romiſh Church had degenerated under Con- 
ſtantine the Great from its primitive purity and 
ſanctity. They conſidered every Chriſtian as in 
a certain meaſure qualified and authorized to in- 
ſtruct, exhort, and confirm the brethren in their 
Chriſtian courſe, and demanded the reſtoration of 
the ancient penitential diſcipline of the Church, 
that is the expiation of tranſgreſſions- by prayer, 
faſting, and alms, which the new invented doctrine 
of indulgences had almoſt totally aboliſhed. — 59 
at the ſame time, affirmed, that every pious Chriſ- 
tian was qualified and entitled to preſcribe to the 
penitent the kind and degree of ſatisfaction or ex- 
piation which his tranſgreſſions required; that con- 
feſſion made to prieſts was by no means neceſlary,' 
ſince the humble offender might acknowledge his 
ſins and teſtify his repentance to any true e 
and might expect from .ſuch the counſels and ad- 
monitions which his caſe and circumſtances de- 
manded. They maintained, that the power of 
delivering ſinners from the guilt and puniſhment of 
their offences, belonged to God alone, and that 
indulgences, of conſequence, were the criminal 
inventions of ſordid avarice. They regarded the 
prayers, and other ceremonies which were inſtitu- 
ted in behalf of the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, and ab- 
ſurd, and denied the exiſtence of departed ſouls in 
an intermediate ſtate of purification, affirming, 
HA 281 =; 7 2.0 Gs 


— 


being found in England in 1160; and being condemned by the 
| bilhops, they were beaten with ſticks, ſcourzed, burnt in the 
face, and turned adrift; and no perſon being permitted to har- 
bour them, they all periſhed with cold and hunger, Fleury 
quoted by Fortin, V. 230. IN e 


U 


9 Their ecchfiaftical Government, [ Cent. 12, 


that they were immediately, upon their ſeparation 
from the body, received into heaven, or into hell. 


Theſe were the principal tenets which compoſed 
the ſyſtem of doctrine propagated by the Waldenſes. 
Their rules of practice were extremely auſtere; 
for they adopted, as the model of their moral dif. 
- Cipline, the ſermon of Chriſt upon the mount, which 
they interpreted and explained in the moſt rigo- 
rous and. literal manner, and conſequently con- 


deinned war, as the exceſs of human folly and 


. wickedneſs ; prohibited law ſuits, and all attempts 
towards the acquiſition of wealth; diſſuaded from 
the e of capital puniſhments, ſelf defence 
againſt unjuſt violence, and oaths of all kinds.“ 
The government of the Church was eommitted by 
the Waldenſes, to biſhops, preſbyters, and dea- 
cons; for they acknowledged, that theſe three ec- 


cleſiaſtical orders were inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf. 


But they conſidered it as abſolutely e 
that all theſe orders ſhould reſemble exa 
Apoſtles, and be, like them, poor in worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions, and furniſhed with ſome laborious voca- 
tion, in order to gain by conſtant induſtry their 
daily ſubſiſtence. | | 

| Enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, were not in this 


century of ignorance confined to the profeſſors of 


Chriſtianity. In 1137, the Perſians were diſ- 
| | EY turbed 


* See the Codex Inguifitionis. Toloſana, publiſhed by Limborch, 
#s alſo the Summa Monetæ contra Waldenſes, and the other wri- 
ters of the Waldenſian hiſtory. Though theſe writers are "not 
all equally accurate, nor perfectly agreed about the number of 
doctrines which entered into the ſyſtem of this ſe, vet they 
are almoſt all unanimous in acknowledging the ſincere piety and 
| N conduct of the Waldenſes, and ſhew plainly enough 
that t 

received among Chriſtians, but only to revive the picty a 
manners of the primitive times. . 
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Cent. 12.] 
turbed by a Jew, who called himſelf the Meſſiah, 


and collected together a formidable army of his | 


countrymen. The Perſian monarch ſubmitted to 
a treaty with this religious uſurper; he paid him a 
ſum of money, on the condition of diſbanding his 
ſoldiers, but afterwards ſeized and beheaded him, 
and compelled the Jews to refund the money he had 
given to their meſſiah, which reduced them to beg- 
gary, and even to the neceſlity of ſelling their chil- 
dren. In the following year, a falſe Chriſt ap- 
peared in France. He was put to death, and many 
Jews ſuffered at the ſame time, under the accuſa- 
tion, real or imaginary, of facrificing a male 
Chriſtian child, once a year. About the year 
1157, an impoſtor under the title of the Meſſiah, 
incited the Jews to revolt at Corduba, and this un- 


fortunate event occaſioned the deſtruction of al- 


moſt all the Jews in Spain. In 1167, another 
falſe prophet appeared in Arabia, who pretended 
to be the forerunner of the Meſſiah. When fearch 
was made for him, he was ſoon deſerted of his 
followers ; and being queſtioned by the Arabian 
king, he replied that he was indeed a prophet ſent 
from God. The king requiring a ſign in confir- 
mation of his miſſion, the unfortunate fanatic deſir- 
ed him to cut off his head, and aſſerted that he ſnould 


preſently ſee him reſtored to life. The requeſt 


was complied with, and the king had liberality 


enough to promiſe his belief, on the accompliſh- 


ment of the miracle. The event however, by no 
means correſponded with the profeſſions of the 
prophet, and the, Arabian Jews were condemned. 
to a heavy fine, In 1174, a magician and falſe 
Chriſt occaſioned great trouble to the Jews in 
Perſia; and in two years after, another aroſe in 


Moldavia, called David Almuſſer. He pretended, 


that 
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Mina Comnena. [Cent. 12. 


| ket and a heavy fine laid upon the Jews. 
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a eee of 7. 1 fur 65 e. 
TI 2 kn er Rterature, which Pod oy 5 


in the preceding century, proceeded gradually 
hten the whole Chriſtian world. 


in this to en 
In the year 1081 Alexius Comnenus was elected 
to the Byzanthhe throne ®, and extended every en- 
couragement to the cultivation of letters. © His 
elegant and accompliſhed daughter, Anna Com- 
nena, has written his life, or perhaps his -panegy- 
ric. As a hiſtory, it is blamed for that partiality, 
which was the natural reſult of her ſituation; as 
a compoſition, its only fault is the exceſs of orna⸗ 
ment. The muſe of hiſtory flouriſhed indeed during 
the whole of this century at the court Conſtantin- 
ople. The learned commentaries of Euſtathius, 
biſhop of Theſſalonica, upon Homer and Diony- 
ſius, amply diſplay the taſte and ardour of the 
age for the revival of claſſical literature; e 
the 


: Jonin, . 4, . ; +4 EFELF "fb 
+ Among the itorians of that age arid country, are, Joan- 


nes Cinnamus, Michael Glycas, Joanne: Zonaras, and Nice - 


phorus Briennius. 
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Cent. 12. ] J. Bernard. | 93 


the diſputes between the Greek and Latin Churches 
produced a number of polemics, whoſe labours are 
perhaps diſregarded only becauſe they were em- 

ployed upon unworthy ſubjectss. 
In the Weſtern regions of Chriſtendom ſeveral 
men of genius appeared during the courſe of this 
century. St. Bernard has been already noticed. He 
ſeems; to have been an enthuſiaſt from his youth, 
or rather perhaps a character conſiſting of enthu- 
ſiaſm blended with artihce, ſuch as is not uncom- 
mon. In the courſe: of his life he is faid to have 
refuſed ſeveral biſhopricks: but it muſt be re- 
marked, that he was far more reſpected as an 
Abbot, than if he had condeſcended to ſtoop to an 
Archbiſhoprick. He could create popes, com- 
mand kings, and influence councils; and in fact, 

appears to have been a man of conſummate ad- 
dreſs and popular eloquence, with no ſmall ſhare of 
effrontery. His writings are celebrated by his ad- 
mirers for their elegance and wit; indeed his ge- 
nius appears to have been too acute and he was 
too much a man of the world to adopt the rugged, 
ſcholaſtic diale& of the times. He was born at 
Fontaines, a city of Burgundy; in 1091, eſtabliſh- 
ed the abbey of Clairvaux, of which he himſelf 
was abbot; he died in 1153, leaving one hundred 
and ſixty monaſteries: of his order. His genius 
was unremittingly employed in the ſervile office 
of ſupporting the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and in the proſecution of ſuch as contradicted her 
doctrines; his voluminous works are chieſly con- 
troverſial, except ſome myſtical expoſitions of So- 
lomon's Song, the elogy of the knights Templars, 
and one or two practical treatiſes on the love of 

God, humility, &c.“ 5 1 
The 


Du Pin, T. IV. Moſh, Cent. 12. Jortin, V. 223. 
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94 = Abelarl. [Cent, 12, 


The character of Abelard is more reſpectat 


ble than that of his ſucceſsful antagoniſt Ber- 


nard, by whoſe means it was that Abelard was 


compelled to commit to the flames his own trea- 


tiſe on the Unity of God. The theological opi- 


nions of Abelard appear not to have been free 
from error, but they were far more enlightened 
than thoſe of his contemporaries. His erudition 
was extenſive, but he was too much addicted to 
the logic of the ſchools, though he was not with- 
out a tincture of claſſical elegance. He lived a life of 


almoſt continual perſecution, * and died, 1142, in 


the ſixty-third year of his age, «* worthy of a better 
age, and better fortune.“ T His adventures are 
well known, and his name is rendered popular by 
the moſt pathetic and elegant production of Mr, 
Pope's muſe. nt” Phe 


" 


- Anſelm, biſhop of Havelberg acquired ſome 


reputation in this age in the controverſy with the 
Greeks; Otho, bithop of Friburg, compoſed a 


rl SEE. hiſtory from the creation to his own - 


time. illiam of Tyre, (who was poiſoned b 
a rival clergyman, who coveted his — ſeri 


and James de Vitri are known among the hiſto- 


rians of the holy war. There were alſo at this 
period a numerous herd. of ephemeral authors, 


whoſe works chiefly conſiſted of the lives of ſaints, 


relations of miracles, and local chronicles. 1 The 


ſcholaſtic hiſtory of Petrus Comeſtor may be rank- - 


ed with theſe performances, though fot a ſeries of 
25 it was accounted a body of poſitive theo- 


* See Du Pin, Cent 13. 1 Jortin. V. 223. 
＋ Du Pin. | 8 Jortin, V. 340. ö 
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CHAP. I. 

GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY». IS I Ou? 

Succeſs of the Neſtoriant in China, "&c.—Fourth 
Cruſade—Conqueſt of Conflantinople by the Cruſas 
ders — Fifth Cruſade under Frederic I1.—Sixth 
Cruſade under Lewis IX. of France—Recovery of. 
Spain by the Chriſtians Power of the Popes in- 
creaſed—Pragmatic Sanction— Innocent [1I.— 


England. Honorius III. Gregory IX.—Celeſ- 
77 IV. Innocent V. —Celeſtine F. oniface 


HOUGH the ſucceſſors of Gengis-Kan, the 
of the Mogols, had carried their victorious: arms 
China, India, and Perſia under their yoke, involv- 
ed in many calamities and ſufferings the Chriſ- 


tian aſſemblies which were eſtabliſhed in theſe van- 
| | | | quiſhed 


Conteſt with the Emperor Othe—Fohn King f 


1 celebrated Emperor of the Tartars, or rather 


through a great part of Aſia, and having reduced 
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95 Es Fourth Cruſade. - [Oent. 11, 
-quiſhed- lands; yet it is certain, from the moſt 
reſpectable authorities, that both in China and in 
the northern parts of Aſia, the Neſtorians conti- 
nued to maintain a flouriſhing Church, and a great 
number of adherents. -'T he emperors of the Tar- 
tars and Mogols had no great averſion to the Chriſ. 
tian religion; nay it appears from authentic re- 
cords, that ſeveral of the kings and nobles of theſe 
nations, had either been inſtructed in the doctrines 
of the Goſpel by their anceſtors, or were converted 
to Chriſtianity by the miniſtry and exhortations of 
the Neſtorians. But the religion of Mahomet, 
which was ſo adapted to flatter the paſſions ol 
men, infected, by degrees, theſe imperfect con- 
verts, oppoſed with ſucceſs the progreſs of the Goſ- 
pel, and, in proceſs of time, triumphed over it fo 
far, that not the leaſt remains of Chriſtianity were 
to be perceived in the courts of the Faſtern 
—__ 5 ä 
The Roman Pontiffs employed their moſt zeal- 
pus and aſſiduous efforts in the ſupport of the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe in Paleſtine, which was now in a moſt 
declining, or rather in a deſperate ſtate. Innocent 
III. ſounded the charge; but the greater part of 
the European princes and nations were deaf to 
the voice of the holy trumpet. After many un- 


ſucceſsful attempts however, in different countries, 
a certain number of French nobles entered into an 


alliance with the republic of Venice, and ſet fail 


for the Eaſt, with an army which was far from 


being formidable. The event of this new expe- 
dition, was by no means anſwerable to the expec- 


tations of the Pontiff; The French and Veneti- 


ans, inſtead of ſteering their courſe towards Paleſ- 

tine, failed directly for Conſtantinople, and in the 

year 1203, they took that imperial city by ae 
bs Se: I 
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WH Ccnt1g.] Latin Emperori of Conflantinople.” wy 
| with a deſign to reſtore. to the throne Iſaac An- 
| gelus, who implored their ſuccour againſt the vio- 
Jence of his brother Alexius, the unjuſt uſurper of 
the empire. The following year a dreadtul fe- 
dition was raiſed at Conſtantinople, in which the 
Emperor Iſaac was put to death, and his ſon the 
: young Alexius was ſtrangled by Alexius Ducas, 
; the leader of this furious faction: but the account 
of this parricide was no ſooner made known to the 
| chiefs of the Cruſade, than they made themſelves 
maſters of Conſtantinople for the fecond time, 
dethroned and drove from the city, the tyrant Du- 
5 cas, and elected Baldwin, Count of Flanders, Empes 
; ror of the Greeks. This proceeding was, however, 
the ſource of new diviſions ; for about two years 
after this the Greeks reſolved to ſet up in oppoſi- 
tion to this Latin Emperor one of their own na- 
tion, and elected for that purpoſe Theodore 
Laſcaris, who choſe Nice in Bithynia for the place 
of his imperial reſidence. From this ꝓeriod until 
the year 1261, two Emperors reigned over the 
Greeks ; the one of their own nation, Who reſided 
at Nice; and the other of Latin or French ex- 
traction, who lived at Conſtantinople, the ancient 
metropolis of the empire. But in the year 1261, 
the face of affairs was changed by the Grecian 
5 Emperor, Michael Palæologus, who, by the valour 

and ſtratagems of his general Cæſar Alexius, be- 
1 came maſter of Conſtantinople, and foreed the La- 
| tin Emperor Baldwin II. to abandon” that city, 
1 and ſave himſelf by flight into Italy. Thus fell 

the empire of the Franks at Conſtantinople, after 

; a duration of fifty-ſeven Na N Me at $540 
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The legates and miſſionaries of the court of 

* This revolution, which belongs more to civil than ecele. | | 

ſiaftical hiſtory, is related with his uſual ſpirit.by Mr. Gilbhogs | 
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9 Conqueſt'of Jrriſalem by Fred, eric H. Cent ts; 
Rome till continued to animate the languiſhin 

zeal of the European princes in behalf” of the 
Chriſtian cauſe in Paleſtine, and to revive the ſpi- 


rit of the Cruſades, which fo many calamities and 


- diſaſters, together withtheirnotorious abuſe, had 
almoſt totally extinguiſhed.” At length, in conſe- 
quence of their remonſtrances, a new army was 
raiſed, and a new expedition undertaken ; which 
was to be commanded by the Emperor Frederic II. 
who was ſucceſſively the pupil, the enemy, and 
the victim of the Church. At the age of 21 years 
he aſſumed the croſs, and he had obliged himſelf 
by a ſolemn promiſe to take upon him the direc- 
tion of this expedition; what added indeed new 


force to this engagement, and ſeemed to render 
Pe <he.xiolation' of it impoſſible, was the marriage 


wanſomeadegic had contracted, in the year 1223, 
with Jolanug, daughter of John, Count of Brienne, 
and King of Jeruſalem, by which alliance that 
kingdom was to be added to his European domi- 
nions.” Notwithſtanding this, the expedition of 
the Emperor was deferred from time to time 
under various pretexts, and did not take place 
till the year 1228, when, after having been ex- 
communicated on account of his delay by the in- 
cenſed Pontiff, Gregory IX. *, Frederic proceeded 


With 


This papal excommunication, which was. drawn up in the 
moſt outrageous and indecent language, was ſo far from exciting 


Frederic to accelerate his departure for Paleſtine, that it produ- 
ced no effect upon hi m at all, and was, on the contrary, rect ived 
his ambaſ- 

ſad or at Rome, and ſhewed that the reaſons of his delay were 
ſolid and juſt, and not mere pretexts, as the Pope had pretended. 
At the fame time, he wrote a remarkable letter to Henry HL 
king of England, in which he complains of the infatiable ava- 
rice, the boundleſs ambition, the perfidious and hypocritical 


proceedings of the Roman Pontiffs. See Fleury, Hiſtoire Ectle» . 


Haſtipue, livr. Ixxix. tom. xvi. P. 601, edit. Bruxelles. 
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Cent. 134] ; Decline of Chriſtianity inthe Baft. ogy 


with a ſmall train of attendants to the troops, who! 
expected, with the moſt anxious impatience, his 
arrival in Paleſtine. No ſooner did the Emperor 


land in that diſputed Kingdom, than he turned all! 


his thoughts towards peace, and, partly from the 


diſcord of the Mahometans, and partly from their 


rſonal eſteem for him, he was enabled to con- 


clude an advantageous treaty with the Sultan of 


Egypt in the following year. By this treaty he 
obtained poſſeſſion of the city and kingdom of 
Jeruſalem, of Tyre and Sidon; and entering into 
the holy city with unparalleled pomp, and accom- 


panied by a numerous train, he placed the crown 


upon his head with his own hands. Having re- 
gulated with much prudence and moderation the 


government of Paleſtine, Frederic returned with- 


out delay into Italy, to appeaſe the diſcords and 


commotions which the vindictive and ambitious 
Pontiff had excited in his abſence. In reality 


therefore, notwithſtanding all the reproaches which 
were caſt upon the Emperor by the Pope and his 
creatures, this expedition was by far the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful that had hitherto been undertaken againſt 
the Infidels. _ 5 | FRO 

After this ſolitary effort, the affairs of the Chriſ- 
tians in the Eaſt perceptibly declined, Inteſtine dif- 
cords and ill- conducted expeditions had reduced 
them almoſt to the laſt extremity, when Lewis IX. 
King of France attempted their reſtoration. It wasin 


conſequence of a vow, which this prince had made in 


the year 1248, when he was ſeized with a painful 
and dangerous illneſs, that he undertook this ardu- 
ous taſk, and, in tlie execution of it, he ſet ſail for 


Egypt with a formidable army and a numerous 
fleet, from an opinion that the conqueſt of this pro- 
vince would enable him to carry on the war in 
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Syria and Paleſtine with more facility and ſucceſs, 


The firſt attempts of the zealous monarch were 
crowned with victory: the celebrated city of Da. 


mietta yielded to his arms; but the ſmiling proſ- 
pect was ſoon changed, and the progreſs ot the 
war preſented one uniform ſcene of calamity and 
defolatton. ' The united horrors of famine and 
peſtilence overwhelmed de royal army, whoſe 


proviſions were cut off by the Mahometans. In the 


year 1250, Robert Ear! of Artois, the king's own 


brother, having ſurpriſed the Saracen army, and, 


through an exceſs of valour, purſued hem too far, 
was ſlain in the engagement; and, a ſew days after, 
the king himſelf, 5 two more of brothers, 
and the greater part o his army, were taken pri- 


ſoners in a bloody action, after a bold and obſtinate 


reſiſtance. This valiant monarch, who was en- 


dow¾ed with true greatneſs of mind, and who was 


ſincerely pious, though after the manner which 


Nie vailed in this age of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, 


was 78 9704 2. at an immenſe price (about 
190, oool. ſterli. ), and after having ſpent about 
four years in Paleſtine, returned into France in the 
year 1254. with a handful of men, the miſerable 
remains of his formidable army 


No calamities, however, could deje& the cou- 


rage or damp the invincible ſpirit of Lewis; nor did 
he look upon his vow as fulfilled by what he had 
already performed in Paleſtine. He therefore re- 


ſolved upon a new expedition, fitted out a formi- 


d ble fleet, with which he ſet ſail for Africa, and pro- 
poſed to begin in that part of the world his opera- 
tions againſt the Infidels, that he might either con- 
vert them to the Chriſtian faith, or draw from their 
treaſures the means of carrying on more effectual - 


an Aſiatic war. He made himſelf maſter 15 
* | as” 
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the fort of Carthage; but this firſt ſuceeſs vvus 


ſocn followed by a fatal change, A peſtilential 


diſeaſe broke out in the fleet in the harbour of 
Tunis, carried off the greateſt part of the army, 
and ſeized, at length, the monarch himſelf, who 
fel] a victim to its rage, on the 25th of Auguſt, in 
the year 1270. Lewis was the laſt of the Euro- 
pean princes who embasked in the holy war; the 
dangers and difficulties, the calamities and diſor- 
ders, and the enormous expences which accompa- 
nied each Cruſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous, and 
diſcouraged the moſt intrepid promoters of theſe 
fanatical expeditions. In conſequence of this, 


the Latin exapire in the Eaſtiiive.:ned with rapidi- 


ty notwithſtanding the efforũc of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs to maintain and ſupport it; and in the year 
1291, after the taking of Ptolemais, or Acra, by 
the Mahometans, it was entirely overthrown.* It 
is natural to inquire into the true cauſes which 


contributed to this unhappy revolution in Paleſ- 
tine; and theſe cauſes are evident. We muſt not 


ſeek for them either in the counſtis or in the va- 
lour of the Infidels, but in the diſſenſions which 
prevailed in the Chriſtian armies, in the profligate 
lives of thoſe, who called themſelves the cham- 
pions of the croſs, and in the ignorance and obſti- 
nacy, the avarice and infolence of the Pope's 
gates. 3 nf aun | | 1 
In Spain the cauſe ef the Goſpel was tl 

ſucceſsful. The kings of G Lil Baca. 
and Arragon, waged perpetual war with the Sara- 
cen princes, who held ſtill under their dominion 
the kingdoms of Valentia, Granada and Murcia; 

3 ; together 
Ant. Matthæi Analecta weteris æui, tom. v. p. 748. Jac. 
Echardi Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 422. Imola in Dantem, 


in Muratorii Antig. Ital. medii avi, tom. i. p. 1111, 11122. 
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together with the province of Andaluſia; and this 


war was carried on with fuch ſucceſs, that the 
Saracen dominion rapidly declined, and was daily 


reduced within narrower bounds, while the limits 
of the Church were extended on every ſide. The 
Princes'who contributed principally to this happy 
revolution were Ferdinand King of Caſtile and 
Leon, who, after his death, obtained a place in the 
calendar with his father Alphonſo IX. King of 
Leon, and James I. King of Arragon. The lat. 
ter, more eſpecially, diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminent. 
Iy by his fervent zeal for the advancement of 
Chriſtianity; for no ſooner had he made himſelf 


maſter of Valentia in the year 1236, than he em- 


ployed; with the utmoſt aſſiduity, every poſſible 
method of converting to the faith his Arabian ſub. 
Jes, whoſe expulſion would have been an irre- 


ee eg to his kingdom. For this purpoſe 


he ordered the Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he 


principally employed in this ſalutary work, to 


learn the Arabic tongue; and he founded public 


ſchools at Majorca and Barcelona, in whicha conſi- 
derable number of youth were educated in a man- 


ner that might enable them to preach the goſpel in 
When theſe pious efforts were 


that language. 
found ineffectual, the Roman Pontiff, Clement IV. 
exhorted the king to expel the Mahometans from 
Spain. The obſequious prince. followed the 
counſe] of the inconſiderate and intolerant prieſt; 
in the execution of which, however, he met with 
much difficulty, both from the oppoſition of the 


Spaniſh nobles on the one hand, and from 


the obſtinacy of the Moors on the other.* | 
The ' hiſtory of the Latin Chureh during this 
see Geddes, the Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Moviſeors, in his 


Miſcellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p. 26. 
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period preſents a lively picture of the ignorance, : 


protigacy, and turbulence” of the times. In or- 
der to eſtabliſh their authority, both in civil and 
eccleſiaſtical matters, upon the firmeſt founda- 


the power of diſpoſing of the various offices 

of the Church, whether of a higher or more ſub- 0 
ordinate nature, and of creating Biſhops, Abbots,” "i 
and Canons, without the conſent of the ſovereigns*. 

or the people. The firſt of the Popes who uſurp-! 

ed this extravagant:extent of authority, was Inno- 

cent III. whole example was followed by Hono- 

rius III. Gregory IX. and ſeveral of their ſucceſ, ?. 
ſors. It was however ardently oppoſed by the 


of nominating to the ſmaller benefices, and ſtill 

more effectually by the kings of England and 

France, who. employed the force of warm remon- / 

ſtrances and vigorous edicts to ſtop the progreſs 

of this new juriſprudence.“ Lewis IX. King of 

France, and now the tutelar ſaint of that nation, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the noble oppoſition he 

made to theſe papal encroachments. In the year 

1208, before he ſet out for the Holy Land, he 

ſecured the rights of the Gallican Church againſt 
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that famous edict which is known by the name of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. . This reſolute and pru- 
dent meaſure rendered the Pontiffs more cautious 
and flow in their proceedings, but did not terriſy 
them from the proſecution of their purpoſe. Bo- 
niface VIII. indeed maintained, in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms, that the Univerſal Church was under 
the dominion of the Popes, and that princes and 
* Boulay, Hiſt. Acad. Paris, tom, ili. p. 6595 and Pprinci- ; 
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lay-patrons, councils and chapters, had no more 
power in ſpiritual things, than what they derived 


from Chriſt's vicar upon earth. 


The legates, whom the Pontiffs ſent into the 


provinces to / repreſent their perſons, and execute 


their orders, imitated in the whole of their conduct 


the avarice and inſolence of their maſters. They 
violated the privileges of the chapters; diſpoſed 
of the ſmaller, and ſometimes of the more impor- 
tant eccleſiaſtical benefices, in favour of ſuch as 


had gained them by bribes, or powerful recom- 
mendations ;* they extorted money from the peo- 


ple by the vileſt and moſt iniquitous means; 


excited tumults among the multitude; and carried 
on, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, the traffic of 


relics and indulgences. Hence we find the writers 
of this age complaining unanimouſly of the con- 


duct of the Pope's legates. T Nay, we find Pope 


Alexander IV. enacting, in the year 1256, a ſevere 
law againſt the avarice and frauds of theſe corrupt 
miniſters, which, however, they eaſily evaded, by 
their friends and their credit at the court of Rome. 
From the ninth century to this period, the 
wealth and revenues of the Popes had not received 
any conſiderable augmentation; but at this time 

they were greatly increaſed under Innocent III. 
and Nicolas III. partly by the events of war, and 
partly by the munificence of kings and emperors. 
Innocent was no ſooner ſeated in the papal chair, 
than he reduced under his juriſdiction the prefect 
of Rome, who had hitherto been conſidered as ſub- 
Je to the Emperor, to whom he had taken 8 | 
8 Oatn 


* See Baluzii Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 4373475; 480, &c. : 
_+ See that judicious and excellent writer Matth. Paris, in his 
Miſtoria Major, p. 313, 316, 549- 


7 This edi& is publiſhed by Lami, in his Deticie Eruditorumy 
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oath of allegiance in entering upon his office. He 
alſo ſeized upon Ancona, Spoletto, Aſſiſi, and ſe- 
veral cities and fortreſſes which had, according to 
him, been unjuſtly alienated from the patrimony of 
St. Peter. On the other hand, Frederic II. who 
was extremely deſirous that the Pope ſhould eſ- 
pouſe his quarrel with Otho IV. loaded the Ro- 
man See with the richeſt marks of his nzunificence- 
and liberality, and not only made a noble preſent 
in valuable lands to the brother of his holineſs, but 
alſo permitted Richard Count of Fundi to leave, 
by will, all his poſſeſſions to the Roman See,“ and 
confirmed the immenſe donation which had form 1 
erly been made by the opulent Matilda. Such 
was the progreſs that Innocent III. made, during 
his pontificate, in augmenting the ſplendor and 
wealth of the Church. Nicolas IV. followed his 
example with the warmeſt emulation; and, in the 
year 1278, exhibited a remarkable proof of his ar- 
rogance and obſtinacy, in refuſing to crown the 
Emperor Rodolphus I. before he had acknowledg- 
ed and confirmed, by a ſolemn treaty, all the pre- 
tenſions of the Roman See, of which, if ſome were 
plauſible, the greater part were altogether ground- 
leſs, or, dubious at leaſt. This agreement, to 
which all the Italian princes, who were ſubject to 
the Emperor, were obliged to accede, was no ſooh- 
er concluded, than Nicolas reduced under his tem- 
pora] dominion ſeveral cities and territories in Ita- 
ly, which had formerly been annexed to the Impe- 
rial crown, particularly Romania and Bologna. It 
was therefore under theſe two Pontiffs, that the See 
of Rome arrived, partly by force, and partly by ar- 
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10666 Cbaradter Innocent III. Ts [Cent. 13. 
tifice, at that high degree of grandeur and opulence 


which it ſtill retains .“ 4 3 
"Innocent III. who remained at the head of the 


Gregory VII. and not only uſurped the deſpotic 
government of the Church; but alfo claimed the 
empire of the world, and ſeemed tocheriſh the lof- 


ty and ambitious project of ſubjecting the kings 
and princes of the earth to an hierarchical ſcep- 
ter. He was a man of learning and application; 


but his cruelty, avarice, and arrogance, * clouded 
the luſtre of any good qualities, which his pane- 
riſts have thought proper to attribute to him. 


In Aſia and Europe, he diſpoſed of crowns and 
In Aſia, 
he gave a king to the Armenians; in Europe, he 


ſcepters with the moſt wanton ambition. 


uſurped the ſame extravagant privilege, and con- 
ferred the regal dignity apon Primiſlaus, duke of 
Bohemia. In the fame year 1204, he ſent to 
Johannicus, duke of Bulgaria and Wallachia, an 
extraordinary legate, who, in the name of the Pon- 


tiff, inveſted that prince with the enſigns and honours 


of royalty, while, with his own hand, he crowned 


Peter II. of Arragon, who had rendered his domi- 


nion ſubje& and tributary tothe Church, and ſaluted 
him publicly at Rome with the title of kin 


*. 


But the ambition of this Pope was not Fitisfied | 


with the diſtribution and government of theſe pet- 
ty kingdoms. 


TI | tween 
See Raynaldus, oc. cet. ad. A. 1278, ſ. 47, 
+ See Matth, Hiſtor. Major. p. 3206, 230. 


| He extended his views farther, and 
reſolved to render the power and majeſty of the 
Roman See formidable to the greateſt European 
monarchs, and even to the emperors themſelves. 
When the empire of Germany was diſputed, to- 
wards the commencement of this century, be- 
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tween Philip Duke of Swabia, and Olo IV. third 
ſon of Henry Lion, he eſpouſed, at fitſt, the cauſe of 


Otho, excommunicated Philip, and, upon the death 
of the latter, which happened in the year 1 209, he 
placed the imperial diadem upon the head of his ad- 
verſary. But asOtho was byno means di ſpoſed to ſub- 
mit to this Pontiff's arbitrary determinations, or to 
ſatisfy to the full his ambitious deſires, he incurred} 


of conſequence; the indignatiom of his ſpiritual pas 


tron; and Innocent declaring him, by a ſolemn ex- 
communication, unworthy of the empire, raiſed to 
the imperial throne, his pupil, Frederic II. the ſon 


of Henry VI. and king of the two Sicilies, in the 


year 1212. * Bolder and more ſucceſsful than his 
predeceſſor Celeſtine, he excommunicated the king 
of France, for having diſſolved bis marriage with 
Ingelburg, and eſpouſing another in her "abs 
nor did he Ceaſe to purſue this monarch with his 


anathemas, until he engaged to receive the — 


queen, and to reſtore: her to her loſt dignity. f 
But of all the European princes, none felt, in its 


diſhonourable a manner, the deſpotic fury of this 


Pontiff as John, ſurnamed Suns Terre, king of Eng- 
land. This prince oppoſed vigorouſſy the mea- 
ſures of Innocent, who had ordered the monks of 
Canterbury to chooſe Stephen Langton, a Roman 
cardinal of Engliſh deſcent, archbiſhop of that 


fee, notwithſtanding the election of John de 


Grey to that dignity, which had been regularly 
made by the convent; and had been confirmed by 
royal authority. The Pope, after having conſe- 


crated . 4p at nan une nie 1 


* All this is amply ilaſtrated i in we .O Cuephier. 
tom. iii. lib. vii. p. 247. 

+ Boulay, Hiftor. Acad. Paris, tom. Ui. 8 Daniel Hiſ- 
toire de la yance, tom. iii. p. 475. i Du Bow, Hiſtoire 
Accleſ. Parts, tom. ii. p. 204.287. 9 
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ter in his favour, to the king, accompanied withs | 
four rings, and a myſtical comment upon the pre- 
cious ſtones with which they were enriched, + But 
this preſent was not ſufficient to avert, the juſt in- 
dignation of the offended monarch; he ſent a body 
of troops to expel from the kingdom the monks 
of Canterbury, who had been engaged by the 
Pope's menaces to receive Langton as their arch- 
biſhop, and declared to the Pope, that if he perſiſted 
in impoſing a prelate upon the ſee of Canterbury, 
in oppoſition to a regular election already made, 
the conſequence. of ſuch preſumptuous obſtinacy 
would, in the iſſue, prove fatal to the papal au- 
thority in England. Innocent was, however, ſo 
far from being terrified by this menacing remon- 
ſtrance, that in the year 1208, he ſent orders to the 
biſhops of London, Worceſter, and Ely, to lay 
the kingdom under an interdict, in caſe the mo- 
narch refuſed to yield and to receive Langton. 
John, alarmed at this menace, and unwilling to 
break entirely with the Pope, declared his readi- 
nefs to confirm the election made at Rome; but, 
in the act which was drawn up for the purpoſe, 
he wiſely introduced a clauſe to prevent any inter- 
pretation of this compliance, which might be pre- 
Judicial to his rights, dignity and prerogative. 
This exception was rejected, and the interdict 
was proclaimed. A ſtop was immediately put to 
divine ſervice; the churches were ſhut ;- the ad- 
miniſtration of all the ſacraments was ſuſpended, 
except that of baptifm ; the dead were buried in 
the highways without the uſual rites, or any fune- 
ral ſolemnity. But notwithſtanding this interdict, 
the Ciſtertian order continued to perform divine 
ſervice, and ſeveral learned and reſpectable divines, 
among which were the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Ep Ll ; « Norwich, 
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Norwich, proteſted againſt the ingultiens of che 
Pope's proceedings. 

The interdict not producing che effects 8 
were expected from it, the Pontiff denounced a 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the perſon of 
the Engliſh monarch. This ſentence, Which 

was iſſued in the year 1208, was followed about 
three years after by a bull abſolving all his ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance, and ordering all per- 
ſons to avoid him on pain-of.excommunication.. 
But it was in the year 1212, that Innocent carried 
his tyranny to the moſt enormous length, when aſ- 
ſembling a council of cardinals! and prelates, he 
depoſed John, declared the throne of England: va- 
cant, and wrote to Philip Auguſtus, king of France. 
to execute this ſentence, to undertake the conqueſt 
of England, and to unite that kingdom to his do- 
| minions forever. He at the ſame time publiſhed 
a another bull, exhorting all Chriſtian princes to 
2 contribute whatever was in their power to the ſuc- 
a ceſs of this expedition, promiſing ſuch as ſeconded 
N Philip in this grand enterprize the ſame indulgen- 
ö ces which were granted to thoſe Who carried arms 
. againſt the Infidels in Paleſtine. ., The French 
; monarch entered into the views of the Roman 
ö Pontiff, and made immenſe preparations for the 
5 invaſion of England. The king of England on 
ö the other hand, aſſembled his forces, and was put- 
. ting himſelf in a poſture of defence, when Pan- 
diulf, the Pope's: legate, arrived at Dover, and 
b propoſed a conference in order to prevent the ap- 
= proaching rupture, and allay the ſtorm. This 
| artful legate terrified the king (who met him. at 
7 that place), with an exaggerated account of the ar- 
mament of Philip on the one hand, and the diſaf- 
tection of the Engliſh on the other; and * 
| Im 
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him that there were no poſſible means left of ſaving 


his dominions from the formidable arms of the 
French king; but thoſe of putting them under the 
protection of the Roman See. The propofal-was 


made at the moſt . embarraſſing criſis for the un- 


fortunate John; full of diffidence, both in the no- 


bles of his court and the officers of his army, he 


complied at length with this diſhonourable propo- 
fal, did homage to Innocent, reſigned his crown 
to the legate, and received it agaln as a preſent 


from the See of Rome; to which he rendered his 


kingdoms tributary, and ſwore fealty as'arvaſſat 
and feudatory. * In the act by which he reſigned 


his kingdoms to the papal juriſdiction, he declared 


that he had neither been compelled to this meaſure 
by fear nor by force, but that it was his own vo- 


luntary deed, performed by the advice, and with 


the conſent of the barons of his kingdom. He 


obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an annual ſum 


of ſeven hundred marks for England, and three 


hundred for Ireland, in acknowledgement of the 
Pope's ſupremacy and juriſdiction; and conſented 
that he or ſuch of his ſucceſſors as ſhould refuſe 
to pay the ſubmiſſion, now ſtipulated, to the See 


of Rome, PO forfeit all their right to the Bri- 


tiſh crown. This ſhameful ceremony was 


« performed,” ſays a modern hiſtorian, . on Aſcen- 


& ſion day, in the houfe of the Templars at Do- 
« yer, in the midſt of a great concourſe of people, 
« who rer it "Ong een and indignation. 

Pl 5 John, 


For a full account of this ſhameful ceremony, Fee Matthew | © 


Paris, Hiſtoria Major, p. 189, 192, 195. As alfo 'Boulay, Hi, 
or. Acad. Parts, tom. iii. p. 67. Rapin T hoyras, Hiſtoire 
& Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 304. 

+ Cadet a jure regni, is the expreſſion uſed in the —— 
Reſignation, Which may be ſeen at length in the 28 Mejor & 


Matthew Paris. 


+ See Dr. O's Hiſtory of England, V vol. i. p. 437+ 
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Cent. 13. J Riendad of thi — in Germany. Ny 111 
60 John, i in doing homage to the Pope, preſented a 


« ſym of money to his repreſentative; which the 


« proud legate trampled under his feet, as a mark 
« of theking'sdependence. Every ſpeQtatorglow- 
« ed with reſentment, and the archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin exclaimed aloud againſt ſuch : intolerable 
« jnſolence. Pandulf, not ſatisfied with this mor- 
« tifying act of ſuperiority, kept the crown and 


« ſcepter five whole days, and then reſtored them 


« as a ſpecial favour of the Roman See. John 
« was deſpiſed before this extraordinary reſigna- 
« tion ; but now he was looked upon as a con- 
6« temptible wretch, unworthy to fit upon a throne; 


« while he himſelf ſeemed m4. wemored inſenſible of | 


« his diſgrace.” 


Innocent III. was budes rden in the pottificie 7 


by Concio Savelli, who aſſumed the title of Hono- 
rius III. ruled the Church about ten years, and 
whoſe government, though not ſignalized by ſuch 
audacious exploits as thoſe of his predeceſiits; dif- 
covered, nevertheleſs, an ardent zeal for maintain- 


ing the pretenſions, and ſupporting the _ Celpotitin 


of the Roman See. 
In the year 1227, Hugolinus, biſhop of Oftia, 


whoſe advanced age had not extinguiſhed the fire 


of his ambition, nor diminiſhed the firmneſs and 
obſtinacy of his ſpirit, was raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate, aſſumed the title of Gregory IX. and re- 
kindled the feuds and diſſenſions which had already 
ſecretly ſubſiſted between the Church and the em- 
pire, into an open and violent flame. No ſooner 
was he placed in the papal chair, than, contra P 
all juſtice and order, he excommunicated the 


peror for deferring his expedition againſt the. '$a- a 


racens to another year, though that delay was ma- 


a owng to a fit of ſickneſs, which ſeized that 


prince 
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u ales and Condud? of Frederic. (Cent, 13. 


rince when he was ready to embark for Paleſtine, ' 
adde year 1228, Frederic at laſt ſet out and ar- 
rived in the Holy Land, as was already related. 


But during the abſence* of the Emperor, the inſidi- 


ous: Pontiff made war upon his dominions, and 


uſed his utmoſt efforts to arm againſt him all the 
European powers. Frederic, however, having 
received information of theſe perfidious and vio- 
lent proceedings, returned into Europe in the year 
1229, defeated the papal army, retook the 
places he had loſt in Sicily and Italy, and the year 
following made his peace with the Pontiff, from 


whom he received a public and ſolemn abſolution. 


This peace was but of a ſhort duration; nor was 
it poſſible for the Emperor to bear the inſolent pto- 
ceedings, and the imperious temper of Gregory. 
He therefore broke all meaſures with that violent 
Pontiff, diſtreſſed the ſtates of Lombardy which 


were in alliance with the See of Rome, ſeized 


upon the iſland of Sardinia, which Gregory con- 
ſidered as a part of his ſpiritual patrimony, and 


erected it into a kingdom for his ſon Entius. 


Theſe, with other ſteps equally provoking to the 
avarice and ambition of Gregory, drew the thunder 
of the Vatican afreſh upon the Emperor's head. In 
the year 1239, Frederic was excommunicated 
publicly, with all the circumſtances of ſeverity 
which vindictive rage could invent, and was charg- 


ed with the moſt flagitious crimes, and the moſt 


impious blaſphemies, by the exaſperated Pontiff, 
who ſent a copy of this accuſation to all the courts 
of Europe. The Emperor, on the other hand, 


defended his injured reputation by ſolemn declara- 


tions 


* Under the feeble reign of Henry III. the Pope drew 
immenſe ſums out of England for the ſupport of this im- 
_ pious war, and carried his ayarice ſo far, as to demand the fifth 
part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues of the whole kingdom. 


Cent. 
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tions in writing, while, by his victorious arms, 
he avenged himſelf of his adverſaries, maintained 


his ground, and reduced the Pontiff to the greateſt 


ſtraits. To extricate himſelf from theſe. difficul- 


ties, the latter convened, in the year 1240, a ge- 


neral council at Rome, with a view to depoſe Fre- 
deric by the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals 
and prelates, who were to compoſe that aſſembly. 
But the Emperor diſconcerted the project, by de- 
feating, in the year 1241, a Genoeſe fleet, on board 
of which the greater part of theſe prelates were em- 
barked, and by ſeizing, with all their treaſures, 


theſe reverend fathers, who were all committed 


to cloſe confinement. This diſappointment, at- 
tended with others, which gave an unhappy. turn 
to his affairs, and blaſted his moſt promiſing ex- 
ectations, dejected and confumed the deſpairing: 
Pontiff and contributed probably to the conclu- 
ſion of his days, which happened ſoon after this re- 
markable event.“ TH Wb | 
Geoffry, biſhop of Milan, who ſucceeded Gre- 
gory IX. under the title af Celeſtine IV. died be- 


* 


fore his conſecration, and after a vacancy of twen- 


ty months, the apoſtolic chair was filled by Sini- 
bald, one of the counts of Fieſque, who was 
raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1243, and aſ- 
ſumed the denomination of Innocent IV. Hig 
elevation, offered at firſt a proſpect of peace, as he 


had-formerly been attached to the intereſts. of 


the Emperor, and accordingly conferences were 
opened, and a reconciliation was propoſed ; but 
the terms offered by the new Pope were too im- 
perious and extravagant, not to be rejected with 


* Beſides the original and authentic authors collected by Mu- 


ratori. See Petrus De Vincis, Epiſtol. lib. i. and, Matth. Paris, 
Hiſtoria Major. Add to theſe Raynaldi Annal. -Muratoti A- 


nal. Ital, tom. vii. and Antiguit. Ia! tom. iv. p. 325, 517 ĩ 
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Indignation by the Emperor. Hence it was that 
Innocent, not eſteeming himſelf ſafe in any part bf 


Italy, ſet out from Genoa, the place of his birth, for | 


Lyons in the year 1244, and, aſſembling there A 
council the following year, depoſed, in their pre- 
| ſence, though not with their approbation, the Em! 
peror Frederic; and declared the Imperial throne 
vacant. 1 This unjuſt and infolent meaſure was 


regarded with fuch veneration, and conſidered as 


fo weighty by the German princes, that they pro- 
ceeded inſtantly to a new election, and raiſed firſt, 
Henry, Landgrave of Thuringia, and after his 
death, William, vont of Holland, to the head of 
the Empire. Frederic, whoſe firm and heroic ſpi- 

Fit ſupported without dejection theſe cruel viciſſi- 
. tudes, continued to carry on the war in Italy, until 


a violent.dyſentery ended his days in Apulia the 


13th of December, 1250. Upon the death of his 
formidable and magnanimous adverſary, Innocent 
returned into Italy, 4 hoping now to enjoy with 
fecurity the fruits of his amꝶtion. It was princi- 
pally from this period, chat the two famous fac- 
tions, called Guelphs, and Ghibelines, of which 
the latter eſpouſed the cauſe of the Emperors, and 
the former that of the Pontiffs, involved all the Ita- 
lian ſtates n the moſt fatal diflenſiviis; though their 
lorigini: is much carter than this century. \ ww 


left to it by Matilda; and II. That he would oblige himſelf to 


fubmit to whatever terms the Pope ſhould chink fit to propoſe 


as conditions of peace. 
7 This aſſembly is placed in the lift of æcumenital, or general 


| . but ic is not acknowledged as ſuch by the Gallican 


Church. 
"| Beſides the writers already mentioned, ſee Nicol. de 
curbio, Vita Innocentii IV. in Baluzii Miſcellan. tom. vii. p..353- 
see Muratorii Diyerrat. de Guelphis et Guibellinis, i in his, 
Antig. Ital. „ tom. iv. p. 606. 


Little 


* Theſe preliminary conditions 1 were: I. That the Emperor . 
ſhould give up entirely to the Church the inheritance which was 


_ 


Cent. 13.] Boniface Vlc. I 5 115 


Little worthy of record occurred during the 


ſnort reigns of the pontiffs who ſucceeded Inno- 
cent, to Celeſtine V.; this laſt was a man of ex- 
cellent morals, but fond of monkiſh retirement, 
and was therefore, by the intrigues of Cardinal 
Benedict Cajetan, eaſily perſuaded to reſign. In the 
pu 1294, Cajetan, who had perſuaded the good 


ontiff to relinquiſh his ſacred office, ſucceeded 
him in it, and took the name of Boniface VIII. It 


may be ſaid with truth of this unworthy prelate, that 
he was born to be a ſcourge both to the Church and 


State, a diſturber of the repaſe of nations, and that his 


attempts to extend and confirm the deſpotiſm of the 
Roman pontiffs, were catried to a length that ap- 
proached to frenzy. From the moment that 

entered upon his new dignity, he laid claim to a 


ſupreme and irreſiſtible dominion over all the 


powers of the earth, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
terrihed kingdoms and empires with the thunder 


of his bulls, called princes and ſovereign ſtates be- 
fore his tribunal toꝶdecide their quarrels, aug- 


mented the papal juriſprudence with a new body 


of laws, which was entitled the Sixth Book of the 


Decretals, declared war againſt the illuſtrious fa 
mily of Colonna; who diſputed his title to the! 


Pontificate ; * in a word, exhibited to the Church 
and to Europe, a lively image of the tyrannight 


adminiſtration: of. Gregory VII. whom he perhaps: 
ſurpaſſed in arrogance, It was this Pontiff Who, 
in the year 1300, inſtituted the famous jubilee, 
which, ſince that time, has been regularly celebrated 
in the Roman church at certain fixed periods. 


F 229 


» The reaſons they alledged for diſputing the title of Bonie | 


face to the Pontificate were, that the reſignation of Celeſti 


fraudulent means. 


was not canonical, and moreover that it Was brought about by. 
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or DOCTRINES,' RITES, CEREMONIES, &. 


Tranſub/antiation— Auricular | Confeſſion— Hagel. 


- lantes—Riſe of the Dominican of the Fran- 


eciſcan. Anecdote relating to their Mealib— 
Religious Exhibitions — Feſtival of the holy Sacra- 


- ment—Carrying the Hei. Jubilee. 31 
: 'HE-abſurd and groundleſs ſuperſtitions which 
1 deformed the practice of the Church, were 
rather increaſed than reformed during this cen- 
tury. The progreſs of reaſon and truth was re- 


tarded among the Greeks and Orientals by their 
blind admiration of whatever bore the ſtamp of 


antiquity, the indolence of their Biſhops, the ſtu- 
pidity of their Clergy, and the calamities of the 
times. Among the Latins, many concurring 
cauſes united to augment the darkneſs of that 
cloud which had already been caſt over the divine 
luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity. On the one hand, 
the Roman Pontiffs were averſe to every thing 
Wen might have the remoteſt tendency to dimi- 
niſh their authority, or to encroach upon their 
prerogatives: and on the other hand, the ſchool- 
divines, ſpread perplexity and darkneſs over the 
plain truths of religion by their intricate diſtinctions. 

It will be eaſy to confirm this general account 
of the ſtate of religion by particular facts. In 
the fourth council of the Lateran which was held 
by Innocent III. in the year 121 5, and at which 
a prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics were aſſem- 
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or fac 
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bled, the Pontiff, without deigning to conſult any 
other perſon, publiſhed no leſs than ſeventy de- 
crees, by which not only the authority of the 
Popes and the power of the bes were confirm 
ed and extended, but alſo new doctrines, or articles 
of faith, were impoſed upon Chriſtians. At this 
period, and on this occaſion, the opinion which is 
embraced at this day in the church of Rome re- 
lating to the euchariſt, was pronounced by Inno- 


cent to be the only true and orthodox account of 


the Lord's ſupper; and he had the honour of in- 
troducing and eſtabHkſhing the uſe of the term 
Tranſubſiantiation,* which was hitherto unknown. 
Innocent III. had alfo the credit of eſtabliſhing, 
by his own authority, among the duties preſcribed 
by the divine laws, that of auricular confeſſion to'a 
prieſt ; a confeſſion which implied not wo. a ge- 
neral acknowledgement, but alſo a particular enu- 
meration of the ſins and follies of the penitent. 

If any thing farther were wanted to convince us 
of the miſerable ſtate of religion in this century, 


it would only be neceſſary to mention the rife of 


the ſect called Flagellantes, or Whippers, which 
ſprung up in Italy in the year 1260, and Was pro- 
pagated through almoſt all the countries of Eu- 


rope. The ſocieties which embraced this — 


diſcipline, preſented the moſt hideous and ſhoc 
ing ſpectacle that can well be conceived; they 
ran in multitudes, eompoſed of perſons of bot 
ſexes, and of all ranks and ages, through the 
ee en 


The word was invented by Petrus Bleſenſis, A. P. 1160 · 

Cave ii. 233. | 1 

_ + Theſe {up-rftitions had been gradually advancing for a 
ſeries of years. In 1201, the Pope's legate at olga 
ordered that, in the maſs, at the elevation of the hoſt (hoſtium, 
or lac rifice, fo the facred elements were called) all the people 
ſhould proſtrate themſelves. Jortin, V. 38 1. ae Las 
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public places of the moſt, populous cities, as well 
as through the fields and deſerts, with whips in 
their hands, laſhing their naked bodies with the 


moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, filling the air with their 
ſhricks, and beholding the firmament with an air 
of diſtraction, 8 and horror. This me- 


thod of appeaſing the Deity was perfectly conform. 
able to the notions concerning religion which at 
this period generally prevailed, nor gie theſe fana- 


tical Whippers do any thing more, in this extra- 


vagant diſcipline, than practiſe the leſſons they 
had received from the Monks, eſpecially from 
thoſe of the mendicant orders. Hence they at- 
tracted the eſteem and veneration not only of the 
populace, but alſo of their rulers, and were ho- 
noured and revered by all ranks and orders on ac- 


count of their extraordinary ſanctity and virtue. 


Their ſect, however, did not continue always in 
the ſame high degree of credit and reputation; for 
though the primitive Whippers were exemplary 
in their morals, yet their ſocieties were augmented, 
_ as. might naturally be expected, by a turbulent and 


furious rabble, many of whom were infected with 


the moſt ridiculous and impious opinions. Hence 
both the Emperors and the Popes thought proper 


to put an end to this religious frenzy, by declaring 
all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, 


and prejudicial to the ſoul's eternal intereſts. 


This century was diſtinguiſhed by the. inſtitu: 
tion of two of the moſt celebrated orders of 


Monks which have ever miſled or diſturbed the 
| | 38 world. 


* Chriſt. Schotgeni: Hiſtoria Flagetlantium. | Jaques Boileau, 


Hiſtoire des Hlagelians, chap. ix. p. 253. We have alſo a lively 
picture of this fanatical diſcipline of the ¶ hippers exhibited in 


Marteve's Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedictins, tom. ii. p. 105. 


with which the reader may compare Muratorii Ai. Ital. 


edit avi, tom. vi. p. 469. 
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world. The one was founded: by Dominic off 
Caſtile, and the other by Francis, an Italian. The 
former of theſe fanatics rendered himſelf remark- 
able by his zeal againſt the heretics, and particu- 
larly in the infamous cruſade againſt the Albi- 
WH cenſcs. By his influence a new ſociety of Monks 


| | was eſtabliſhed, under the authority of Innocent. 
| III. and Honorius III. for the expreſs purpoſe. of 
| _ extirpating hereſy, and formed. the baſis of the in- 


ZH quiſition, Theſe monks were at firſt diſtinguiſhed 
| by the name of the Preaching Friars, and in Eng- 
land by that of Black Friars ;. they are bound by 
their founder to a vow of perpetual poverty, to 
| which however as a ſociety they have by no means. 
| adhered. 5 OS Ca rg 5 
The Franciſcans alſo, who were eſtabliſhed in 
1207 (a few years later than the Dominicans), ori- 
ginally pretended to no property, but lived upon” 
the contributions of their audience ; went bare-. 
foot, were very poorly habited, and pretended: to 
reat mortification. In 1243, there aroſe a; vio- 
; lent diſpute between the Franciſcans and Domi- 
. nicans, concerning the preference and dignity of 
their reſpective orders. The Dominicans inſiſtad 
upon the priority of their inſtitution, the advan- 
N tage of their habit, and the credit of their diſtinc-- 
—_ tion, being called Predicatores, or the preaching * 
; fraternity, and that this character approached. to 
the apoſtolical function and dignity. The Fran- 
ciſcans aſſerted that their order had greater marks 
of humility and mortification, that the preference 
ought to be meaſured by the degrees of ſelf-de- 
nial and diſcipline; that for e eee 
. theirs muſt be eſteemed the ſuperior order, and 
that it would be a mark of improvement in the 
Dominicans to incorporate with them. Both 
| _ theſe. 
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progreſs in wealth and reputation, their cloiſters 
were decorated like the abodes of princes, and not 
a trace of their primitive poverty now appeared ; 
and their credit was ſo greatly advanced, that few 


thought themſelves ſecure of ſalvation without the 
aſſiſtance of one either of the Dominican or the 
Franciſcan brethren as a ſpiritual director. Nor 


had they confined their views. to the management 


I TEST Co TTITne 
"Such indeed was the opulence of theſe orders, 


that as early as the year 1299, the F ranciſcans 


applied to Pope Boniface, offering him 46,000 du- 


cats of gold, and a vaſt quantity of. ſilver, if he 


would enable them by his bull to become the pur- 


chaſers of eſtates, and live like the other orders. 
When the Pope inquired whether their money was 


ready ; they anſwered it was, and lodged in the 
bankers' hands. Upon this he ordered them to 


withdraw, and return in three days for his an- 


ſwer. In the mean time he ſent to the bankers, 


abſolved them from their obligation to reſtore the 


money 'to the monks, and charged them under 
pain of excommunication to reſerve it for, the uſe 


of the Roman See. When the Franciſcans re- 
turned at the day appointed, in expectation of 
their diploma, tlie Pope told them that he found, 
on conſideration, it was not adviſable to diſpenſe 
with St. Francis's mite, and therefore they muſt » 
of neceſſity continue“ under their firſt engage 


e 


ments, to live without property. -. 


5 % p 


It would be. endleſs to enumerate the additions 
that were made in this century to the external part 


ale its pomp 


of divine worſhip, in order to incre p 
>» $1 * * 2 #4 5 "DB FER Wa TELE an 


aft * Weſt, ad 1299. 
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Cent. 13] Religious Exhibitions. 121 
and render it more captivating, Theſe additions 


- * 


were partly introduced by the public edicts of the 
Roman Pontiffs, and partly by the private injunc- 


tions of the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders, who- 


ſhared the vèneration which was excited in the 
multitude by the magnificence of this religious 


ſpectacle. Perhaps the ignorance of the age, 


when but few perſons, even in the higher ranks, 


could either write or read might ſuggeſt the idea, 
or might at leaſt form an excuſe for the ſplendid. 


ſcenes which were exhibited to the external ſenſes. 
At certain ſtated periods and efpecially upon the 
more illuſtrious feſtivals, the miraculous diſpen- 
ſations of the divine wiſdom in fayour- of the 


Chosch, and the more remarkable events in 


Chriſtian hiſtory, were repreſented under certain 
allegorical figures and images, or rather in a kind 


of mimic fhew. But theſe ſcenic repreſentations, 
in which there was a motley mixture of mirth 
and gravity, theſe tragi-comical ſpectacles, though 


they amuſed and affected the gazing populace, 


were highly detrimental, inſtead of being: uſeful}, 


to the cauſe of religion; they degraded its dig- 
nity, and furniſhed abundant matter of deriſion to 
its enemies. d ee 7 

But perhaps the moſt extravagant of abſur- 
dities was the inſtitution of the celebrated an- 
nual Feſtival of the holy Sacrament. In 1264s 
a woman of Liege pretended to have been fa- 
youred with a revelation from heaven, acquaint- 


ing her, that the feſtival of the holy ſacrament 


had always been in the councils of the ſove- 
reign Trinity, but that now the time was arriv- 
ed for revealing it to mankind.* The decree of 

* Urban 


This fanatical woman declared, that as often as ſhe ad- 
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Urban IV. for the inſtitution of this feſtival, 


ſtates . That this day properly appertains to the 


| Tacrament, becauſe there is no faint who has not 
his proper feſtival ; that this is intended to con- 


found the unbelief and extravagance of heretics, 
and to repair all the crimes of which men might be 


guilty in the other maſles,”* The celebrated 
Thomas Aquinas compoſed the office for this ſo- 
e 4 te. 


The ceremony of carrying the hoſt in proceſ.- 
ſion, to communicate with the ſick, appears to have 
ariſen in England at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
legate of Pope Celeſtine, held a ſynod at York, 
in which he commanded. that, when any ſick per- 


ſons were to receive the communion, the prieſt 


_  theuld himſelf carry the hoſt, cloathed with his 


* 


| Proper garment, and with lights borne before him, 
ſuitable to ſo great a ſolemnity.F In the thir- 
teenth century, Odo, biſhop of Paris, made ſeve- 
ral regulations to the ſame effect. The. uſe of 
the thin wafer had its riſe nearly about the ſame 


” 


period b 


dreſſed herſelf to God, or to the ſaints in prayer, ſhe ſaw the 
full moon with a ſmall defect or breach in it; and that hav- 
ing long ſtudied to find out the ſignification of this ſtrange 
appearance, ſhe was inwardly informed by the Spirit, that the 
moon ſignified the church, and that the defef or breach was the 
Want of an annual feſtival in honour of the holy Sacrament. 

* Larroche, p. 581. TERS 1 ; 

+ Dr. Jortin aſcribes the origin of this ceremony, to the 
abovementfoned legate at Cologn, who ordered that when the 
facrament was carried to the ſick, the ſcholar and ringer ſhould 


go before the prieſt, and order the people to worſhip. Jeſus - 


Chriſt in the ſtreets and houſes. Jort. V. 351. 


t Before the uſe of the wafer, it appears that the prieſts 
frequently dipped the bread in the wine in adminiſtering the 
Aacrament to the ſick, but againſt this cuſtom ſeveral decrecs 


of 


were enacted. 
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Cent. 13. ; Inflitution of the *ubiler. „ 123 
period; and its origin appears to have been a de- 
ſire of preventing as much as poſſible the chance of 
any part of the ſacred elements being waſted or 
applied to an improper uſe, as they were held to. 


be the real boch and blood of Chrilt, With this i; 


view it was deemed ſufficient if the LAlry 


commumtated with bread only, for it was agreed 


that'the conſecrated bread was the whole body of 


Chriſt, and conſequently that it contained the B 


and that therefore the wine which was the blood 
only muſt be fuperfluous,* This practice how- 
ever did not become general at once, and in 
many places the laity, to prevent the ſhedding of 
the wine, ſucked it through quills, which were 
annexed to the chalices for that purpoſe. Com- 


munion in one kind only was afterwards eſtab- 


liſhed by the council of Conſtance. 15 

About the conclufion of this century, Boniface 
VIII. added to the public rites of the Church, 
the famous jubilee, which is ftill celebrated at 
Rome, at a ſtated period, with the utmoſt profu- 


lon of pomp and magnificence. In 1299, a ru- 
mour was ſpread among the inhabitants of that 


city, that all ſuch as viſited, within the limits 
of the following year, the church of St. Peter 
ſhould obtain the remiſſion of all their ſins, and, 
that this privilege was to be amexed to* the per- 
formance of the ſame ſervice, once every hun- 
dred years. Boniface no ſooner heard of this, 
than he ordered ſtrict inquiry to be made con- 
cerning the author and the foundation of this re- 


port, and the reſult of this inquiry was anſwer- _ 


able to his views; for he was affured, by many 
n teſtimonies 


* Sce this admirably expoſed in Swift's Tale of a Tub. 
} Prieſtley's Corruptions, 2 Vol. 54, 
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ſucceeding chapter. 


„% | Church Age. [est, 1 
teſtimonies worthy of credit,“ that, from the re. 4 


moteſt antiquity, this important privilege of re- 
miſſion and indulgence was to be obtained by theſe 
ſervices. No ſooner had the Pontiff received this 
information, than he iſſued an epiſtolary mandate, 
addreſſed to all Chriſtians, in which he enacted it 
as a ſolemn law of the Church, that thoſe who 
every hundredth or jubilee year confeſſed their 


fins, and viſited, with ſentiments of contrition and 


repentance, the churches. of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Rome, ſhould obtain the entire remiſſion of 
their various offences, The ſucceſſors of Boniface 
were not fatisfied with adding a multitude of new 
rites and inventions, by way of ornaments, to this 
ſuperſtitious inſtitution; but, finding by experience 


that it added to the luſtre and augmented the re- 


venues of the Roman Church, they rendered its 


return more frequent, and fixed its celebration to 


every five-and-twentieth year. FR 
Organs were introduced into churches about 
* 


. A | 


his century was alſo remarkable for the inſti- 
tution of that unlawful and unchriſtian tribunal, 
called the INQU1SITI1ON ; but a full account of the 
progrets of this innovation belongs properly to the 


% 


* Theſe teſtimonies worthy of credit have never been produced, 
by the Romiſh writers, unleſs we rank in that claſs, that of an. 
old man, who had completed his 104th year, and who, being 
brought before Boniface VIII. declared, (if we may believe 
the Abbe Fleury) that his father, who was a common labourer, 


had aſſiſted at the celebration of a jubilee, an hundred years 


before that time. See Fleury Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


+ The various writers who have treated of the inſtitution of 


the Roman jubilee, are enumerated by Jo. Albert Fabpieius, in 


his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 316. 


+ T. Aquinas ſays in his Summa---* Our church does not uſe 


muſical inſtruments, as harps and pſalteries, that ſhe may not 


ſeem to judaize. Marinus, Sanutus, who introduced wind orga 6 


into churches, was called Torcellus (the name of an organ). 
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CONCERNING THE SECTS WHICH EXISTED in 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 


— 
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E have ho account of any new ſects that 
aroſe among the Greeks during this cen- 

tury.  Thofe of the Neſtorians and Jacobites, 
which were ſettled in the remoter regions of the 
Faſt, and equalled the Greeks in theit aver- 
ſion to the rites and juriſdiction of the Latin 
Church, were frequently ſolicited, by the miniſtry 
of Francifcan and Dominican mifſionaries ſent 
among them by the Popes, to receive the Roman 
yoke. In the year 1246 Innocent IV. uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to bring both theſe ſects under his 
dominion ; and in the year 1278, terms of accom- 
modation were propoſed by Nicholas IV. to the 
Neſtorians, and particularly to that branch of the 
ſect which reſided in the northern parts of Aſia. 
The leading men both among the Neſtorians and 
Jacobites feemed to lend fome attention to the 
propoſals which were made to them, and were by no 
means averſe to a reconciliatien with the Church of 
Rome; but the proſpect of peace ſooh vaniſhed, 


and a variety of cauſes concurred to prolong the 


rupture. 


42 3 During 


226 | Cathariftty Petrobras, 6 [Gene 13, 


During the whole courſe of this century, the 
Roman Pontiffs carried on a moſt violent per. 
ſecution againſt thoſe whom they branded with 
the denomination of heretics, The ſects of the 
Cathariſts, Waldenſes, and Petrobruſians, howe- 
ver gathered ſtrength from day to day, ſpread im- 
perceptibly throughout all e aſſembled nu- 
merous congregations in Italy, France, Spain, and 
| Germany, and formed by degrees ſuch a powerful 
rity as rendered them formidable to the Roman 
Poms, and. menaced. the Papal juriſdiction with 
fatal revolution. To the ancient ſects new fac- 
tions were added, which, though they differed 
from each other in various reſpects, yet were all 
unanimouſly agreed in this one point, viz. “ That 
the public and eſtabliſhed religion was a mot- 
« ley ſyſtem-of errors and ſuperſtition ; and that 
4 the * which the Popes had uſurped over. 
« Chriſtians, as alſo the authority they exerciſed. 
in religious matters, were unlawful and tyran- 
„ nical,” Such were the notions propagated by. 
the ſectaries, who refuted the ſuperſtitions and. 
impoſtures of the times by arguments drawn from 
the holy ſcriptures, and whoſe declamations. 
againſt the power, the opulence; and the vices of 
a e Popes and Clergy were extremely agreeable 
to many princes and civil magiſtrates, who groan- 
ed under the uſurpations of the ſacred order. 
The Pontiffs therefore conſidered themſelves as 
obliged to have recourſe to new and extraordinary 
methods of defeating enemies, who both by their 
number and their rank, were every way calculated. 
to alarm their fears. 
The number of theſe diſſenters from the Church 


of Rome was no ? When greater than in Narbonne 
Gaul, 


Cent. 13.] Perſecution of theſs Sectariet. 155 
Gaul,“ and the countries adjacent, where they 
were received and protected, in a ſingular man- 
ner, by Raymond VI. Earl of Thoulouſe, and 
other perſons of the higheſt diſtinction; and where 
the biſhops, either through humanity or indo- 
lence, were ſo negligent and remiſs in the proſe- 
cution of heretics, that the latter, laying aſide all 
their fears, formed ſettlements, and multiplied. 
incredibly. - Innocent III. was ſoon informed of 
all theſe proceedings; and about the commence- 
ment of this century + 'ſent legates - extraordi- 
nary into the fouthern Provinces of France 
to perform what the biſhops had left undone, an 
to extirpate hereſy, in all its forms and modifica- 
tions, without being at all ſerupulous in uſing ſuch 
methods as might be neceſſary to effect this ſa- 
lutary purpoſe. The perſons charged with this 
commiſſion were Rainier, a Ciſtertian Monk, Pi- 
exre de Caſtelnau, archdeacon of Maguelenne, 
who became alſo afterwards a. Ciſtertian friar- 
Theſe eminent miſſionaries were followed by ſe- 
veral others, among whom was the famous Spa- 
niard Dominic, who, returning from Rome in 
the year 1206, fell in with theſe delegates, em- 
barked in their cauſe, and laboured both by his 
exhortations and actions for the extirpation of he- 
rely. "Theſe ſpiritual champions, who engaged 
in this expedition upon the fole authority of the 
That part of France which in ancient times, comprehend- 4 
2 the provinces of Savoy, Dauphine, Provence and Langue 
65 FEE — 
. T As 2 as the year 1198, Innocent | Sha all com 


munion with the Waldenſes and Albigenſes ; confiſcated their 
goods, diſinherited their children, denied them the rites- 


of burial, and gave their accuſers one third of their effects. 5 
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226 98 1 Inguiſition. 0 [Cene. 13. 
Pope, without either aſking the advice or de- 
manding the aſſiſtance of the biſhops, and who 
inflicted capital puniſhments upon ſuch of the he- 
retics as they could not convert by reafon and ar- 
gument, were diſtinguiſhed in common diſcourſe 
by the title of Inguiſitors, and from them the for- 
midable and odious tribunal called the Ingu: tin 
derived its original. 

When theſe ſoldiers of the holy ſee had executed 


their commiſſion, and purged, the provinces to 


which they were ſent of the greateſt part of the ene- 


mies of the Roman faith, the Pontiffs were ſo ſen- 


{ible of their ſervices, that they eſtabliſhed miſſi- 
onaries of a ſimilar deſcription, or Inguiſitors, in 
almoſt every city whoſe inhabitants had the miſ. 
fortune to be ſuſpected of . , notwithſtanding 


the reluctance which the people demonſtrated to 


this new inſtitution, and the violence with which 
they frequently expelled, and fometimes maſſacred 
thele bloody officers of the popiſh hierarchy. The 

council held at Thoulouſe, in the year 1229, 


Romanus, Cardinal of St. Angelo, and legate of the 


Pope, went ſtill farther, and erected in every ry 
a council of inquiſitors, conſiſting of one 


and three laymen.“ This inſtitution was, * 


ver, ſuperſeded, in the year 1233, by Gregory IX. 
Who entruſted the Dominicans, or preaching fri- 
ars, with the important commiſſion of diſcovering 
and bringing to judgment the heretics who were 


lurking in France, and in a formal epiſtle diſ- 


charged the biſhops from the burthen of that pain- 
a office. 7 Immediately after this, the biſhop of 
| Tournay, 


. See e Harduini Concilia, tom. vii. 25 17 
0 


+ Bernard. Guidonis in Chroxtco Pontrf. | N. S. ap; Jac- 
Echardum Scriptor. Predicator. tom, i. P. 88.—Petcint Hiſto- 
| ria 


— 
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Tournay, who was the Pope's legate in France, 
began to execute this new reſolution, by appoint- 
ing Pierre Cellan, and Guillaum Arnaud, inqui- 
ſitors of heretical pravity at Thoulouſe, and after- 


wards proceeded in every city, Where the Domi 
nicans had a convent, to conſtitute. officers. of the 


ſame nature, choſen from among the Monks of 
that celebrated order.“ F rom this period we are 
to date the commencement of the dreadful- tribu- 


nal of the inquiſition, which in this and the fol- 
lowing ages fubdued ſuch a prodigious multitude 
of heretics, part of whom were converted to the 


Church by terror, and the reſt committed without 
mercy to the flames. The Dominicans erected, 
firſt at Thoülouſe, and afterwards at Carcaſſone 
and other places, a tremendous court, before 
which were ſummoned not only hetetics, and per- 
ſons ſuſpected of hereſy; but likewiſe all who were 
accuſed of magic, ſorcery, judaiſm, witchcraft,, 
and other ſimilar offences. This tribunal; in pro- 


| ceſs of time, was erected in the other countries 


of Europe, though not every where with equal 


ſucceſs. 


The method of proceeding in this court of in- 
quiſition was at firſt ſimple, and. almoſt in every 
reſpect ſimilar to that which was obſerved in the 
ordinary courts of juſtice.F But this ſimplicity 


was gradually changed by the Dominicans, to 
whom experience ſuggeſted ſeveral new. — 


1 


* 


23 P 3 Toloſæ 1693, in 8vo.— Hiſtoire Generale de 
zanguedoc, tom. iii. p. 394, 395- 1 
1 Echard and NN =o citat. 


*, R 


; + The records, publiſhed by the BenediQines in their Hif- 


toire Gener. de Languedoc, tom. iii, p. 351, ſhew the ſimpli- 
yur Fr reigned inthe proceedings of the inquiſiion at its Grit 
itutien, | 


2 A — * 
r 


ya Inquiſit. Tolofane, ſubjoined to his. Hiſtoria: Conventus 


2 % | 
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130 - Inquiſition eftabliſhed , [ent. 13, 
of augmenting the majeſty of their ſpiritual tribu- 
nal, and who made fuch alterations in the forms 
of proceedings, that the manner of taking cogni- 
'Zance of heretical cauſes became totally different 
from that which was uſual in civil affairs. Theſe 


_  friars were, indeed, entirely ignorant of judicial ar- 


rangements; nor were they acquainted with the pro- 
cedures of any other tribunal than that which was 


called, in the Roman church, the tribunal of pe- 


nance. It was therefore after this, that they mo- 
delled the new court of inquiſition, as far as a re- 
ſemblance between the two was poſſible; and 
hence arofe that ſtrange ſyſtem of, inquiſitorial 
law, which in many reſpeQs, is fo contrary to the 
common feelings of humanity, and. the , plaineſt, 
dictates of equity and juſtice. 


That nothing might be wanting to render this 


eee court formidable and tremendous, the 


oman Pontiffs perſuaded the European Princes, 
and more eſpecially the Emperor Frederic II. and 
Lewis IX. king of France, not only to enact the 
moſt rigorous laws againſt heretics, and to com- 
mit to the flames, by the miniſtry of public juſtice, 
thoſe who were pronounced ſuch by the inquiſitors, 
dut alfo to maintain the inquiſitars in their office, 

and grant them their protection in the moſt open and 
ſolemn manner.“ + 


*The law of the Emperor Frederic, in relation to-the in- 


quiſitors, may be ſeen in Limborch's Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 
as alſo in the Epiflles of Pierre de Vignes, and Bzovius Raynal- 
dus, &c. The edict of, St. Lewis, in favour of theſe: ſpiritual. 
Judges, is generall: | 
fo it is called by the French lawyers on account of its begin- 
ning with that word. It was iſſued in the year 1229, as the 
Benedictine monks have proved ſufficiently in their Hiſt. Ge- 


nerale de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 478, g75, It 3s . 0 


4. 2 aw A 90 i 


* . 8 


heſe laws were not, however, 
1 ſüufficient 


known under the title of Cupientes ; for 


— 


| 
Cent: 13:] in different — of Eireges. tat T6 
[| | 


ſufficient to reſtrain the juſt indignation” of the 
people againſt theſe inhuman judges; whole bar- 


barity was accompanied with ſuperſtition” and 1 


and even with temerity and imprudence. They 
were accordingly driven, in an ignominious man 


ner, out of ſome cities, and were put to death 


in others; and Conrad of Marpurg, the firſt- Ger- 
man inquiſitor, who derived his commiſſion from 
Gregory IX. was one of the many victims that 
were ſacrificed upon this oecaſion: to» the ven- 
geance of the public. ®# ee ee 
When Innocent III. perceived that the labour? 

of the firſt inquiſition were not immediately at- 
tended with the abundant fruits he had fondly ex- | 
pected, he addreſſed himſelf, in the year 1207, to* ẽ 
Philip Auguſtus King of France, and to the lead- 4 
ing men of that nation, ſoliciting them by the 
alluring promiſe of: the moſt ample indulgences, 
to extirpate the hereties, by. fire and ſword. + 
This: exhortation was repeated with new acceſ- 
ons of fervour and earneſtneſs the following year, 
when Pierre de. Caſtelnau, the legate of this Pon- 
tiff, and his inquiſitor in France, was put to“ 
ä 6 6 1 death! 


liſhed- by: Catelius, in his Hifter. Comit. Toleſanor, p. 340, + _ 
and in many other authors. This edict is as ſevere and inhu- 
man, to the full, as the laws of Frederic II. For a great part 
of the ſanctity of good Ring Lewis confiſte& in his furious and 
implacable averſion to heretics, againſt whom he judged it 
more expedient to employ the influence of racks and gibbets, 
than the power of reaſon and argument. See Du Freſne, Vita 
Dudovici, a Joinvillio Scripta, p. 11 39; © 5 Ba 
*The life of this furious and celebrated inquiſitor has been 
compoſed from the moſt authentic records that are extant, and, 
alſo from ſeveral valuable-manuſcripts by the learned John Her- 
man Schminkius. See alſo Wadding. Annal. Minor. tom: ii- 
pr 151, 355, and Echard. Scriptor. Dominican. tom. i. p. 487. 
＋* Innocentii III. Epiſtole; Lib. X. Epiſt, 49. 4 +> 00 N 
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432 ., Cruſade againff Hereties, [ Oent. 23. 
TICS, V ä „ I 1 145 | 
Not long after this the Ciſtertian monks, in the 
name of this Pope, ptoclaimed a cruſade againſt 
the heretics throughout the whole kingdom of 
France, and a ſtorm ſeemed tobe gathering againſt 
them on all ſides: Raymond VI. Earl of Lhou- 
louſe, in whoſe territories Caſtelnau had been 
maſſacred, was ſolemnly excommunicated, and, 

to deliver himſelf from this eccleſiaſtical maledic- 
tion, he changed ſides, and embarked in the cruſade. 
In the year 1209, a formidable army of cruſaders 
appeared againſt the heretics, who were compre- 
hended under the general denomination of Albi- 
genſes, and cominenced an open war, which they 
Carried on with the utmoſt exertions of cruelty, 
though with various ſucceſs, for ſeveral years. 
The chief director of this eccleſiaſtical war was 
Arnold Abbot of the Ciſtertians, and. legate of 
the Pope; and the commander in chief of the 
troops employed in the expedition was Simon 
Earl of Monfort. Raymond VI. Earl of Thou- 
louſe, who, conſulting his fafety rather than his 
conſcience, had engaged in the crufade againſt the 
heretics, was obliged to change ſides, and to at- 
tack their perfecutors. For Simon, who had 
embarked in this war not ſo much from a prin- 


ciple of zeal for religion, or of averſion to the he- oY 


retics, as from a deſire of augmenting his fortune, 
caſt an eager eye upon the territories of Raymond, 
and his ſelfiſh views were ſeconded and accom- 
pliſhed by the court of Rome. After many 
battles, ſteges, and a multitude of other exploits, 
conducted with the moſt intrepid courage and the 
moſt abominable barbarity, he received from _ 
1 BY hands 


* Tbid. -Lib. xi. Ep. 26, 277 28, 29. Acta Sandtor. 
Mart. tom. i. p. 411. N 0 
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hands of Innocent III. at the council of the La- 
teran, A. D. 1215, the country of Thoulouſe and 


the other lands belonging to that earl, as a reward 


for his zeal in ſupporting the cauſe of God and of 


the Church. About three years after this; he loſt 
bis life at the ſiege of Thoulouſe. Raymond, 


his valiant adverſary, died in the year 1222. 
Thus were the two chiefs of this deplorable war 
taken off the ſcene, but this removal was far from 


extinguiſhing the flame of perſecution on the {ide 


of the Pontiffs, or calming the reſtleſs ſpirit of 
faction on that of the pretended heretics. Ray- 


mond VII. Earl of Thoulouſe, and Amalric, Earl 


of Montfort, ſucceeded their fathers at the head of 
the contending parties, and carried on the war 


rious ſuccefs. as rendered the iſſue for ſome time 
doubtful. The former ſeemed at firſt more 
powerful than his adverſary, and Pope Honorius 


HI. alarmed at the vigorous oppoſition he made 


to the orthodox legions, engaged Lewis VIII. 
King of France, by the moſt pompous promiſes, 
to march in perſon with a formidable army againſt 


the enemies of the Church. The obſequious 


monarch attended to the ſolicitations of the 


Pontiff, and embarked with a conſiderable mili- 


tary force in the cauſe of the Church, but did not 
live to reap the fruits of his zeal. His engage- 
ments, however, with the court of Rome, and his 
furious deſigns againſt the heretics, were executed 
with the greateſt alacrity and vigour by his ſon 


= 


F, 


* 


with the utmoſt vehemence, and with ſuch va-- 


and ſucceſſor, commonly called St. Lewis. Ray- 


mond therefore, preſſed on all ſides, was obliged, 
in the year 1229, to make peace upon the moſt 
diſadvantageous terms, even by making a ceſſion 
af the greater part of his territories to the French 

| : e Monarch, 
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monarch, after having ſacrificed a portion of 
them, as a peace- offering to the Church: of Rome. 
This treaty of peace gave a mortal blow to the 


— — — ů !. q—h̊X — 
* — " ant; = "1 ax . — 


Termination of the Wars. © | [Gene, 5; 


cauſe of hereſy, and diſperſed the champions who: 
had appeared in its defence; the inquiſition was 
eſtabliſhed at Thoulouſe, e heretics were not 
only expoſed to the pious cruelties df Lewis, but. 


what was ſtill. more ſhocking, Raymond himſelf, 


who had formerly been their. patron, became their 
perſecutor,, and treated them upon all occaſions, 
with the moſt inhuman. ſeverity. It is true, this 
prince broke the engagements into which he had 
entered by the. above mentioned treaty, and re- 
newed 'the war againſt Lewis and the inquifitors, 


1 who abuſed their victory and the power they had 
acquired in the moſt odious manner. But this 


new effort in favour of the heretics, was attended: 
with little or no effect; and the unfortunate Earl. 
of Thoulouſe, the laſt repreſentative of. that noble 
and powerful houſe, dejected. and exhauſted by the 
loſſes he had ſuſtained, and the perplexities in 
which he was involved, died, in the. year 1249, 
without male iſſue. And thus ended a civil war, 
of which religion had been partly the cauſe partly 
the. pretext, and which, in its conſequences, was, 
highly profitable both to the kings of France and 
to the Roman pontiffs. Heb 24 2 

It is impoſſible to contemplate the: vaſt effuſion 
of human' blood on this occaſion without emotions, 
of horror, for in the courſe of theſe wars, not leſs: 
than a million. of; men. are ſuppoſed to have been 


ſacrificed ; in: which number are included 300, ooo 


7 


of the cruſaders. themſelves.“ 
The ſeverity which the court of Rome em- 


3 gloyed 3 in the extirpation of hereſy, and the for- 
midable. 


. Hiſt. des Papes, vol. iii. p. 16. 


D. 


I 


Cent, 137 = Defrudtion of Manuſripte. was 


midable arguments of. fire and ſword,. racks and 
gibbets, with which the Popes and their creatures 


reaſoned againſt the enemies of the Church, were: 


not ſufficient to prevent the riſe of new and moſt 

ernicious ſeQs in ſeveral places. Many of theſe 
legs were inconſiderable in themſelves, and tran- 
ſitory in their duration; but ſome of them excited: 
2 momentary commotion in the world, and were. 


ſuppreſſed with difficulty. 


CHAP. IV. 


r LEARNING AND + LEARNED MEN IN TRE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Deftruftion of Claſſical: Authors — Calamities of 
Greece prevent. the Cultivation of Letters in the 


Eaft—Schalaftic Divinity prevalent in the Weſt 


Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonauen- 


tura, c. Roger Bacon, Matthew Paris, &c.. 


PHE difficulty of recalling the attention of 


mankind to the cultivation: of true ſcience 


and literature, may in ſome meaſure be eſtimated 


from the well-known fact, that in theſe ages it 
was a common practice to eraze the writings of the 
moſt valuable parchment manuſcripts, and to write 
eccleſiaſtical treaties upon them ; Polybius, Dio, 


Diodorus Siculus, Livy, and many which are en- 


tirely loſt, were metamorphoſed into * 


wit 
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136 bea Diviniy, I[Oenk. 23. 
and homilies . The few remains of claſſical 
| Iiterature which were left by the more batbarous 
ages, were deſtroyed by the unlcitered bigotry of 
the twelfth and thirteenth ecnturies, in which 
it appears that the graphical knowledge of the 
monks was no leſs detrimental to the republic of 
letters, than the total ignorance of their anceſ- 
tors. | LEAN Rs ; 
Few of the Greek writers of this age have de- 
fcended to poſterity. . The calamities of their na- 
tion engrotied too much of their attention to 
allow them to cultivate literature with much ſuc- 
ceſs. Their principal productions were contro- 
verſial, on the points in diſpute with the Latin 
Church; or hiſtories and annals relating to the 
then ſtate of the empire. | . 
The ſcholaſtic divinity, and the philoſophy and 
ogic of Ariſtotle pervaded all the ſchools of the 
eſt. Among thoſe who may be placed at the 
head of theſe ſciences were Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura. Theſe were 
all of them men of wit and penetration, and 
poſſeſſed uncommon dexterity in diſcuſſing ſubtle 
and difficult points; they had a ſtrong love of 
wiſdom, but that quality was depraved by their 
attachment to logical refinements, and their ge- 
nius and ability were all made ſubſervient to the 
Church of Rome, to her perſecuting ſpirit and 
unbounded ambition. The firſt of theſe doctors 
. vas a German, of the Dominican order; his 
works are very voluminous. Thomas Aquinas 
Was by way of eminence called the angelical, and 
Bonaventura the feraphic doctor. Aquinas was 
| deſcended from the ancient kings of Sicily, he 
Bad a conſiderable portion of Enthuſiaſm in his 
. | en © 
* Montfaucon, Mem, de I Acad, ix. 323. | 
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character, as notwithſtanding his attachment to 
the Church of Rome, he is ſaid to have refuſed 


the archbiſhoprick of Naples. Bonaventura was 


wiſer, and accepted a cardinal's hat as the re- 
ward of his labours in the ſervice of the Church. 
Robert, the Sorboniſt, ſo called from havi 
founded that univerſity at Paris, Alexander Hales, 
and William Perrault, were among the ſcholaſtic 
div ines of this century.“ a 


The whole of the learning of this age was not 
however confined to theſe ſtudies, but there exiſted 
in Europe men who applied themſelves to true 


philoſophy. The welhearned, reputation of our 
countrymans Roger Bacon, is natorious to moſt 
readers. He may be termed the father of expe- 
rimental philoſophy, and even in the preſent ad- 
vanged ſtate of phyſical ſcience, his works contain 
matter not undeſerving attention. Arnoldus Vit- 
lanovanus, a Frenchman, and Petrus de Abang, 
an Italian, were alſo celebrated for their know- 


ledge in phyſic, chemiſtry, and poetry. 2 | 


« the rewards which theſe excellent perſons r 
« ceived for their abilities and uſeful induſtry 


« were to be called magicians and heretics by an. 
„ignorant world, and with great difficulty ta 


'« eſcape fire and faggot. Bacon languiſhed man 
„years in a jail; and the bodies of the other 
« two, after their deceaſe were condemned to the 
flames of the inquiſitors.” t 
- This 
* Du Pin, 


} Jortin, V. 382. It is not cuſtomary at preſent to burn men 
for their learning, their puniſhment is now only to be farved. 
A clergyman of irreproachable character was lately a candidate 


for a place in the popular gift, for which he was allowed to be 


qualified ; but it was ſeriouſly urged againſt him, that he was a 
nan of erudition ; happily for his antagoniſt no ſuch objection 


e0uld be laid to his charge, and he was marcover W 
. gow i | Hh 


— 


me 


wh Matthew Paris, [ Cent. 13. 
This century had the honour alſo of producing 


that valuable hiſtorian Matthew Paris, whoſe only 


'blemiſh is admitting, what he could ſcarcely have 
rejected in this age of ſuperſtition, ſome impro- 
bable tales of viſions, miracles, and apparitions. “ 
Several authors wrote particular chronicles of theix 
own churches and monaſteries ; others detailed 
the hiſtory of the Cruſades, and ſeveral accounts. 


of travels into Paleſtine appeared about this pe- 


riod. 7 | 


the moſt profligate nobleman in, Europe,.though the object was 
the care of a female ſeminary.— The event was as might be ex» 


of Jortin, V. 366. + Du Fin. 
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"CHAP. . 


GENERAL STATE or THE CHURCH IN Tu 
8 r on 
Renewal of the Holy Mar Converſion of Lithuania. 
3 againſt the Infidels in Spain. — Efforts. 
for the Converſion of China, —Decline of the Papal. 


Power, — Conteſt between Boniface VIII. and. | 


Philip the Fair, King of France. Benedict IX. 


Clement V. Gregory X1.—Urban VI. Great 


Meſtern Schiſm. 


HE unfortunate zeal for Cruſades was once. 

more attempted to be revived by the rulers of the 
church, though they had been ſo lately diſgraced by 
the proſtitution of the term in the caſe of the Albi- 
genſes. The ſucceſſion of pontiffs who reſided at A- 
vignon were particularly zealous for the renovation 


of the holy war, and left no artifice, no methods 


ef perſuaſion unemployed which could have the 


leaſt 
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ſucceſs however was not anſweräble to their zeal; 


and notwithſtanding the powerful influence of 


their exhortations and remonſtrances, fomething 
fill occurred to prevent their effect. In the years 
1307, and 1308, Clement V. urged the renewal of 
this holy war with the greateſt ardour, and ſet apart 


an immenfe fum of 12 for carrying it on with 


' alacrity and vigour. * John XXII. ordered a 
fleet of ten ſhips to be fitted out in the year 1319, 


os 


to tranſport an army of pious adventurers into Pa- 


leſtine, and had recourſe to the power of ſuperſti- 


tion, that is, to the influence of indulgences, for 


raiſing the funds neceſſary to the fupport of this 


enterprize. Theſe indulgences he. offered to ſuch 
as contributed generouſly to the carrying on of 


the war, and appointed legates tb adtminiffet them 


in all the countries in Europe which were ſubje& 
to his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. Under the pon- 


tificate of Benedict XII. a formidable army was 
raifed in the year 1330, by Philip de Valois, King 
of France, with a view, as was ſaid, to attempt 


the deliverance of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine; but 
when he was juſt ready to embark his troops, the 
apprehenſion of an invafion from England obliged 
him to lay aſide this weighty enterprize. In the 


year 1345, Clement V. at the requeſt of the Ve- 


netians, engaged by the perſuaſive power of indul- 
gences a ptodigious number of adventurets t6 


"embark for Smyrna, where they compoſed a nu- 
merous army under the command of Guido or 
Goy, Dauphin of Vienne; but the want of pro- 


viſion 


3 


tom. 11. 577. 


240 Zeal for @ Renown! of the cr c, [Cent. 14. 
leaſt tendency to engage the kings of En land 
and France in an expedition to Judea. Their 


viſion 


0 


-* Baluzii Vite Pontif, Avenion. tom. l. p. 16 504, tom. it. 
p. 33,57, 374, 391, &c. Ant. Matthai Analecta veteris n, 
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viſion obliged this army to return with their ge- 


/ 


neral into Europe in a. ſhort. time after their de- 
parture. * This diſappointment did not, however, 
damp the ſpirit of the reſtleſs Pontiffs; for ano; 


ther formidable army was afſembled in the year 


1363, in conſequence. of the zealous exhortations 

of Viban V. and was to be employed in a new 
expedition againſt the Infidels, with John, King 
of France, at its head; but the unexp cted death 
of that prince blaſted the hopes which many had 
entertained from this grand project, and oecaſioned 
the diſperſion of that numerous body which had 
repaired to his ſtandard. +. h 5 


There remained in this century ſcarcely an Eu- 


ropean prince unconverted to Chriſtianity, if we 
except Jagello, Duke of Lithuania, who continued 
in the darkneſs of paganiſm, and worſhipped. the 
gods of his idolatrous anceſtors, until the year 
1386, when he embraced the Chriſtian faith, re- 
ceived in baptiſm the name of Vladiſlaus, and 


perſuaded his ſubjects to open their eyes up- 925 


on the divine light of the Goſpel. It is an 


unſafe undertaking to ſcrutinize the motives. 


of men; it is therefore ſufficient to ſay that 


this prince was not without ſome temporal al- 
lurements to renounce the religion of his an- 
ceſtors. Upon the death of Lewis, King of Po- 
land, which happened in the year 1382, Jagello. 
was named among the competitors who aſpired 
after the vacant throne; and as he was a rich and 
powerful prince, the Poles beheld his pretenſions. 
and efforts with a favourable eye. His religion 

e e 


* Fragmenta Hiſtor. Romana, in Muratorii Antiq. Ital. me- 55 
dii zvii, tom. ii, p. 36668. 5 

Wb. Baluzii Vitæ Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 366, 386, 372 
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was the only obſtacle to the accompliſhment of 
his views. Hedwige, the youngeſt daughter of 
the deceaſed monarch, who, by a decree of the 
Tenate, was declared heireſs of. the kingdom, was 
as little diſpoſed to eſpouſe, as the Poles were to 


- obey, a Pagan, and hence Jagello was obliged to 


make ſuperſtition: yield to royalty,* On the other 
Hand, the Teutonic knights and Cruſaders extir- 


pated by fire and ſword any remains of paganiſm 


winch were yet to be found in Pruſſia and Liyonia, 
and effected, by force, what perſuaſion alone ought 
to have produce. TEA 88 

The Saracens maintained {ill a conſiderable 
footing-in Spain. The kingdoms of Granada and 
Murcia with the Province of Andaluſia, were ſub- 


_ . eto their dominion ; and they carried on a per- 
op arte with the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and 
avarre, in Which, however, they were not al- 


ways victorious. | The African princes, and par- 
ticularly the emperors of Merocco, became their 
auxiliaries againſt the Chriſtians. On the other 
hand, the Roman pontiffs left no means unem- 
ployed to excite the Chriſtians to unite their forces 
againſt the Mahometans, and to expel them from 
the Spaniſh territories; preſents, exhortations, 


promiſes, in ſhort every allurement that religion, 
 fuperſtition, or avarice could render powerful, 


were made ule of in order to the execution of this 
arduous project. The Chriſtians, accordingly, 
united their counſels and efforts for this end; and. 
though for ſome time the difficulty of the enter- 
prize rendered their progreſs but inconſiderable, 


x - 


yet even in this century their affairs carried a pro- 


eva, | 1 ITN miſing 
Odor Raynaldus, Annal. Eccleſ. ad A. 1 386. f. iv. Wad- 
dingi Annal. Minor. tom. ix. p. 71. Solignac, Hiſtoire de 
Pologne, tom. iii. p. 241. k PSS 
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miſmg aſpect, and gave them reaſon to oP that = 
they thould one day triumph over their enemies, [if 
and become the ſole PRs of the Spaniſh do- 4 
| MINIONS, oF | 4 | 
'Some faint efforts were ads to propagate the — 
religion of Chriſt in the empire of China, and 5 

among the Tartars; and in 1308, an archbiſhop „ 
of Pekin was appointed by Clement V. with other | 
ſuffragan biſhops under his juriſdiction. Their 
efforts were at firſt attended with ſome ſucceſs,“ | 

but the illiterate ſtate of the Chineſe nation, owing . | 
apparently to the want of alphabetical writing, j | 
mult always form a conſiderable ee to 1 
the reception of truth and wiſdom. 2 
The dominion of the Romiſh church abner 
at this period to be rapidly on the decline. This 
important change may be dated from the conten- 

tion which aroſe between Boniface VIII. whe 5 
filled the papal throne about the beginning of 2 
this century, and Philip the Fair, King of France. _ 
This prince, who was endowed with a bold and 4 
enterprizing ſpirit, ſoon convinced Europe, that it 
was poſſible to ſet bounds to the arrogance of the 
Biſhop of Rome, notwithſtanding many crowne® - 
heads had attempted it without Tncceſs. In the 1 
haughty letters of Boniface, he aſſerted that the - "WM 
- King of France, with all other kings and princess 
whatſoever, were obliged, by a divine command, . | Wi 
to ſubmit to the authority of the Popes, as well im _ 
all political and civil matters, as in thoſe of a. || Wi 
religious nature. The king anſwered him withi = 
great ſpirit, and in terms expreſſive of the utmolt _ | Wi 
contempt. + The Pope rejoined with more arre- Mi 
| 8 EY = 


* b 8 Eccleſ, Hiſt. v. i. p. 284. | 
In one of his letters, Boniface addreſſes „ Philip We give 
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24 Conteft between thePoje and K. France. I Cent. ty, 
f 2 ever: and, in that famous bull, unam 
| iſhed about this time, af. - 

ſerted that Jeſus Chriſt had granted a two-fold 
power to his Church, or in other words, the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal ſword; that he had ſubjected 


anttam, which he 


the whole human race to the authority of the Ro- 


man Pontiff, and that whoever dared to diſbelieve 


it, was tobe deemed a heretic, and ſtood excluded 


from all poſſibility of ſalvation. * The king, on 
che other hand, in an aſſembly of the peers of his 
kingdom, held in the year 1303, ordered William 


de Nogaret, a celebrated lawyer +, to draw up an 


accuſation againſt the Pope, in which he publicly 


charged him with hereſies, ſimony, and many other 
vices, demanding at the ſame time an cecumenical 


council to depoſe ſuch a diſgrace to his order, 


The Pope, in his turn, paſſed a ſentence of ex- 


communication, that very year, againſt the king 
and all his adherents. nn RIES 


Philip, ſhortly after he received his ſentence, 
held an aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, 
where he again employed ſome. perſons. of the 


* higheſt rank and reputation to fit in judgment 
upon the Pope, and appealed to a general council. 
After this he ſent William de Nogaret, with ſome 
others, into Italy, to excite a ſeditiom to ſeize the 
4b . 0 Popes 
you to know that you are our ſubje& both in ſpirituals and 


temporals.“ Philip replied: “ We give your ſoolſtiß to know. 
(erat Faluitas veftra) that in temporals we are ſubſect to no per- 
4 | Pe + 1 


n.” Bibl. Choif. viii. 401. xxv. 380. 


* This bull is yet extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. Extra- 
vagant Commun. lib, i. tit. De Majoritate et. Oedientia. 


+ Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the moſt intrepid and 


Anveterate enemy the Popes ever had before Luther, none has 


: 8.8 us a fuller account than the Benedictine Monks. Hiſt. 


enerale de Languedoc, tom. iiic p. 114,117, f. Philip made 
1 
Pope... * 


* 
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Lent. 144] The Pope 'maiie Prijonce by Nogaret. 2 f | 
Pope's perſon, and to convey him to Lyons,, | 
where the king was determined to hold the 8 
general council. Nogaret was a reſolute and = 

_ ative man, and ſoon drew over to his aſſiſtance the 
powerful family of the Colonnas, then at variance 

pvith the Pope; he levied a ſmall army, ſeized Boni- | 
face, who lived in perfect ſecurity at Anagni, and . "mY 
as ſoon as he had got him into his power treated - |! 
him in the moſt indignant manner, carrying his 
reſentment ſo far as to wound him on the head 
by a blow with his iron gauntlet, The inhabi 
tants of Anagni reſcued their Pope from the hands of | 
this fierce and. inveterate enemy, and conducted 
him to Rome, where he died ſoon after of an ill= ' 
neſs occaſioned by the rage and anguiſh into which 
theſe inſults had precipitated him. . * a 
Benedict XI. who ſucceeded Boniface, learned 
prudence by this fatal example. He repealed of his 
own accord the ſentence of excommunication 
which his predeceſſor had iſſued againſt the King 
of France and his dominions; but never could be 
prevailed upon to abſolve Nogaret of his treaſon | WY 

againſt the majeſty of the pontificate. Nogar et. WY 
on the other hand, ſet a ſmall value upon the pa- 

pal abſolution, and proſecuted with his uſual vi- 

gour and intrepidity, in the Roman court, the | 

accuſation which he had formerly brought againſt _—- 

Boniface ; and in the name of his royal maſter, | mY 

inſiſted that the memory of that-Pontiff ſhould de +1 

branded with a notorious mark of infamy. While 14 


this was tranſacting, Benedict died, A. D. 194 | ; | 
upon which Philip by his intrigues. in the con- 1 
clave, obtained the See of Rome for a French 1 


* Tt has been ſaid of him and his pontificate, * that de en- 
tered upon it like a fox, governed like à lion, and died like 
a dog.” Formey Ecclef, Hiſt. i. p. 233. 

Vor. 114. OO 
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Cate, to reform the Church. 


prelate, Bertrand de Got, archbiſhop of Bout- 


deaux, who was accordingly elected on the fifth of 
June, 1305. This ſtep was more neceſſary, as 
the breach between the king and the court of 


Rome was not yet entirely healed, and, as Noga- 


ret was not as yet abfolved. Bertrand aſſumed the 


name of Clement V. and, at the king's requeſt, 
remained in France, and removed: the papal reſi- 
dence. to Avignon, where it continued during the 
ſpace of feventy years. This period the Italians 
call, by way of deriſiom the Babyloniſh cap. 
tivity. .“. 1 e Oe 
After a ſucceſſion of ſix pontiffs, whoſe hiſtory 
preſents us with little of importance to the gene- 
ral welfare of the Church; r in the year 1376, 
Gregory IX. pretending that he was incited to 
the meaſure by the yarnings of St. Catharine of 
Sienna, transferred the papal ſeat from Avignon to 
Rome. 4 This Pontiff died in the year 1378, and 
the Cardinals aſſembled to conſult concerning the 
choiceofa ſucceſſor, when the people of Rome, fear- 


ing leſt the vacant dignity ſhould be conferred upona 


Frenchman, appeared in a tumultuous manner be. 


fore the conclave, and with irreſiſtible clamours, ac- 


companied with the moſt outrageous threats, in- 


ſiſted that an Italian ſhould. be advanced to the 


popedom. The Cardinals, . terrified by this up- 
TOR rf byes boat 


* For an account of the French Popes, conſult Steph. Balus 
40. in 16935 | CEN | i 

+ Benedict XII. deſerves notice for the excellence of hit 
character, and his honeſt endeavours, during his ſhort pontif· 


eii Vitæ Pontif. Avenionenſium, publiſhed at Paris, two vol. 


+ The French Popes derived little or no emolument from 


their Italian deminions, which reduced their finances ſo as.tq | 
compel them to the trafhe of indulgences, and occaſioned Gre- : 


gry to make this removal. Moſh, 
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the true vicar of Chriſt. 


* 


' roar, immediately proclaimed Bartholomew de 


pregnano, a Neapolitan, and archbiſhop of 
Bari, who aſſumed the name of Urban VI. The 
new Pontiff, however, by his injudicious ſeve- 
rity and intolerable arrogance, ſoon made himſelf 
enemies among people of all ranks, and eſpecially 
among the leading cardinals. The latter there» 


fore, no longer able to endure his infolence, 


withdrew from Rome to Anagni, and thence to 
Fondi, a city of the kingdom of Naples, where 
they elected to the Pontificate Robert Count of 

Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII, 
and declazed at the ſame time that the election of 
Urban was nothing more than a mere ceremony, 
which they had found themſelves obliged to per- 
form in order to calm the turbulent rage of the 
populace. Which of theſe two is to be conſi- 
dered as the true and lawful Pope, is to this day 


matter of doubt; nor will the records and writ- 


ings, alledged by the contending parties, enable 
us to adjuſt that point with any certainty. Urban 
remained at Rome: Clement went to Avignon 
in France. His caufe was eſpouſed by Frances 
Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus, While all 
the reſt of Europe acknowledged Urban to be 


4 K 


1 


Thus the union of the Latin Church under one 
head was deſtroyed at the death of Gregory XI. 
and was ſucceeded by that deplorable diſſenſion, 
commonly known by the name of the great Meſtern 
Schiſm. Upon the death of Urban, in 1389 
the Italian cardinals proceeded to the election of 
Boniface IX. a Neapolitan, and Clement VII. 
dying in 1394, the French cardinals raiſed to the 
papal throne a Spaniard, who aſſumed the name 
of Benedict XIII. After various other methods 

111 having 
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ö Innocent 


hauing been unſucceſsfully recommended fe de. 
dying this unfortunate {hifin, it was ere oy 
that one or both of them ſhould abdicate the pon eee 
6 SEXES S On- ide w. 

tificate. But power is too pleaſing an acquiſition l Ir 
to be eaſily renounced, and the obſtinacy of the = 5 
eccleſiaſtical rivals, continued to diſturb the trar. mn 
Auillity of the Church notwithſtanding every effort err 
to effect a peaceable termination of the diſpute, ep | 
4 | 8 e miracr 
„ an un! 
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6 3 8 CHAP. II. fees 
F | e . for tw 
o DOCTRINES, RITES, CEREMONIES, &c. IN the or 
N THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. till c 
Alteration reſpecting the Fubilee— Extrardinary . 4 
Feſtival.— Origin of Annates—Fall of the Tem- were 
plars— Strange Fiction concerning certain Relics. and n 
r e fortur 
* is neceſſary at the preſent period to confine their 
1 the reader to a general and ſuperficial view of can { 
the alterations 'which were introduced into the doubt 
ritual of the Church, ſince they appear to be of their 

Httle importance in the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, | 

and are too minute to admit of much detail. In 0 
the year 1350, Clement VI. in compliance with rum C 
the apr; of the people of Rome, enacted, that Miſcel 
the Jubilee, which Boniface VIII. had ordered to + 
be held every hundredth year, ſhould be celebrated their j 
twice in every century. But Urban VI. and _— 
Sixtus VI. ardered, as was already intimated, a wen, 
more frequent celebration of this ſalutary and tion t. 
profitable inſtitution. . 8 aha 
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Innocent V. inſtituted feſtivals ſacred to the 
memory of the lance with which our Saviour's 
ſide was pierced, the nails that faſtened him to the 
croſs, and the crown of thorns which he wore at his 
death. * And Benedict XII. by appointing a 
feſtival in honour of the marks of Chriſt's wounds, 
which, the Franciſcans tell us, were imprinted 
upon the body of their chief and founder by a 


miraculous interpoſition of the divine power, gave 


an unreaſonable degree of credit to that groſsly- 


ridiculous fable. 


In the year 1306, Clement V. appropriated to 
himſelf the revenues of the eccleſiaſtical bene- 


fices great or ſmall that thould become vacant, 
for two years enſuing in England; and this was 
the origin of the annates, or firſt fruits, which are 
ſtill collected. 35 Fr 1 
In the following year Philip the Fair began 
the perſecution of the Knights Templars, who. 
were accuſed of having violated every law of God 
and man; and in about four years after, this un- 
fortunate fraternity was entirely annihilated. That 
their conduct was in many reſpects cenſurable 
ean ſcarcely be doubted; but there is as little 
doubt that their vices were greatly magnified by 
their avaricious and malevolent enemies. 4 
| 358} | In 


 * See Jo. Henr. A Seelen, Diff. de Feſto Lancez et Clayo- 
rum Chriſti.— Baluzii Vit. Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 328. 
Miſcellan. tom. 1. p. 417. | | 
T Fleury, xi. % 7: 4 ev; : ; 98 
t The order of Knights Templars, if we may give credit to 
their judges, was a ſociety of men, who were inſulters and de- 
riders of God, of Chriſt, and of all laws divine and human, 
They who were admitted into this ſodality were obliged to re- 
nounce Chriſt, and ſpit upon his image, to pay religious adbra- 
tion to a wooden head covered with gold, or to a cat, and to 
practiſe ſodomy, If they had any children from their com- 
merce with women, they e burnt them, and did 


orher 


Tr 


FONT Es 
e Pickiant concerning Relics, Cent. 1 1 
In a book of ſermons compoſed by the theological 
faculty at Vienna, in this age of ſuperſtition, in order 
to recommend their relics to the people, it is aſſerted 
that the thirty pieces of gold which Judas received 
for betraying his maſter, were coined by Terah, 
Abraham'ẽs father, a celebrated artificer under king 
Nimrod, who gave them to Abraham, by whom 
the field of Ephron the Hittite was purchaſed with 
this money. T hence they paſſed into the hands of 
the Iſhmaelites, who paid them to the brethren of 
Joſeph when they bought him. When Joſeph's bre- 
thren went to buy.corn in Egypt, they paid this mo- 
rey to Joleph, when it came into Pharaoh's treaſury; 
hence the pieces were given to Mofes when ſent by 
the king of Egypt with an army to ſubdue Ethiopia. 
Moſes upon this occaſion gave them as a dowry: 
to a queen of Sheba, whoſe deſcendant ee 
them to Solomon, by whom they were placed in the 
royal treaſury ; and continued there till Nebuchad- 
nezzar ſeized them among the ſpoils of Jeruſa- 
lem, and preſented them to one of his auxiliaries, 
an Arabian king, from whom ſprung one of thoſe 
eaſtern kings who came to worſhip. Chriſt at his 
birth, and who preſented them to Mary. By her 
they were made an offering at the ee 
1 e JEFF PER when 


ether things ſhocking to be mentioned. That there were in this 
family, as in other religious orders and ſects, ſome flagitious 
and impious men, no one will deny; but that the Whole body 
was ſo.execrable, is ſo fir from being evident from the judicial 
proceſſes again them, which are ſtill extant, that the contrary 
| 3s rather fairly te be collected. If to this we add that the ac» 
| cuſations brought againſt them manifeſtly contradict each other, 
8 and that many of theſe unhappy men conſtantly perſevered in 
proteſting their innocence under the moſt cruel tortures, and 
| with their laſt breath, it will ſeem highly probable that Philip 
i excited this bloody tragedy, to ſatisfy his avarice, and to gratt« 
} fy his-malice againſt their maſter, by whem he pretended 10 
Þave been ill uſed.“ Meſh, Cent. xiv. p. 60 


e . 


when ſhe preſented her ſon; and were again em- 

ployed in purchaſing Chriſt. That they now re- 
main difperſed in different parts of the world, one 

of which in geld, as large as an Engliſh noble, is 

ſhewn in the entrance of St. Peter's at BRome.“ 


CHAP. III. 


or THE szors WHICH APPEARED IN THE | 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 5. 

| „„ | Be 

Du: U Oe EN Beggards- 
Lollards—Abfurdities of the mendicant Orders. 


HE love of innovation which had lain dots 
mant for many centuries, began to be ex=' 


cited in this in different parts of the world; A 


ſect of fanatics appeared in Greece under the 
name of Quietiſts; their principal tenet was that in 
the deepeſt retirements there ſtill exiſted a celeſtial ' 
light in the mind: and agreeably to this notion, 
they were accuſtomed to ſit for ſome hours of the 
day in a corner, with their eyes immoveably fixed, 
when they profeſſed to feel this divine light beam 
ing forth from the ſoul, and imparting the moſt” 
vivid ſenſations of pleaſure T7. * 
The Dancers which aroſe in the neighbourhood 
of Aix-la-Chapelle about the year 1373 were not 


leſs ridiculous. Their tenets are explained by 


their name. Bodily exerciſe conſtituted the whole 

of their religion. As if by a ſudden impulſe, a 
„ ee 0 5<, oO _Ss 
'* Bingham, Ecc, Ant. b. xiv. c. 4 + Moſheim. 
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whole Company of them would frequently com— 
maence a violent motion like a company of dancers, 
| and continue till they dropped down with fatigue, 
| when they aſferted that they were favoured With 
miraculous viſions. * Another ſect appeared to- 
wards the cloſe of this century, called the Albi. 
fratres, whoſe only characteriſtic was appearing 
FA, l white}; ory oo dara eee. 
The brethren and ſiſters of the Free Spirit, 
called alſo in the Flemiſh Beggards and Beguines, 
were more numerons than any of the preceding. 
Their leading tenet appears to have been that the 
rational foul, has an immediate connection with 
God, the ſoul or ſpirit of the univetſe.; that this 
communion is improvable by contemplation, which 
they are ſaid to have indulged to ſuch exceſs as 0 
reject all external devotion, and even the duties 
and employments of active life. It is probable 
their opinions are much miſrepreſented by their- 
adverfaries. They ſuſtained. heavy. oppreſlions 
from the magiſtrates, the clergy, and the people, 
and melted away by degrees, till their ſmall re- 
mains, if any did remain, were conſolidated into 
the great 800 of Proteſtants at the reformation. 
I he more formidable as well as more rational 
fects directed their views principally to a reforma- 
tion of the Church. In 1308, a number of per- 
ſons in Lombardy aſſumed the title of Apoſtolical, 
and contended warmly for the reducing, of the 
Church to the original purity of the apoſtolic 
times: they were however preſently diſſipated by an 
army raiſed expreſsly for that purpoſe. 4 The pride 
and uſurpations of the mendicant orders afforded 
the moſt general cauſes of complaint; and pg 
* Moſheim, + L'Enfant, Conc. de Piſe I. p. t, 122. 
4 Jortin. 5 i 5 
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all the enemies of theſe orders, none is more con- 


ſpicuous than John Wickliff, an Engliſh doctor, 
profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, and afterwards 
rector of Lutterworth; who, according to the 
teſtimony of the writers of theſe times, was a man 
of enterpriſing genius, and extraordinary learning. 
In the year 1360, animated by the example of 
Richard, archbiſhop of Armagh, he firſt defended 
the ſtatutes and privileges of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford againſt all the orders of the mendicants, and 
had the courage to throw out ſome ſlight reproofs 
againſt the Popes, their principal patrons, After 
this, in the year 1367, he was deprived of the 
wardenſhip of Canterbury-hall in the univerſity of 
Oxford, by Simon Langham, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who ſubſtituted a monk in his place; 
upon which he appealed to Urban V. but that Pontiff 
confirmed the ſentence of the archbiſhop againſt 
him, on account of the freedom with which he 
had inveighed againſt the monaſtic orders. Highly 
exaſperated at this treatment, he threw off all 
reſtraint, and not only attacked alk the monks; 
and their ſcandalous irregularities, but even the 
pontifical power itſelf, and other eeccleſtaſtical 
abuſes, both in his fermons and writings. He 
even proceeded to ſtil} greater lengths, and, deteſt-= 
ing the wretched ſuperſtition of the times, refuted 
with great acutenefs and ſpirit the abſurd notions 
which were generally received in religious mat- 
ters, and not only exhorted the laity to ſtudy the 
Scriptures, but alſo tranſlated into Engliſh the 
ſacred books, in order to render the peruſal of 
them more univerſal. N 
The Monks, whom Wickliff had principally 


exaſperated, commenced a violent proſecution a- 


gainſt him at the court of Gregory XI. and, in- 


5 K 5 _the 


the 'year £377, that Pontiff ordered Simon Sud- 
bury, archbithop of Canterbury, -to take cogni- 
Zance of the affair in a council held at London. 
Imminent as the danger evidently was, Wickliff 
_ eſcaped it by the intereſt of the Duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, and foon after the death of Gregory XI. the 
fatal ſchifm of the Romiſh Church commenced, 
during which there was one Pope at Rome, and 
another at Avignon, ſo that of neceſſity the con- 
troverſy lay dormant for a conſiderable time. No 
ſooner, however, was this embroiled ſtate of af- 
fairs tolerably ſettled, than the proceſs againſt him 
was reviyed by William de Courtenay, archbi- 
hop of Canterbury, in the year 1385 and was 
carried on with great vehemence, in two councils 
held at London and Oxford. The event was, 
that of the twenty-three opinions, for which 
Wickliff had been profecuted by the Monks, ten 
were condemned as hereſies, and thirteen as er- 
rors. He himſelf, however, returned in ſafety to 
Lutterworth, where he died peaceably in the year 


1387. He left many followers in England, and 


other countries, who were ſtyled Wickliffites and 
Lollards, the latter of which was a term of popu- 
lar reproach transferred from the Flemiih tongue 
into the Engliſh. Wherever they could be found, 
they were perſecuted by the inquiſitors, and other 
miniſters of the Romiſh Church; and, in the 
council of Conſtance, in the year 1415, the me- 
mory and opinions of Wickliff were condemned 
by a folemn decree : and about thirteen. years af- 
ter, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt... 
. Notwithſtanding the mendicants were thus vi- 
gorouſly attacked on all ſides, by ſuch a conſider- 
able number of ingenious and learned adverſaries, 
they could not be perſuaded to abate of their ar- 
. e ogance, 
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Cent. 14] Alſumitis of the Monks: D © 
rogance, or to ſet bounds to their ſuperſtition. 
The Franciſcans, forgetting | in their. enthuſiaſtic 
frenzy, the veneration which they owed: to the 
Son of God, and-animated with. an imprudent zeal 
for advancing the glory of their order and its 
founder, impiouſly maintained that the latter was 
a ſecond Chriſt, in all reſpects ſimilat to the firſt; 
and that their inſtitution and diſcipline was the 
true goſpel of Jeſus. Yet, ſhocking as theſe pre- 
tenſions were, the Popes were not athamed to pa- 
tronize and encourage them by their letters and: 
mandates, in which they made no fcruyle to aſſert 
that the abſurd fable of the ſtigmas, or five wounds 
impreſſed upon Francis by Chrift himſelf, on 
mount Alvernus, was worthy of credit, becauſe 
matter of undoubted fact. They alfo not only 
permitted to be publiſhed without any mark of 
their diſapprobation, but approved, and even re- 
commended, an impious piece, entitled, the Boał 
of the Cinformities of St., Francis with Jeſus Chriſt, 
which was. compoſed, in the year 1383, by Bars 
tholomew Albizi, a Franciſcan of Piſa, with 
the applaufe of his order. This infamous tract, 
in which the Son of God is put upon a level with 
a wretched mortal, is an eternal monument of the 
outrageous enthuſiaſm” of the Franciſcan order 34 
and not leſs ſo of the exceſſive imprudence of the. 
Popes GY and recommending it.. 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN TRR 


* FOURTEENTH CENTURY. + +, 


Greek Literature Emperor. Elder Audronicu. 
Fyobn Cantachuzene—Manuel Paleologus— Bar- 
laam, c. Nicephorus CO 
Planudes, &c.—Scholaftic Divinity—Duns So- 
* tus—HWillam Ockam, Se. Nichelas. de Lyra— 
.. Tranſlation of the Bible into French.—St. Bridget 
and St. Catharine. —Dante—Petrarch, Cc. 
NTOrTwrTHSTANDING the calamitous ſtate of 
'n the eaſtern empire, the love of literature was 
not yet extinct in thoſe regions where it had for- 
merly flouriſhed, as in its moſt natural ſoil. _ 
It has been obſerved that the Greek emperors 
of this age have been more illuſtrious for their 
writings, than for their exploits. Andronicus the 
Elder compoſed fome treatiſes, one of which was 
in the form of a dialogue between a Jew: and a 
Chriſtian, and is ſaid to have been no contempt- 
ible defence of the latter religion. The good and 
learned John. Cantachuzene, after his retirement 
from the imperial dignity, wrote a hiſtory of his 
own reign and thoſe of the Andronici; and Ma- 
nuel Paleologus II. was the author of ſeveral di- 
vine and moral pieces.“ The crowd of plebeian 
writers was much more numerous. They were 
however chiefly polemics, and were engaged on the 
. G 6 topics 
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name of Barlaam, who at firſt appeared a zealous 
advocate for the Greek Church, defended her te- 
nets concerning the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 


and attacked the Pope's ſupremacy ; but after- 


wards, aſſuming a more moderate tone, he 


peared as an advocate for an union of the Churches. | 
Among the diſputants who appeared in this con- 
troverſy Palamas, Acyndinus, Planudes, Philo- 


theus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the two 
Cabaſilas diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Some of the 
Greeks in this controverſy defended ably the tenets 
of the Latin Church. e 
Church hiſtory was alſo much cultivated at 
this period in Greece. Nicephorus Caliſtius, a 
monk of Conſtantinople, compiled a conſiderable 
work upon that ſubject. Theophilus, archbiſhop 
of Nice, appeared as an able defender of the truth 
of Chriſtianity. Planudes tranſlated the fifteen 
books of St. kneultin on the Trinity into Greek. 
Nilus, metropolitan of Rhodes, and Matthew 
Blaſtares laboured on the hiſtory of the councils 
and canons of the church... EE rad 4 

The-ſcholaſtic divinity, which had been culti- 


vated with ſo much fucceſs in the preceding cen- 


tury under Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 


and Alexander Hales uſurped almoit the whole 
commonwealth of literature in the Weſt. "The 


molt illuſtrious of theſe doctors in the fourteenth 
century was the famous Duns Scotus, founder of 
the fect of Scotiſts, diſtinguiſhed by their oppoſi- 
tion to the Thomiſts (or the followers of Aquinas); 
and by their earneſt ſupport of the doctrine of the 


immaculate conception. The real name of Sco-- 


tus was John Duns, and he obtained the appella- 


ton 


otis Califiur, Ge. ig, 
topics which at that period divided the Greek and 
Latin Churches. Among theſe we recognize the 


— 
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tion of Scotus, from the opinion that he was origi. 
nally from Scotland, though it is by no means 
certain Whether that country, England, or Ireland, 
is in reality entitled to the honour. of his birth. 
He _ at _ early period of life, about forty 
years. of age, of an epilepſy. or apoplexy, probabl 
produced by his due dredge ne. fie A 
hind. him a great variety of treatiſes philoſophi- 
cal and theological, moſt of them written in op- 
- polition to the Thomiſts. The Britiſh nation 
indeed produced more than one ornament of the 
ſcholaſtic ſyſtem. William Ockam, fo named 
_ from a village in Surrey where he was born, ap. 
peared alſo at the head of another ſect of ſcholaſ- 
tics, who were entitled Nominaliſts; and as Sco- 
tus obtained the name of the Subtle Doctor, ſo. 
Ockam was known by that of the Singular Doc- 
tor. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing in de- 
fence of Philip the Fair in his diſpute with the 
'opes. Thomas Bradwardwin, chancellor of 
Oxford, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was a divine of rather a ſuperior order, but much 
devoted to the ſcholaſtic divinity, and eſpecially - 
the doctrines of Aquinas. His treatiſe De Cauſa 
Dei againſt Pelagius is in ſome repute The au- 
thor of moſt conſequence after theſe, appears to- 
be Durand de St. Pourgain, biſhop of Meaux; but 
the catalogue is endleſs of thoſe who, in the nu- 
merous ſeminaries of literature, endeavoured to 
render themſelves illuſtrious by an aſſiduous appli» 
cation to theſe faſhionable but fruitleſs ſtudies. 
Few in this age applied: themſelves. to the ra» 
tional explication of Scripture. The moſt emi- 
nent in this branch. of learning was Nicholas de: 
. - _ Lyra, a convert from Judaiſm to Chiiſtanity,, 
who gave public lectures at Paris for * 
| pt on 


. 
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on the Sacred Scriptures, and has left fome com- 
mentaries, in which he was much aſſiſted by his 

rabbinical learning, and which are by no means 

deſtitute of merit or utility.“ The Bible was in 

this century tranſlated into French by Nicholas 

Oreſmus, a Norman, and preceptor to Charles V. 

of France. T | eo Ei aus | 

Several books of devotion alſo made their au- 

pearance in this century; among the writers moſt 

celebrated in this department are St. Bridget, a . -Þ 

Swediſh princeſs, and St. Catharine of Sienna, 

both of whom pretended to extraordinary revela- 

tions, and in an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age, it 

may well be conceived they were not without dif. 

ciples. Þ i | 

Mb pee ſtudies were not, however, without 

their votaries in this age, and eſpecially in Italy. 

The elegant productions of Dante and Petrarch, 

and the wit and pleaſantry of Boccacio, reflect a 

permanent luſtre on the literary annals of the 

fourteenth century. 


* Du Pin, . iii. Formey, vol. i. p. 243. + Du Pia. | 
4 Formey, v. i, p. 24 e 
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EENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 


CENTURY. 


© 


Expulſion of the Moers from Spain.—Djſcavery of 


America Hxtenſion of the Muſſulman Empire in 


Afia—Overthrow of the Grecian Empire—Y aking 


/ Conſtantinople ty Mahomet II. — Continuance of 
the Weſtern Schiſm— Council of Piſa Three 


Popes at one Time—Council. of Conſtance—Re- 
trenchment of the Papal Pawer— Eletiion of Mar- 
tin V.—Perfecution of Heretic. ohn H uſs and 
Jerome Prague; their Perſecution and Death 
Council of Baſil — Eugenius IV. ill iſbes io re- 
move the Council to Italy— Conteſt between the 
Pope and the Council —Fugenius ſummons a Coun- 
ct] at Ferrara—Depeſition of Eugenius—Felix V. 
Nicholas V.—Alexander LI. 


1 the year 1492, Ferdinard, ſurnamed the Ca- 
1 tholic, by the conqueſt of Granada, completely 
overturned the dominion of the Moors, or Sara- 
cens, in Spain. 
volution, he iſſued out a fentence of baniſhment 
againſt a prodigious multitude of Jews, who 5 
93 No avoi 


Some time after this happy re- 


\ 


— 
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Cent. 15. Recowetyiof Spain fram tb Moors. 166 
avoid the execution of this ſevere decree, diſſem- 
bled their ſentiments, and feigned an aſſent to the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. The myriads of Saracens, who 
remained in Spain after the diſſolution of their 
government, were at firſt ſolicited by exhortations 
and intreaties to embrace the Goſpel. When 
theſe gentle methods proved ineffectual to bring 
about their converſion, the famous Ximenes arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, and prime miniſter of the king- 
dom judged it expedient to try the force of the 
ſecular arm, in order to accompliſh that purpoſes 
But even this rigorous meaſure was Without the 
deſired effect: and the greater part oſ the Maho- 
metans perſiſted, with aſtoniſhing pertinacity in 
their fervent attachment to their voluptuous pro- 
7 r The light of evangelical truth was alſo carried F 
in this century among the Samogetæ and the 
neighbouring nations, but with leſs fruit than 
was expected. Towards the concluſion of this: 
age, the Portugueſe, who cultivated. with ardour 
and ſucceſs the art of navigation, had penetrat- 
ed as far as Ethiopia and the Indies; and in the 
year 1492, Chriſtopher Columbus, by diſeover- 
ing the iſiands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and Ja- 
maica, opened a paſſage into America, and after 
him Americus Veſputius, a citizen of Florence, 
landed on the continent of that vaſt region. Some |] 
of the newArgonauts, whodiſcovered theſe nations, = 
which had been hitherto unknown to the inha- | 
bitants of Europe, judged it their duty to enlightew | 
them with the knowledge of the truth, The firſt "of 
attempt of this nature was made by the Portu- | 


gueſe among the Africans, who inhabit the king- 
dom of Congo, and who, together with their mo- 
narch, were ſuddenly converted to nn 


4 
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faith in the year 1491. After this religious re- 
volution in Africa, Alexander VI. afforded a ſin. 
gular fpecimen of papal prefumption, in dividing 


America between the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 
but at the ſame time demonſtrated his zeal for the 


Propagation of the Goſpel, by the ardour with 
which he recommended to theſe two nations the 


inſtruction and converſion of the Americans, 


both in the iſles and on the continent of that im- 


menſe region: “ and in conſequence of this exhor- 
tation, a number of Franciſcans and Dominicans 


were ſent into theſe countries for that purpoſe. 


The love of gain and not of religion, was, how- 
ever, the great motive with the firſt American ſet- 


tlers; the cruelty with which the natives were 
treated, was more calculated to alienate them 


them to it; and the antichriſtian practice of ſlave- 
ry was in every reſpect ill- calculated to promote 
the objects of piety. Inſtead therefore of gaining 
converts, theſe deteſtable ravagers exterminated 


whole nations. A few ſcattered Chriſtians on the 


coaſts of Africa and India, remain as teſtimonies 
of the induſtry of the Portugueſe miſſionaries; 
but in both theſe continents, the faith of Ma- 
homet has been more ſucceſsful than that of 
Chriſt, | TS „ „ | 
In that vaſt territory of the Eaſt which once 
acknowledged the Roman fway, Chriſtianity loſt 
ground with unparalleled rapidity, and the Maho- 
metans, whether Turks or Tartars, united their 
barbarous efforts to extinguiſh its bright and falu- 


tary luſtre, Aſiatic Tartary, Mogol, 72 f 


P. 446. 


from the reception of Chriſtianity, than to invite 


* See the Bull itself, in the- Bullarium Romanum, tom. i“ 
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and the adjacent Provinces, where the religion of 
jeſus had long flouriſhed, were now become the 
diſmal ſeats of ſuperſtition, which reigned among 
them under the moſt oppreſſive forms. Nor in 


theſe immenſe tracts of land were there at this time 
any traces of Chriſtianity viſible, except perhaps 


in China, where the Neſtorians ſtill appear to have 
preſerved ſome ſcattered remains of their former- 
glory, and appeared like a faint and dying taper 
in the midſt of a dark and gloomy firmament. 
That ſome Neſtorian churches were {till ſubſiſting 
in theſe regions, may be-accounted tolerably cer-- 


tain; for in this century their pontiff, in Chaldæa, 


ſent miſſionaries into Cathay and China, who were 
empowered to exerciſe the authority of biſnops 
over the Chriſtian aſſemblies, which lay concealed 
in the remoter provinces of theſe great empires. 
It is at the ſame time almoſt equally certain, that 
even theſe aſſemblies did not furvive this cen- 


The dominions of the Byzantine Cæfars had 
been gradually diminiſhed by the incroachments 
of the Moſlems; and towards the concluſion of 
the preceding century, the imperial juriſdiction. 
was contracted to a corner of Thrace, about fifty 
miles in length, and thirty in breadth; even this 
narrow ſpace was denied by the enterpriſing Ba- 
jazet, who, in an infolent tone, demanded” the 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople itfelf. He was pre- 
vented from taking by farce, what could not by 
treaty be granted, only by the intervention of a ſa- 
vage ſtronger than himſelf ; and the victorious: 
arms of Tamerlane afforded a ſhort reſpite to the 


devoted city. 3 


* Moſhcim, Cent. xv. 
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6 Confantinople talen by the Turks, Cent. 15. 
Under the reign of Amurath the Second, the 
grandſon of Bajazet, the capital of the Eaſt ful. 
tained a fevere ſiege; and after his retreat it was 
indulged in a fervile and precarious refpite of thir- 
ty years, ſubject, however, to an exorbitant tri-. 
bute. The year 145g, was diſtinguiſhed by the 
final overthrow of the Grecian empire. Maho- 
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met the Second had long beheld with a wiſhing, | well 
eye, the venerable city of Conſtantine, and re- __ oler 
ſolved, by one great effort, to make it his own, or nedi 
periſh in the attempt. On the 29th of May, Frat 
after a ſiege» of fifty- three days, Conſtantinople xetir 
was taken by ſtorm. The laſt of the Cæſars, and 
Conſtantine Paleologus, bravely fighting for his nine 
country and religion, fell, worthy of his name and find 
imperial dignity, buried under a mountain of the thei 
ſlin.* With the empire of the Greeks their reli- nals 
gious eſtabliſhment was annihilated; and though ſem 

a partial toleration was at firſt permitted; the re- 140 
ligious deſpotiſm of their conquerors ſoon con- whi 
tracted it within more confined limits, and redu- cou 
ced the Chriſtian religion and its profeſſors. to the the 
miſerable ſtate in which they at preſent exiſt under con 
the yoke of the Ottomans, e anc 
At the commencement of this century, we have cite 
already ſeen that the Latin Church was divided vig 
into two great factions, and was governed by two a fl 
contending pontiffs, Boniface IX. who remained wa 
at Rome, and Benedict XIII. who reſided at the 
Avignon. Upon the death of the former, the ou 
cardinals of his party raiſed to the pontificate, in th) 
the year 1404, Coſmat de Meliorati, who aſ- an 
ſumed the name of Innocent VII. and held that of 
high dignity during the ſhort ſpace of two years, el 
aaly... After his deceaſe, Angeli Carrario, a Ve- tic 
| | BE | | netian Pe 


* * Gibbon's Dec. and Fall, Vol. vi. 
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netian cardinal, was choſen in his room, and rul- 
ed the Roman faction under the title of Gregory 
XII. A plan of reconciliation was, however, 


formed, and the contending Pontiffs bound them- 


ſelves, each by an oath, to make a voluntary re- 
nunciation of the papal chair, if, that ſtep ſhould 
be adjudged neceſſary to promote the peace and 


welfare of the church; but they both violated this 
ſolemn obligation in a ſcandalous manner. Be- 


nedict XIII. beſieged in Avignon by the King of 
France, in the year 1408, ſaved himſelf by flight, 


retiring firſt into Catalonia, his native country, 


and afterwards to Perpignan. Hence eight or 
nine of the cardinals, who adhered to his cauſe, 


finding themſelves deſerted by their Pope, changed 


their party, and, joining publicly with the cardi- 
nals of Gregory XII. they agreed together to aſ- 
ſemble a council at Piſa, on the 25th of March, 
1409, in order to heal the diviſions and factions 
which had ſo long rent the papal empire. This 
council, however, which was deſigned to cloſe 


the wounds of the Church, had an effect quite 


contrary to that which was univerſally expected, 
and only ſerved to open a new breach, and to ex- 
cite new diviſions. Its proceedings were indeed 


vigorous, and its meaſures were accompanied with 


a juſt ſeverity. A heavy ſentence of condemnation 
was pronounced on the 5th day of June, - againſt 


the contending Pontiffs, who were both declared 


guilty of hereſy, perjury, and contumacy, unwor- 


thy of the ſmalleſt tokens of honour or reſpect, 
and conſequently feparated from the communion 
of the Church. This ſtep was followed by the 
election of one Pontiff in their place. The elec. - 


tion was made on the 25th of June, and fell upon 


Peter of Candia, known in the papal annals by the 
Suite PO nents Bn 
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functions of the papacy, as if no attempts had been 
made to remove them from that dignity. Bene- 
dict aſſembled a council at Perpignan; and Gre- 
gory another near Aquileia, in the diſtrict of 

Friuli. The latter, however, apprehending the 
reſentment of the Venetians,+ made his eſcape in 
_ a clandeſtine manner from the territory of Aqui- 
leia, arrived at Caieta, where he threw himſelf 
upon the protection of Ladiſlaus, King of Na. 
ples, and, in the year 1412, he fled to Rimini. 

7 Thibwes the government of the ChriſtianChurch 
violently aſſumed by three contending chiefs, who 


loaded: each other with reciprocal maledictions, 


calumnies, and excommunications. Alexander V. 


who had been elected Pontiff at the council of 


Piſa, died at Bologna in the year 1410; and the 
ſixteen cardinals who attended him in that city, 
immediately filled up the vacancy, by chooſing as 
his ſaccefſor, Balthaſar Coſſa, a Neapolitan, who 
. was deſtitute of all principles both of 3 and 

probity, and who aſſumed the title of John XX = 


* See L'Enfant's Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, publiſhed in 


gto. at Amſterdam, in the year 1724.—-Frane. Pagi Breviar. 
Pontif. Romanor. tom. iv. p. 350.---Boſſuet, Defenſio Decreti 
Gallicani de Poteſtate Ecclefialtica, tom. ii. p. 17, &c. a 
+ He had offended the Venetians by depoſing their Patri- 
arch Antony Panciarini, and putting Aan a Pont, the 
biſhop of Concordia, in his place. 2 
I In a council held at Rome by this Pope, at the firſt ſeſſion, 
Happened the adventure of the owl. After the maſs of the 
wouy Ghoſt, all being ſeated, and John fitting on his throne, 
ſuddenly a frightful owl came ſcreaming. out of his hole, and 
placed himſelf juſt before the Pope, ſtaring earneſtly upon him. 


The 


s ne dana Paper. [Cent. ry, 
name of Alexander V.“ but all the decrees and 
proceedings of this famous council were treated 
with contempt by the condemned pontiffs, Who 
continued to enjoy the privileges and to perform the 
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Cent. 15. ] Continunnce of the Schi/m.. wo 
The duration of this ſchiſm in the papacy, was a 
ſource of many calamities, and became daily more 
detrimental both to the civil and religious inte- 
reſts of thoſe nations, who were infeſted with the 
ſpirit of the n parties. Hence the Em- 
peror Sigiſmund, the King of France, and ſeveral 
other European princes, employed all their zeal 
and activity, and ſpared neither labour nor ex- 
pence, in reſtoring the tranquillity of the Church, 
and uniting it again under one ſpiritual head. On 
the other hand, the Pontiffs could not be perſuad- 
ed by any means to prefer the peace of the Church 
to the gratification of their ambition; ſo that no 


other poſlible method. of accommodating this un- 


fortunate conteſt remained, than that of aſſem- 
bling a general council, in which the controverſy. 
might be examined. and terminated by the judg- 


ment and deciſion of the univerſal Church. This 


council was. accordingly ſummoned to meet at 
Conſtance, in the year 1414, by John XXIII. 
who was engaged in this meaſure by the intreaties 


of Sigiſmund, and alſo from an expectation that 


the decrees of this great aſſembly would be favour- 
able to his intereſts. He appeared in-perſon, at- 


tended with a great number of cardinals and bi- 
ſhops, at this famous council, which was alſo ho- 


noured with the preſence of the Emperor Sigiſ- 
| 2 mund, 


The arrival of this noQurnal bird in the day time, cauſed many | 


ſpeculations; ſome took it for an ill omen, and were terrified 3 
others ſmiled, and whiſpered to each other that the Holy Ghoſt 
had aſſumed a ſtrange form to appear in. As to the Pope, he 


I 


bluſhed, and was in a ſweat, and aroſe, and brake up the aſſem- 


bly. But at the next ſeſſion the owl took his place again, fix 


ing his eyes upon John, who was more diſmayed than before, 


and ordered them to drive away the bird. A pleaſing fight it 
was to behold the prelates occupied in hunting him ; for he 
would not decamp. At laſt they killed him, as an incorrigible 
heretic, by flinging their canes at him. Ko 
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| mund, and of a great number of 'Germiati princes, : 
U and with that of the ambaſſadors of all the Fu * 8 5 
1 Ty ſtates, whoſe monarchs or regents could = wb 
kk 1 ee ee ac e 2 
1 Ihe great purpoſe of the convocatio Was to iſd 
i heal the Khiten which had ſo long — ue — 
1 cy; and this py ofe was happily ed. : 
b It was folemn y declared, in the fourth and fifth mo 
| ſeſſions of this council, by two decrees, that the wy 
ll Roman Pontiff was inferior and ſubje& to a gene- woes 
| | ral aſſembly of the univerſal Church; and 2 Her 
| thority of councils was vindicated and maintained cen! 
if i Y the lame decrecs in the moſt effectual Wnnef. the 
18 This vigorous proceeding prepared the way for the his 
ii  degradat of John XXIII. who, during the Rol 
i twelfth felſion, was unanimouſly depoſed from the face 
Wo | Pontificate, and Martin V. elected in his ſtead. 1 
4 | It is to be regreted that the proceedings of this and 
1 council were not all equally directed to the promo- trin 
i tion of peace and good order, But the perſecu- En 
15% tion of the heretics which ſucceeded, diſgraced the a ö 
1 rational and prudent meaſures which were adopt- of] 
i' ed for the regulation of the popedom. Before the ed 
0 meeting of this council, conſiderable commotions trea 
had been raiſed in ſeveral parts of Europe, and utrr 
more eſpecially in Bohemia, concerning religious and 
matters. A principal party in theſe diſputes, was Chi 
John Huſs, who lived at Prague in the higheſt duc 
reputation, both on account of the ſanctity of his whi 
manners and the purity of bis doctrine, who was. uni) 
| diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition and elo- 71 
| eee: and performed, at the ſame time, the ven 
unctions of profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſi- then 
ty, and of ordinary paſtor in the church of that equ 

city. This eminent eccleſiaſtic declaimed with 
vehemence againſt the vices which had corrupted. 13 
8 i 1 44 t 4 all * 


" 


* 


cons 1% eee, 
all the different ranks and orders of the clergy: 


he even went {till farther; and from the year 1408, 
uſed his moſt earneſt and aſſiduous endeavours to 
withdraw the ; univerſity: of Prague from. the ju- 


riſdiction of Gregory XII. whom the kingdom 
of Bohemia had hitherto acknowledged as the 
lawful head of the Church. The archbi- 


ſhop of Prague and the Clergy in general, who 


were warmly attached to the intereſts of Gregory, 


were highly exaſperated at theſe proceedings. 
Hence aroſe a violent diſpute between the in- 
cenſed prelate, and the zealous reformer, which 
the latter greatly inflamed and augmented by 
his pathetic exclamations againſt the court of 


Rome, and the corruptions prevalent among the 


ſacerdotal orders; he even went ſo far as to recom- 
mend, in an open and public manner, the writings 


and opinions of the famous Wickliff, whoſe doc- 
trines had already excited ſo much attention in 


England. Hence an accuſation was brought 


againſt him, in the year 1410, before the tribunal 


of John XXIII. by whom he was ſolemnly expell- 
ed from the communion of the Church. He 
treated, indeed, this excommunication with the 
utmoſt contempt, and, both in his converſation 


and in his writings, expoſed the diſorders of the 


Church, and the vices which diſhonoured the con- 
duct of its miniſters 3- and the fortitude and zeal 


which he diſcovered on this occaſion were almoſt ' | 


univerfally applauded. . „ $1450 0467-06, 
This eminent man, whoſe. piety was truly fer- 
vent and ſincere, though his zeal was perhaps ra 

ther too violent, and his prudence not always 


equally oircumſpect, was ſummoned to appear de- 


fete 


: 


* See Laur, Byzinii Diarium Belli Huffitici, in Ludwizg's » - 


Reliquiz Manuſcriptorum, tom. vi. p. 127. 
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170  Maryrdomof Hai. Sent. 15, 


fore the council of Conſtance. He was obedient 


to this order, and thought himſelf. ſecured from 


the rage of his enemies, by the ſafe conduct which 


had been granted him by the Emperor Sigiſmund, x 
both for his journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in 


that place, and his return to his own country. 
He declaimed, with extraordinary vchemence 
* the Roman Pontiffs, the Biſhops and 


Monks; but this freedom was conſidered as law- 


ful in theſe times, and it was uſed every doy in the 


council of Conſtance, where the tyranny of the 
court of Rome, and the corruption of the ſacer. 
dotal and monaſtic orders, were-cenſured with the 
_ utmoſt ſeverity. The enemies, however, of this 
good man, who were numerous both in the king- 
dom of Bohemia, and in the council | of Con- 


Hance, coloured the accuſation which was brought 


againſt him with ſuch artifice: and ſucceſs, that, 


by the moſt infamous breach of public faith, he 
was caſt into priſon, declared an heretic, becauſe he 
refuſed - to obey the order. of the council, com- 


manding him to plead guilty againſt the diQtates 


of his conſcience, and was burnt alive the 6th. of 


July, 1415; which dreadful puniſhment he endur- 


with unparalleled magnanimity and reſigna- 


tion, expreſſing in his laſt moments the nobleſt 
feelings of love to God, and the moſt triumphant 
hope of the accompliſhment of thoſe promiſes. 


with which the Goſpel arms the true Chriſtian at 
the approach of eternity. The ſame unhappy. 


„ $igiſmund' baſely farrendered Huſz, on this ocesſton, to 


his enemies; and when the intrepid reformer fixed his eyes 


ſteadily upon him, he was obſerved to bluſh. It is ſaid that 


Charles V. being importuned by Eccius to arreſt Luther, not- 


7 


withſtand ing the ſafe conduct granted him, replied, 40 1 Will 
ot bluſh with my predeceſſor Sigiſmund.“ L Enfant. 
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fate was borne with equal fortitude and con- 
ſtancy of mind by Jerome of Prague, the intimate 
companion of John Huſs, who came to this coun- 
cil with the generous deſign of ſupporting and ſe- 
conding his perſecuted friend. Terrified by the 
proſpect of a cruel death, Jerome at firſt appeared 
willing to ſubmit to the orders of the council, and 
to abandon the tenets and opinions which he had 
affirmed in his writings. This ſubmiſſion, howe- 
ver, was not attended with the advantages he ex- 
pected from it, nor did it deliver him from the 
cloſe and ſevere confinement in which he was re» 
tained. He therefore reſumed his fortitude, - pro» 
feſſed anew, with an heroic conſtancy, the opi- 
nions which he had deſerted for a while from a 
principle of fear, and maintained them in the 
wc eh in which he expired on the 3zoth of May, 
Before ſentence had been pronounced againſt 
John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, the famous. 
Wickliff, whoſe opinions they were ſuppoſed to 
adopt, and who was long ſince: dead, was called 
from his reſt before this tribunal, and his memory 
was ſolemnly branded with infamy by a decree af 
the council. On the 4th of May, in the year 
1415, a: long liſt of propoſitions, ſelected from 
his writings, was examined and condemned, and 
an order was iſſued to commit all his works, 
together with his bones, to the flames. On the 
14th of June following, the aſſembled fathers 
paſſed the famous decree, which took the cup 
from the laity in the celebration of the euchariſt, 
ordered that the Lord's Supper ſhould be received 
by them only in one kind, i. e. the bread, and ri- 
gorouſly prohibited the communion in both kinds. 
This decree was occaſioned by complaints 
ö which 
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which had been made of the conduct of Jacobellus 


De Miſa, curate of the Pariſh of St. Michael at 
Prague, who, about a year before this, had been 


Fre by Peter of Dreſden, to adminiſter the 


ord's Supper in both kinds, and was followed in 
this by ſeveral Churches.“ The council, being in- 
formed of this circumſtance by a certain Bohemian 


®biſhop, thought proper to oppoſe with vigour the 


-progreſs of this hereſy; and therefore they enact- 
ed the ſtatute, which ordered the communion to 


be adminiſtered to the laity, in one kind only, and 
which obtained the authority of a law in the 


Church of Rome. After theſe; and ſome other 
acts, more zealous than uſeful'to the Church, 


much leſs to the real intereſts of Chriſtianity, this 


famous council was diſſolved on the 22d of April, 
1418, having continued ſitting for the extended 
5 of three years and ſix months. 

Five years and more elapſed before a council 
was called. The remonſtrances, however, of thoſe 


Whoſe zeal for the reformation of the Church in- 


tereſted them in this event, prevailed, at length, 
over the ſtratagems which were employed to defer 


it from time to time, and Martin V. ſummoned a a 


council to meet at Pavia, whence it was removed 


to Sienna, and thence to Baſil. The Pope did 


not live to be a witneſs of the proceedings of this 
aſſembly, _ carried off by a ſudden death, on 
the 21ſt day of February, in the year 1431, juſt 
about the time when the council was to meet. 
He was immediately ſucceeded by Gabriel Con- 
dolmerus, a native of Venice, and biſhop of Si- 
enna, who is known by the title of Eugenius IV. 
This Pontiff 14 80 of all the meaſures which 
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Cent. 15. J. Conteſt between the Pope and Councils. 1 


had been entered into by his predeceſſor in relation 
to the aſſembling. of the council at Baſil, which 
was accordingly opened the 23d of July, 1431, 


under the ſuperintendance of Cardinal Julian 


Ceſarini, who performed the functions of preſi- 

On the firſt meeting of this council, it appeared 
by its method of proceeding, and by the decrees 
which it enacted, that the aſſembled fathers were. 
firmly reſolved to effect the great purpoſe of 
their aſſembling ; Eugenius IV. became alarmed: 
at the proſpe& of a reformation, and beholding 
with terror the zeal and deſigns of thefe ſpiritual. 
phyſicians, he attempted twice the diſſolution of 
the council. Theſe repeated attempts were yigo- 

rouſly and ſucceſsfully , oppoled by the aſſembled 
fathers, Who proved by the decrees of the council 
of Conſtance, and by other arguments equally. 
concluſive, that the council was ſuperior, in point 
of authority, to the Pope. The controverſy, 
which was the firſt that had ariſen between a 


council and the Pope, was terminated, in the month : 


of November, 1433, by the ſilence and conceſſions 
of the latter, who, the month following, wrote a 
letter from Rome, containing his approbation of 
the council, and his acknowledgment of its au- 
thority. . 5 „ OH 

Theſe preliminary meaſures being concluded, 
the council. proceeded. with zeal and activity to 
the accompliſhment of the important purpoſes for 
which it was aſſembled. The Pope's legates were 
admitted as members of the council, but not be- 
fore they had declared upon oath that they would 
ſubmit to the decrees which ſhould be enacted in 
it, and more particularly that they would adhere 
to the laws which had been framed in the co | 
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of Conſtance, in relation to the ſupremacy of ge- 
neral councils, and the fubordination of the Pon- 
tiffs to their authority and juriſdiction. Nays 
theſe very laws which the Popes beheld with ſuch 


averſion and horror, were ſolemnly renewed by 
the council the 26th of June, in the year 1434, 


and, on the gth of the ſame month, in the follow- 
ing year, the Annates, as they were called, were 
publicly aboliſhed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
Which was made to this meaſure by the legates of 


the Roman See. On the 25th of March, 1436, 


a confeſſion of faith was read, which every Pontiff 


Was to ſubſcribe on the day of his election, the 


number of cardinals was reduced to twenty-four, 
and the papal impoſitions, called ExpeRatives, 


| Reſervations, and Proviſions, were entirely an- 
nulled. Theſe meaſures, with others of a like nature, 
provoked Eugenius to the higheſt degree, and in- 
duced him to form a deſign either for removing 
this troubleſome and enterprizing council into 
| Ktaly, or erecting a new council in oppoſition to 


it, which might fix bounds to its zeal for the re- 


formation of the Church. On the 5th of May, 
in the year 1437, the aſſembled fathers having, on 


account of the Greeks, come to a reſolution of 


holding a council at Baſil, Avignon, or ſome city 


in the duchy of Savoy, the intractable Pontiff op- 
pofed this motion, and maintained that it ſhould 

e transferred into Italy. Each of the contending 
parties perſevered, with the utmoſt obſtinacy, in the 
reſolution they had taken, and a warm and vio- 
tent conteſt enſued between the Pope and the coun- 


eil. The latter ſummoned Eugenius to appear 


before them at Baſil, the 26th day of July, 1437, 
in order to give an account of his conduct; but 


the Pontiff, inſtead of complying with this ſum- 


Mons, 


veil.” [Cent. 15. 7 


oo 


to obey their order, 
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of Felix V. 


Cent. 13. - Degradation of the Pope. 1, 
mons, iſſued out a decree, by which he pretended 


to diſſolve the council, and to aflemble another at 


Ferrara. The decree was, indeed, treated with 
contempt by the council, which, with the con- 
ſent of the Emperor, the King of France, and 
ſeveral other princes, continued its deliberations 
at Baſil, and, on the 28th of September in this 

ſame year, pronounced a ſentence of contumacy 
againſt the rebellious Pontiff, for having refuſed 


£ 


In the year 1438, Eugenius in perſon opened 
the council which he had ſummoned to meet at 
Ferrara, and at the ſecond ſeſſion publiſhed: an 
excommunication againft the fathers aſſembled at 
Baſil. On the other hand, the council of Baſil, 
exaſperated by the imperious proceedings of Euge- 
nius, depoſed him from the papacy on the 25th 
of June, in the year 1439, which vigorous mea- 
ſure was, however, not approved of by the Euro- 
pean kings and princes. It may be eaſily con- 


ceived what an impreſſion this ſtep made upon 


the affronted Pontiff; his patience became whol-. 
ly exhauſted; and he devoted, for the ſecond 


time, to damnation the members of the council of 


Baſil, by a ſolemn and moſt ſevere edict, in which 


alſo he declared all their acts null, and all their 
proceedings unlawful. This new peal of papal 


thunder was held in derifion by the council of 
Baſil, who, perſiſting in their purpoſe, elected 
another Pontiff, and raiſed to that high dignity, 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who then lived in the 


| molt profound ſolitude at a delicjous retreat, call- 
ed Ripaille, upon the borders of the Leman Lake, 


and who is known in the papal annals by the name | 
1 1 =_ 
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: In the mean time the council Which was afſem- : 
bled at Florence, was chiefly employed inendeavour- | 
ing to reconcile the Greek and the Latin Churches, 

At this council the Greek emperor, John Paleo-. t 

logus perſonally attended, accompanied by his ] 
| brother Demetrius Joſeph, patriarchof Conſtantin- c 
1 ople, Marcus Eugenius, archbiſhop of Epheſus, 4 
| and other conſiderable perſons. As the ſubjects 2 
i in diſpute were 1ntricates it was thought proper to £4 
| commit the deciſion to a few perſons ſelected t 
from both parties. At the head of the Greek ar- k 
N bitrators, was the learned Beſſarion, Who was de- 0 
1 voted to the Latins, and indeed was afterwards t 
: made a cardinal in the Romiſh Church. By the t 
| influence chiefly of this great man, and the empe- N 
* ror's earneſt ſolicitude to obtain ſuccours againſt — 
the Turks, the Greeks were at length induced to * 


agree to the points which were aſſerted by the La- ye 
tins, Viz. 1ſt. The proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt Þþ i} 
from the Son as well as the Father. 2d. The doc- B 
trine of purgatory. gd. The wufe of unleavened EE 
bread. 4th. The ſupremacy of the Pope, Mar- C 
cus, biſhop. of Epheſus, was the only proteſter on 6 
this occaſion, and no bribes could move him to 1 


Wil make the ſlighteſt conceſſion of his principles. ſte 
5 | Such a league, however, which had no cement * 
but that of artifice and momentary intereſt, could wi 
| not long continue. The deputies, on their return an 
1 to Conſtantinople, complained that they had been 1 
11 groſsly deceived, and diſavowed the whole of what in 
| they had apparently tranſafted. i af 
| Eugenius, who had been the occaſion of the Lf 
. new ſchiſm in the See of Rome, died in the month 3 
1 af February, 1447, and was ſucceeded, in a few Fe 
| 1 weeks by Thomas de Sarzano, biſhop of Bologna, me 
0 | |: f 25 ; : who ' Wa 
1 : 7 
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who filled the pontificate under the denomina- 


tion of Nicholas V. This eminent prelate had, 
in point of merit, the beſt pretenſions poſſible 
to the papal throne. Under his pontificate the 
European princes, and more eſpecially the King 


of France, exerted their utmoſt endeavours to re- 
ſtore tranquillity and union in the Latin Church, 


and their efforts were crowned with the deſired 


ſucceſs. In the year 1449, Felix V. reſigned 


the papal chair, and returned to his delicious her- 
mitage at Ripaille, while the fathers of the council 
of Baſil aſſembled at Lauſanne, ratified his volun- 
tary abdication, and, by a folemn decree, ordered 
the univerſal Church to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of 
Nicholas as their lawful Pontiff. On the other 
hand, Nicholas proclaimed this treaty of peace 


with great pomp on the 18th of June, in the ſame | 


year, and {et the ſeal of his approbation and au- 
thority to the acts and decrees of the council of 
Baſil. 5 1 x 

In the ſeries of Pontiffs who governed the 
Church during this century, the laſt, in order of time, 
was Alexander VI. a Spaniard. by birth, original- 
ly of the name of Roderic Borgia. That ſome mon- 
ſters ſhould have exiſted among ſo extended a ſuc- 
ceſſion, as the poſſeſſors of the papal throne, who 
were raiſed to that dignity through various motives 
and intereſts, is ſurely not to be wondered at; and 
among theſe none are branded with ſtronger marks of 
infamy than the houſe of Borgia. An inordinate 


affection for his children was the principal ſource 


of the crimes which Alexander, committed. He 
had four ſons by a concubine with whom he had 

lived many years, and among theſe was the infa- 
mous Czfar Borgia. A daughter named Lucretia, 


was likewiſe among the fruits of this unlawful - 


1 5 commerce. 
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commerce. The tenderneſs. of the Pontiff for 

his ſpurious offspring was exceſſive beyond all ex- To 

pPreffion; his only aim was to load them with - 2 
riches pee, ; and, in the execution of this t 
purpole, he trampled: with contempt upon -every 
obſtacle, which 5 demands of juice, the 90. - 
tates of reaſon, and the remonſtrances of religion, 
laid in his way. Thus he went on in his profli- of 
gate career until the year 1503, when the poiſon in 
which he and his fon Cæſar had mingled for th 
others, who ſtood in the way of their avarice and 
ambition, cut ſhort, by a happy miſtake, his own R 
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Nich Donations to the Faint Feſtival of the Tranſ- 
1 = feguration—lndulgences:granted to all who ſhould al 
wh  @evoutly celebrate the Immaculate Conception. 

EW alterations appear to have taken place in 


| | 
W | 5 F the eſtabliſhed religion of this century. The 
| reputation of Chriſtian knowledge and piety was 
eaſily acquired; and was laviſhed upon thoſe, who 

- profeſſed a profound veneration for the facred or- 
der, who ſtudied to render the ſaints propitious 
by frequent and rich donations, who were _ 
and 


— 


20 ed prot „ 
3 0 in the obſervance of the ſtated ceremonies 
of the Church, and who had wealth enough to pay 
the fines which the papal queſtors had annexed to 
the commiſſion of a [hs different degrees of tranf- 
preſſion, or in other words, to purchaſe indul- 
gences. Such were the ingredients of ordinary 
piety; but ſuch as added to theſe a certain degree 
of auſterity and bodily mortifieation were placed 
in the higheſt order of devotees, and conſidered as. 
the peculiar favourites of heaven. 

Though the more rational and Jaticidus of the 
Roman pontiffs complained of the increaſed mul- 
titude p 2 ceremonies, feſtivals, and temples, and. 
did not ſeem unwilling to have this enormous 
maſs ſomewhat diminifhed, each of them never- 
theleſs - diſtinguiſhed his own pontificate, by 
ſome new inf Rütten, and ought it their duty 
to perpetuate their fame by ſome new edict of this 
nature. Thus Calixtus III. to immortalize the 
remembrance of the deliverance of Belgrade, from 
the victorious arms of Mahomet Tag who had 
been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of that city, ordered, 
in the year 1456, the feſtival in honour of the 
transfiguration of Chriſt, (which had been'cele= 
brated in ſome places by private authority before 
this period) to be religioully obſerved” throu mo | 
all the Weſtern world. And Sixtus IV. 
the year 1476, granted indulgences by an Expiels 
and particular edict to all thoſe, who ſhould de- 
voutly celebrate an annual feſtival in honour. of the 
immaculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin, with 
reſpect to which. none of the Popes before him had 
thought proper to make any expreſs declaration, 
or any Fee e * The other addi- 

| tions 


* Sce Raph. Volaterrani Comment. Uma, lib. viii. Ry 
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180 n Hd , Henſecutian. [Cent. 19. 
tions Which were made to the Roman ritual, re- 


Auting to the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, public 
i and private me ers, and the traffic of indulgences, 
are of too little importance to deſerve. an exact 
and circumſtantial enumeration. We need not 
ſuch a particular detail to convince us, that in this 
century da was reduced to mere ſhew, a 
ſhew compoſed of pompous abſurdities and ſplen- 
„„ ny 
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or THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE, - 
6 3 FIFTEENTH CENTURYc... rH 


x Wickliffites—W: aldenſes— Sava narola — Bohemian 
Troubles from the Diſciples of Huſs. - 


D ERSECUTION, though-it might ſtifle, could 
not wholly extinguiſh the latent ſparks of re- 
formation which were diffuſed through moſt parts 
of Chriſtendom. In England and Scotland, the 
_ diſciples of Wickliff, whom the multitude had 
ee of | e 
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2 289. Eneas Silvius, De Statu Europe fub Frederico III. 

c̃ ap. x. in Freheri Scriptor. Rerum Germanicar.. tom. 11. 

104. | 8 133 

* 80 little was the eccleſiaſtical canon, which forbids pricſts , 

to bear arms, regarded, that a biſhop newly elected at Hilde- 

Mun, - inquiring after the library of his predeceſſor, was con- 

Aaucted to an arſenal full of all military weapons ;Thele-are the 

books, ſaid they, of which your predeceſſors made uſe, and 
which you muſt uſe to defend your church againſt the uſurpa- 

tions of your neighbours, L'Enfant, 
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ſtigmatized with the title of 


cent. 18. 1.» Hank 


to inveigh againſt. the deſpotic laws of the Pontiffs, 


and the licentious manners of the Clergy.* The | 
Waldenſes, though oppreſſed on all ſides and from 
every quarter, rated. their voices, even in the re- 


mote vallies and lurking places whither' they were 


driven by the violence of their enemies, and excit- 
ed the attention of all reflecting perſons to the 
expiring cauſe of religion and virtue. Even in 


Italy many, and among others the famous Savana- 
rola, had the courage to declare that Rome was 


become the image of Babylon, and this opinion 
was ſoon 9 by multitudes of all ranks and 


conditions. But the greater part of the Clergy 
and Monks, perſuaded that their honours, 'influ- 
ence, and riches would diminiſh in proportion to 
the increaſe of knowledge among the people, and 
would receive inexpreſſible detriment from the 
downfal of ſuperſtition, oppoſed every thing which 
bore the remoteſt aſpect of a reformation, and 
impoſed ſilence upon theſe importunate eenfors 


by the formidable authority of fire and word. 


The religious diſſenſions'which: had been excited 
in Bohemia by the miniſtry of John Huſs and his 
diſciple Jacobellus de Miſa, were doubly inflamed 


by the deplorable fate of Huſs and Jerome of 


Prague, and broke out into an open war, which 
was carried on with the moſt favage and unparal- 


leled barbarity. The followers of Huſs, Who 
pleaded for the adminiſtration of the cup to the: 
laity in the holy facrament, being perſecuted and. 
oppreſſed in every poſſible manner by the emiſſa- 
ries and miniſters of the court of Rome, retired - 


to a ſteep and high mountain in the diſtrict of Be- 
: | „„ Eat SEAS chin, 

* See Wilkins, Magne Britann. et Hibern, tom. iv. Woods 
Antiq. Oxon, tom. i, p. 202, 204« 5 | 
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chin, in which they held their religious meetings, 
and adminiſtered the ſacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
eu both kinds.“ This mountain they called 


habor, from the tents which they at firſt erected 


there for their habitation ; and in proceſs of time 
they raiſed a ſtrong fortification for its defence, 
and adorned it with a well-built and regular 
OE HEE oi Tg 20 098 0 
John Fiſca, a Bohemian knight, was at the 
head of this new eſtabliſhment. From, perhaps, 
a too literal application of the prophecies, they 


concluded that the temporal reign of the Meſſiah 


was at hand, that he would immediately extirpate 


the eneinies of the faith, and that it was conſe. 


quently lawful to employ violent meaſures for the 
promotion of the truth. On a ſexrious examina- 
tion, however, they ſoon abandoned thefe latter 
tenets, and with the reſt of the Bohemian brethren 
were among the firſt who joined Luther, and the 
fathers of the reformation. The fe& of Adam- 
ites was alfo revived in this century by one Picard, 
a native of Flanders, but their exiſtence was too 
tranſient, and too little obſerved to furniſh any 
materials with reſpect to their hiſtory or tenets. 


They were called Callixtins from their making uſe of the 
eup or chalice in the communion. | n 
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or LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
© FIFTEENTH CENTURY. {Mt 


— 


Superiority of G rec Literature Cultivated by Pe- 
trarch and Boccacio—Greek Profeſſorſhip eftabliſh- 


d at Florence—Cardinal Befſarion— Ardour of 


the Latins—Nicholas V,— Coſmo de Medicis— 
Diſcovery of Printing — Nichotas Clemengis— 


Laurentius Valla— Aretm and Poggio Engliſh x; 


Writers, — Fobn 3 Savanarula— 
Eneas Silvius Thomas a Kempis.—Pica della 
Mirandola. , _ ak e 


\ TOTWITHSTANDING the ſtrenuous, and in 


ſome degree fucceſsful efforts which took 


place in the ages immediately preceding, {till the 
true æra of the revival of letters is the fifteenth 
century, In the thort ſketches which have 
been occaſionally exhibited in this hiſtory of the 


ſtate of literature, the ſuperiority of the Greeks 


to the Latins muſt be obvious to every reader. 
In their loweſt ſervitude and depreſſion,” ſays a 


modern hiſtorian, “ the ſubjects of the Byzan» 
tine throne were {till poſſeſſed of a golden key that 


could unlock the treaſures of antiquity ; of a mu- 


fical and prolific language, that gives a ſoul to 


the objects of ſenſe, and a body to the abſtractions 
of philoſophy,” * CV 

In this calamitous period the few Byzantine 
writers which appeared were chiefly employ 


* Gibbon, vi. TY 
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upon the controverſies between the Eaſtern and 


the Weſtern Churches. But if they performed 
little in their own country, ſtill, after their diſper- 
_ Hon, it muſt be confeſſed that they did more to 
the enlightening of Europe with true ſcience, than 
a effected. 2 5 „ 
In the preceding century ſome ſparks of Gre- 
clan taſte had been caught by the inquiſitive Tuf. 
cans ; and the learned Barlaam, in his fruitleſs 
viſits to Italy, formed an intimate connection 
with the illuſtrious Petrarch, and produced in the 
firſt of Latin ſcholars an enthuſiaſtic admiration 
of the language of Homer and of Plato. The 
5 progrets of Petrarch, however, does not appear to 

ave reached beyond mere admiration ; his avoca- 
tions were too many for the attainment of a difficult 
language at an advanced period of life; and the 


2 


neceſſary abſence of Barlaam, deprived him of that 


aſſiſtance on which he perhaps reſted his hopes of 
ſucceſs. Boccacio, the friend of Petrarch, and the 


father of Tuſcan proſe, was more fortunate; and 


by his influence, à Greek profeſſorſhip was inſti- 
tuted at Florence, and Leo Pilatus, the maſter of 
Boccacio, was choſen the firſt profeſſor. 


The faint rudiments, however, of Greek learn- 


ing, which Petrarch had encouraged, and Boc- 
cacio had planted, foon withered and expired; 


and it was not till the calamities of Conſtantin- 


ople had diſperſed through Europe a crowd of 
learned and indigent Gee the ſtudy of that 
language may be ſaid to have flouriſhed in the 
Weſt. Manuel Chryſoloras, who came on a beg- 
ging embaſſy from the Eaſtern empire to the courts 
of Europe, was converted from an envoy into a 
profeſſor, and Florence had again the honour = 


rhaps the moſt excellent compoſitions could 
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Cent. 15. Adar N the Latin. " 18g. 
this ſecond invitation. The celebrated cardinal 
Beſlarion was at once the patron and promoter 

of his native ſtudies; and his zeal was ſeconded 


by the ſucceſsful labours of Theodore Gaza, 


George of Trebizond, ohn Argyropulus, and i 


Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who explained the 


dclaſſics of Greece in the ſchools of Florence and 


of Rome. 


The ardour of the Latins was however not con- 


fined to a ſingle: branch of ſcience; but it became 
the ambition of princes and of republics to vie with 
each other in the encouragement and reward of 


literature. The fame of Nicholas V.“ ſays - 


Mr. Gibbon, “ has not been adequate to his me- 


rits. From a plebeian origin, he raiſed himſelf 


by his virtue and learning: the character of the 
man prevailed over the intereſt: of the Pope; and: 
he ſharpened thoſe weapons which were ſoon 


pointed againſt the Roman church. He had been 


the friend of the moſt eminent ſcholars of the age: 
he became their patron ; and ſuch was the humii- 
lity of his manners, that the change was ſcarcely. 


diſcernible either to them or to himſelf. If he 
preſſed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not 


as the meaſure of deſert, but as the proof of bene- 


volence; and when modeſt merit declined his 
bounty, © accept it, would he fay with a con- 


ſciouſneſs of his own worth; «© you will not al= 
ways have a Nicholas among ye.” The influence 
of the holy ſee pervaded Chriſtendom ; and he ex- 
erted that influence in the ſearch, not of benefices, 
but of books. From the ruins of the Byzantine 
libraries, from the darkeſt monaſteries of Germa- 
ny and Britain, he collected the duſty manuſcripts 


of the writers of antiquity ; and wherever the 


original could not be removed, a faithful copy 
6 „ Was 
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1888 Micbolas V. Coſmo de Manicis. [Cent, 15. 
was tranſcribed and tranſmitted for his uſe. The 

Vatican, the old repoſitory for bulls and legends, 
for ſuperſtition and forgery, was daily repleniſhed 
with more precious: furniture; and ſuch was the 
induſtry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight 
ars, he formed a library of five thouſand vo- 
umes. To his munificence, the Latin world 
was indebted for the verſions of Xenophon, Dio- 
dorus, Polybius, Thucydides, ' Herodotus, and 
Appian ; of Strabo's geography, of the Thad, of 
tze moſt valuable works of Plato and Ariftotle, of / 

Ptolemy and Theophraſtus, and of the fathers of 
/ A ᷣ 
The example of this pontiff was emulated by 
a Florentine merchant Coſmo of Medicis; the fa- 
ther of a line of princes, whoſe name and age are 
moſt ſynonymous: with the reſtoration of learn- 
ing. He traded with the remoteſt quarters of the 
8 and a cargo of Indian ſpices and of Greek 
ooks was frequently imported in the fame veſſel. 
The reſt of Italy was animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, 
and the progreſs of the nation repaid the liberality 
„ | e 
But the almoſt accidental diſcovery of the art of 
printing, between the years 1440 and 1443, con- 
duced more than any other cauſe to the cultiva- 
tion of learning and ſcience in the Weſt. It is 
an unpleaſing reflection, that the authors of the 
molt uſeful. diſcoveries generally wear their ho- 
nours by a dubious or 5 title. Thus the 


invention of printing was originally claimed by a 
multitude of contemporaries, and even ſtill the 
honour ſeems to be divided between Mentol of 
Straſburgh ; Guttenburgh and Fauſt of Mentz; 
and Coſter of Haarlem. It is not credible that 


< * Gibbon, vi. p. 430. 


* 


PFF Ab ante; at. >rncelh oY Go Was 9. 


an art, which had eſcaped the obſervation of ages, 


ſhould be diſcovered at once by a number of per- 
ſons ; it is more probable that on the firſt rumour . 


of the invention, ingenious men would apply their 


imaginations: to diſcover the means by which it 
was effected; and thus a number of claimants - 

would appear before the real inventor could well 
eſtabliſh his title to the fruits of his induſtry, or 


his good fortune. The tide of evidence ſeems at 
preſent however to run in favour of Fauſt, who 
is ſaid to have received Guttenburgh as a partner, 


though there are not wanting advocates in favour 
of the latter as the father of printing.“ | 


This uſeful invention was at firſt regarded as an 


effect of magic, and was retained as a ſingular 
myſtery by the firſt profeſſors of the art. It was 
however conveyed into England as early as. the 


year 1464, by the influence of Bourchier, archbt 


thop of Canterbury, who prevailed upon Henry 
VI. to difpatch Rob. Tournour, one of the gen- 
tlemen of the wardrobe, to Haarlem, with a view 
of making the Engliſh maſters of the invention. 
Tournour, with a purſe of one thouſand marks, 
of which three hundred p d from the trea- 


ſury of the archbiſhop, embarked for Holland, and 


to conceal more completely his intention, took 
with him one Caxton, a merchant, pretending to 
be himſelf of the ſame profeſſion. With theſe 


precautions, and having altered his name, he pro- 
ceeded firſt to Amſterdam, and thence to Haar- 


lem; and after ſome time, he was ſucceſsful 
enough to perſuade 'Corſelhi, one of Guttenburgh's 
compolitors, to carry off a fet of letters, and em- 
bark with him for London. On their arrival, 
the archbiſhop: conſidering Oxford as a more con- 

AE V 
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venient ſituation than London, ſent Corſelli thither, 
ſity ten years ſooner than at any 6ther place in tratic 
Europe, Haarlem and Mentz:excepted.* 3 
3 By this invention a knowledge not only of the | Ferr: 
Scriptures, but of all profane ſciences, was more | Flore 
extenſively diffuſed than it could otherwiſe have | peacl 
been; it became a means of-perpetuating thoſe: >: 
valuable remains of antiquity which the induſtry a ma 
of the learned was daily drawing out of obſcurity, genit 
and was a powerful inſtrument in the hand of word 
Providence for the promotion of the important Rom 
reformation which took place in the ſucceeding moſt 
n,, . A Kem 
Dnder theſe favourable circumſtances the crowd RT 
of authors who ſprung up far exceeds the limits Pops 
of this publication. Nicholas Clemengis, | diſpi 
French divine, is accounted by Du Pin the moſt In 
eloquent author of the age, his writings were prine 
chiefly controverſial; but there are ſome frag- extra 
ments among them critical and hiſtorical. Lau- Is la 
rentius Valla, canon of the-Lateran, is alſo. of. ſcien 
ſome note as a eritic; and the celebrated Aretin in al 
and Poggio were among the firſt who cultivated. but 
what may truly be called polite literature. 3 his 8 
The controverſy concerning the tenets of; the prail 
: Huſſites produced a variety of authors; and the lover 
fanguine and unſettled temper of the Engliſh diſ- FER 
tinguiſhed them in this century as the opponents WY 
of the church. As early as the year 1404, Paul and 
Langlais compoſed his treatiſe” entitled The A 
Looking-glaſs of the Pope and his Court ;” and Serif 
Richard Ullerſton wrote much on the ſubject of 888 
reformation. Theſe topics were not indeed ne- ſome 
gleQed in other countries. J ohn Weſſelus, à piler 
5 5 i native tron: 


* Wood's Hiſt, Univ, of Of. I. i. 5. 226. 


= Cent.15.] Thomas a Kempic, and Pica de Mirandola. 1 9 
$ native of Groningen, for his acuteneſs and pene- if 
E tration was entitled the Light of the World; and i 
” Terome Savanarola, originally a Dominican of if 
ä was in 1498, committed to the flames at 1 
n Florence, for the boldneſs, with which he im- 1 
* peached the papal vicé'd! t“ a troy 1 
0 P 18 *** i 
0 Eneas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. was iN 
i a man of abilities and addreſs. He employed his # 
7 genius entirely for his own advancement, in other 55 1 
# words, in promoting the deſigns: of the court of _ 3 
1 Rome. But the divine of this century who is | 
- moſt generally known at preſent was Thomas a q 
8 Kempis, a native of Cologn. He compoſed 1 
* many devotional treatiſes; but his title to the | 
a popular book on the imitation of Jeſus Chriſt is | 
= diſputed. -* Fre ᷑ ? 24 1% lit Eli 
3 In this age lived the much celebrated Pica, itt 
uy prince of Mirandola,. whoſe attainments were ſo it 
8 extraordinary, that at the age of twenty-three he bl. 
J is ſaid to have publiſhed theſes upon almoſt every i" 
of - ſcience, and to have undertaken to maintain them 18 
2 | mall the ſchools. He was ſuſpected of | hereſy, 1 [1 
1 but obtained an abſolution from Alexander VI. 10 4 13 
3 his great learning, he added the more eſtimable # 
praiſe of fervent piety, and even renounced his 1 
ſovereignty, and diſtributed all his property to the {| } 
poor. F Du Pin is candid enough to ſay of his i 
writings, that they“ are full of force and elegance, 1 
and teach the moſt exalted morality.“ * 
Among the greateſt part of the interpreters of 1 


= 
rar re "IE 
— 


Fr eng 2" 
* 3 


Scripture who lived in this century, we find nothing 
worthy of applauſe. Such of them as aimed at 
ſomething higher than the character of bare com- 
pilers, and ventured to draw their explications . 
from their own ſenſe of things, did little more 9 
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than. RR or rather delude, their readers, with * 
myſtical and allegorical fancies. At the head of 
this claſs of writers is Alphonſus Toſtatus, biſhop 
of Avila, whoſe voluminous commentaries upon the 
ſacred writings exhibit nothing remarkable but their 
enormous bulk. 


ent, and his ſmall collection 
of Critical and rammatical Annotations upon the 
New Teſtament is far from being deſtitute of 
merit, ſince it pointed out to ſucceeding authors 
the true method of removing the difficulties that 
ſometimes preſent themſelves to ſuch as ſtudy with 


attention the divine oracles. It is proper to ob- 


ſerve here, that theſe ſacred books were, in almoſt 
all the kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, tranſlated 
into the language of each ah e people, par- 
ticularly in Germany, Italy, France; and Britain, 


This circumſtance naturally excited the expecta- 


tions of a conſiderable change in the ſtate of reli- 


gion, and induced the thinking few to hope, that 
the doctrine of the Church would be ſoon reform- - | 


ed by the light, which could not but ariſe from 
conſulting * 1 "On of rn truth. 
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Laurentius Valla is entitled to a 
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SIXTEENTH C ENTURNY. 


ta- GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH 'PREVIOUS 
eli- | TO THE REFORMATION, 1 


General Tranquillity of the Chureh) Pius III. 
Julius II. Marlike Spirit of the Pope —Diſpute 
with Lewis XII. Leo X. Popes from Leo X. 
to Clement VIII. Increaſe of Monkery—Domi- 
nicans—Strange Narrative concerning Fetzer 


Ienorance of the Monks. 


E ſituation of the Roman Pontiffs was 
ſingular, at the commencement of this cen« 
tury. They had not, according to the apparent 
late of things, the ſmalleſt reaſon to apprehend any 


their authority; ſince thoſe alarming commotions, 

which had been excited in the preceding ages by 

the Waldenſes, and Albigenſes, and lately by the 
"0 | HhHohemians, 
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HE 


oppoſition to their pretenſions, or rebellion againſt 
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Bohemians, were K 
yielded to the united powers of the council and the 


ſword. Such of the Waldenſes as yet remained, 


lived contented under the difficulties of extreme 


poverty in the vallies of Piedmont, and propoſed 


to themſelves no higher earthly felicity, than that 
of leaving to their deſcendants that wretched and 
obſcure corner of Europe, which ſeparates the Alps 


from the Pyrenean eee the handful 


of Bohemians, who ſurvived the ruin of their fat. 
tion, and ſtill perſevered in their oppoſition to the 


Roman yoke, had neither ſtrength nor knowledge 


adequate to any new attempt, and therefore, in- 
ſtead of inſpiring terror, became, objects of con- 
Fr; 5 
Alexander VI. was ſucceeded in the pontificate 
by Pius III. who, in leſs than a month after his 
election, was deprived by death of his new dig- 
nity; and the vacant chair was obtained, by fraud 
and bribery, by Julius II. To the other odious vices 
with which this man diſhonoured the pontificate, 
may be added the moſt ſavage ferocity, the moſt 
deſpotic vehemence of temper, and the moſt ex- 
travagant and frenetic paſſion for war, He began 
his military enterprizes by entering into a War 


with the Venetians, after having ſtrengthened his 


cauſe by an alliance with the Emperor and the 
King of France.*. He afterwards laid ſiege to 
Ferrara; and, at length, turned his arms againſt 
his former ally, the French monarch, in conjunc- 
tion with the Venetians, Spaniards, and Swiſs, 
whom he had drawn into this war and engaged in 
his cauſe by an offenſive league. His whole pon- 
tificate; indeed, was one continued ſcene of mili- 


© rant CC 
»gee Du Bol. Hiſtoire de la Ligue de cambiay, publiſhed at 
the Hague in two vol, 8vo. in the year 1710. 
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| over Europe, ſome rays of light, however, 
to break forth, which promiſed a better ſtate of 
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tary tumult; nor did he ſuffer Europe to enjoy 2 | 


moment's tranquillity as long as he lived. _ - 
From this dreadful cloud which was * 


eemed 


things, and gave ſome reaſon to 7778 a refor- 
mation in the Church. Lewis 

from this violent Pontiff, meditated revenge, anc 
even cauſed a medal to be ſtruek with a me- 
naeing inſcription, : expreſſing his reſolution ta 


overturn the power of Rome, which was repre= 


ſented by the title of Babylon on this coin. Se- 
veral Cardinals alſo, encouraged by the protec- 
tion of this monarch and the Emperor Maximi- 
lian I. aſſembled in the year 1511, a council at 
Piſa, with an intention to ſet bounds to the tyran- 
ny of Julius, and to correct and reform the errors 
and corruptions of a ſuperſtitious church. The 


Pope on the other hand, relying on his own 


ſtrength, and on the power of his allies, beheld 


theſe threatening appearances without the leaſt 
concern, nay, treated them with mockery and 
contempt. He did not, however, neglect the pro- 


per methods of rendering ineffeQual the efforts of 
his enemies, and therefore gave orders for a coun- 
eil to meet in the palace of the Lateran, in the 
year I512, in which the decrees of the council of 
Piſa were condemned and annulled in the moſt. in- 
jurious and inſulting terms. This condemnation 
would, undoubtedly, have been followed with the 


mo. formidable anathemas againſt Lewis and 


other princes, had not death ſnatched away this 
enterprizing Pontiff, in the year 1 512, in the 
widit of his ambition and vindiQtive projeRts.. 


He 
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XII. King of 


France, provoked by the inſults he had received 
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DIE C 
He was ſucceeded, in the year 1519, by Leo X. 4 
of the family of Medicis. This Pontiff was a pro- * 
tector of men of learning, and was himſelf learned. g 
He was a lover and a patron of the arts. His fi 
time was divided between converſation with men 0 
of letters and pleaſure. He had an invincible ir 
averſion to whatever was accompanied with ſoli- fa 
citude and care, and diſcovered the utmoſt impa- 0 
tience under events of that nature. He did not, m 
however, neglect the grand object which the ge- qt 
nerality of his predeceſſors had ſo much at heart, ve 
the promoting and advancing the opulence and by 
. grandeur of the Roman See. He was careful that as 
nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the council of the tu 
: Lateran, which Julius had aſſembled and left ſit- hi 
ting, which had the leaſt tendency to fayour the Re- F 
formation of the Church. He went ſtill. farther ; pe 
and, in a conference which he had with Francis I. CC 
_ King of France, at Bologna, he engaged that ar 
monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which had been 12 long odious to the Popes of ſp 
Rome, and to ſubſtitute in its place another body ur 
of laws, more advantageous to the Papacy, which ar 
were impoſed upon his ſubjects under the title of pl 
the Concordate, and which were received with th 
the utmoſt indignation and reluctance. © th 
The principal tranſactions of the ſix immediate m 
ſucceſſors of Leo, will be found in a ſucceeding lig 
chapter, which treats of the Reformation. Let it Bi 
ſuffice for the preſent to remark, that they were the tie 
melancholy witneſſes of the diſmemberment of the ſe; 
Papal dominion, for the maintenance of which all 
they, however, contended with zeal at leaſt, if not op 
with policy. Of the Popes which followed the th 
eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion, Pius V. de 
2 man of a ſevere and melancholy diſpoſition ow of 
| 1 15 me 


and haraſſed the church of Rome. _ _ f 
The prodigiong ſwarms of Monks, which ovet- 


LY 
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dered himſelf remarkable by a bull, which he pub- 


liſhed againſt Elizabeth, Queen- of England, de- 


grading her from her dignity, -and exhorting her 
ſubje&s to revolt againſt her; and Oregory XIII. 
openly commended the maſſacre of the Proteſtants 
in France. Sixtus V. was the ſon of a poor pea- 


ſant on the borders of Ancona, but was poſſeſſed 


of a moſt ambitious mind. He proved a ſevere 
maſter, and a troubleſome neighbour. His beſt 
quality was a love of letters. 


by the council of Trent, to be printed in 1589. 
as the only authentic verſion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The three ſucceeding Popes enjoyed that 
high dignity but a few weeks; and on the 26th of 


February, 1592, Clement VIII. was elected, whoſe 


pontificate was diſtinguiſhed by a famous diſpute 
concerning Greece, . which. for ſome time divided 


ſpread 


plaints. Such, however, was the genius of the age, 
that they would have remained undiſturbed, had 
they taken the ſmalleſt-pains to preſerve any re- 
mains even of the external air of decency and re- 


ligion, which diſtinguiſhed them in former times. 


But the Benedlictine and other monkiſh fraterni- 


ties, who were inveſted with the privilege of poſ- {"\ 
ſeſſing certain lands and revenues, broke through 


all reſtraint, made the worſt poſſible uſe of their 


opulence; and, forgetiul of the gravity - of 


their character, and of the laws of their or- 
der, ruſhed headlong into the ſhameleſs practice 
of vice in every form. On the other hand, the 
mendicant orders, and eſpecially thoſe who fol- 


He cauſed the 
_ verſion of the Bible called the Vulgate, as correQed 


urope in the courſe of this century were 
univerſally conſidered as cumberers of the ground, 
and every where occaſioned murmurs and com- 
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Jowed the rule of St. Dominic and St. Francis, 
though perhaps not borne away with the torrent 
of licentiouſneſs which was overwhelming the 
Church, yet loſt their credit in a different man- 
ner; for their ruſtic impudence, their ridicu- 
lous ſuperſtitions, their ignorance and cruelty, 
alienated from them the minds of the people, and 
effectually diminiſhed their reputation. They had 
the moſt barbarous averſion to the arts and (ci. 
ences, and expreſſed an abhorrence of thoſe emi. 
nent and learned men, who endeavoured to open 
the paths of ſcience to the purſuits of the ſtudious 
youth, who recommended the culture of the mind, 
and attacked the barbariſm of the age in their 
writings and in their diſcourſe. This is ſuff- 
eiently evident from what happened to Reuchli- 
nus, Eraſmus, and others. e e 
Among all the monaſtic orders, none enjoyed 
a higher degree of power and authority than the 
Dominican friars, whoſe credit was great, and 
'whoſe influence was univerſal. This will not 
appear at all ſurpriſing when we conſider that they | 
filled the moſt eminent ſtations in the Church, 
preſided every where over the formidable tribunal 
of the inquiſition, and had care of ſouls, with the 
function of confeſſors, in all the courts of Europe; 
a circumſtance which, in theſe times of ignorance 

and ſuperſtition, maniteſtly tended to place the 
majority of the European princes in their power. 
But, notwithſtanding all this credit and authority, 
the Dominicans had their enemies; and about 
this period their influence began to decline. Nay, 
ſeveral marks of perfidy, which appeared in the 
-meaſures they employed to extend their authorſiy, 
expoſed them juſtly to the public indignation. 
Among the variety of frauds which they practiſed, 
none is more remarkable than that which was 
LS performed 


* 


employed in conſequence of the rivalſhip between 
the Franciſcans and Dominicans, and particularly 
reſpected the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. The former, as was already ſtated, main- 
tained, that ſhe was born without blemiſh of origi- 
nal fin; the latter aſſerted the contrary. The doc- 
trine of the Franciſcans, in an age of darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition, could not but be popular; and hence the 
Dominicans perceptibly loſt ground. To ſupport 
the credit of their order, they reſolved at a chapter 
held at Vimpſen in the year 1504, to have recourſe 
to fititious viſions and dreams, in which the peo- 
ple at that time had an eaſy faith; and they deter- 
mined te make Bern the ſcene of their operations. 

A perfon named Jetzer, who was extremely ſimple, 
and much inclined to auſterities, and who had 
taken their habit, as a lay-brother, was choſen as 
the inſtrument of the deluſions they were contriv= 
ing. One of the four Dominicans, who had un- 
dertaken the management of this plot, conveyed 
himſelf ſecretly into Jetzer's cell, and about mid- 
night appeared to him in a tremendous form, ſur- 
rounded with howling dogs, and feeming to blow 
fire from his noſtrils, by the means of a box of 
combuſtibles which he held near his mouth. In 
this alarming form he approached Jetzer's bed, 
told him that he was the ghoſt of a Dominican, 
who had been killed at Paris, as a judgment. of 
Heaven for laying aſide his monaſtic habit; that 
he was condemned to purgatory for his crime; 
adding, at the fame time, that, by his means, he 
might be reſcued from his miſery which was beyond 
expreſſion. This ſtory, accompanied with fearful . 
lamentations alarmed the unfortunate Jetzerz 
and engaged him to promiſe to perform all _— 


„% ˙ — 


performed at Bern in 1509. This ſtratagem was 
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w$# - Auferities impoſed 'upon'Fetzer. Cent. 16. 
his power to deliver the Dominican from his tor-. 
ment. Upon this the impoſtor told him, that 
nothing but the moſt extraordinary morti fications, 
ſuch as the diſcipline of the whip, performed dur- 
ing eight days by the whole monaſtery, and Jet- 
zer s lying proſtrate, in the form of one crucified, 

in the chapel. during maſs, cauld contribute to his 
deliverance. He added, that the performing theſe 
mortifications would draw down upon Jetzer the 
peculiar protection of. the Bleſſed Virgin; and 
concluded by ſaying that he would appear to him 
again, accompanied by two other ſpirits. Morn- 
mg was no fooner come, than Jetzer gave an 
account of this apparition to the reſt of the con« 
vent, who all unanimouſly adviſed him to undergo. 
the diſcipline which was enjoined him; and each 

- conſented to bear his ſhare of the taſk impoſed; 
The deluded brother obeyed, and was admired as 

a faint: by the multitude that crowded about the 
convent, while the four friars, who managed the 
impoſture, magnified in the moſt pompous man- 
ner, the miracle of this apparition, in their ſer- 
mons, and in their difcourſe. The following 
night the apparition was renewed, with the addi- 
tion of two impoſtors, dreſſed like devils, and 
Jetzer's faith was augmented by hearing from the 
ſpectre all the ſecrets of his life, and thoughts, 
which the impoſtors had learned from his confeſ- 
for. In this and ſome ſubſequent ſcenes the im- 

tor converſed much with Jetzer on the Domini- 
can order, which he faid was peculiarly dear to the 

Bleſſed Virgin; he added, that the Virgin knew 
Herſelf to be conceived in, original ſin; that the 


doctors who taught the contrary were in purga- 7 
tory; that the Bleſſed Virgin abhorred- the Fran- th 


ciſcans for making her equal with her Son ; 0 W 


— 
U 


Cent. 16. Terrific Appearances. Eh 199 : 
that the town of Bern would be deſtroyed for 


| harbouring ſuch peſts within her walls. In one 


of theſe apparitions Jetzer imagined, that the voice 
of the ſpectre reſembled that of the prior of the 
convent, and he was not miſtaken; but, not ſuſ- 
petting a fraud, he gave little attention to this cir- 
cumſtance. The prior appeared in various forms, 
ſometimes in that of St. Barbara, at others in that 
of St. Bernard, at length he aſſumed that of the 
Virgin Mary, and, for that purpoſe, cloathed him- 
ſelf in the habits which were employed to adorn 
the ſtatue of the Virgin in the great feſtivals ; the 
little images which on theſe days are ſet on the 
altars, were made uſe of for angels, which being 
ticd to a cord that paſſed over Jetzer's head, role 
up and down, and danced round the pretended 
Virgin to increaſe the deluſion. The Virgin, 
thus equipped, addreſſed a long diſcourſe to Jetzer, 
in which among other things, ſhe told him, that 
ſhe was conceived in original ſin, though the had 
remained but a ſhort time under that -+blemiſh; 
She gave him, as a miraculous proof of her pre- 
fence, a hoſt, or conſecrated wafer, which turned 
from white to red in a moment; and after vari- 
ous viſits, ſhe told Jetzer, that ſhe would give him 


the moſt affecting and undoubted marks of her 


Son's love, by imprinting on him the'five wounds 
that pierced Jeſus on the croſs, as ſhe had done 
before to St. Lucia and St. Catharine. Accord 


2 . 7 7 8 48 


Ingly ſhe took his hand by force and ſtruck a large 
nail through it, which threw the poor. fanatic 
into the greateſt agony. The next night this 
pretended Virgin brought; as ſhe ſaid, ſome of the 
linen in which Chriſt had been buried, to ſoften ' 
the wound, and gave Jetzer a ſoporific draught; 
which had in it the blood of an.unbaptized child, 

; 44 ſome 
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Wi uw rains of incenfe and of confecrated alt, J 
Wil {| ſome quickſilver, the hairs of the eye-brows of a 
_ child, all which, with ſome ſtupifying and poifon- 
ny dus ingredients, were mingled together by the prior 
_ - with _ ceremonies, and a ſolemn dedication 
8 of himſelf to the devil in the hope of his ſuccour, 
1 This draught threw the poor wretch into a ſort 
of of lethargy, during which the monks imprinted on 
N his body the other four wounds of Chriſt in ſuch a 
vi manner that he felt no pain. When he awaked, 
\' WY he found, to his unſpeakable joy, theſe impreſ- 
1 ſions on his body, e eee at laſt to fancy him- 
J ſelf a repreſentative of Chriſt in the various parts 
J. of his paſſion. He was, in this ſtate, expoſed to 
1 the admiring multitude on the principal altar 
_ == of the convent, to the great mortification of the 
„ Franciſcans. The Dominicans gave him other 
\ Wy draughts, which threw him into convulſions, and 
4 0h Were followed by a voice conveyed through a pipe 
1 into the mouths of two images, one of Mary, and 
1 another of the child Jeſus ; the former of Which " 
1 had tears painted upon its cheek in a lively man- du 
3 ner. The little Jeſus aſked his mother, by means oy 
WE! of this voice (which was that of the prior's), why — 
1 ſhe wept? and the anſwered, that her tears were Irl 
i owing to the impious manner in which the Fran - ho 
Þ | ciſcans attributed to her the honour that was due M 
(i to him, in ſaying that ſhe was-conceived and born ſta 
_— - withoutſin. 135 by 
1 The apparitions, falſe prodigies, and abſurd Jul 
[8 ſtratagems of the. Dominicans. were repeated alk 
1 every night; and the matter was at length ſo os. 
bn | — ſsly over- acted, that, ſimple as Jetzer was, he yet 
1 at laſt diſcovered it, and had almoſt killed the wh 
Wi! N prior, who appeared to him one night in the form * 
be the Virgin with a crown on her head, [The 
; TN ; Dominicans 3 
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Dominicans fearing, by this diſcovery, t6 loſe the 
fruits of their impoſture, concluded that the .beſt 
method would be to confeſs the whole to Jetzes, 


and to engage him, by the moſt ſeducing promi ſes 


of opulence and glory, to carry on the cheat, 


Jetzer was perſuaded, or at leaſt appeared to be ſa. 


But the Dominicans, ſuſpecting that he was nat 


entirely to be depended upon, reſolved to poiſoꝶ 


him; his conſtitution however was ſo vigorous 
that, though they gave him poi fon ſeveral times, 
he was not deſtroyed by it. One day they ſent 


him a loaf, prepared with ſome fpices, which, 


growing green in a day or two, he threw a piece 
of it to a wolf 's whelps which were in the mona- 
ſtery, and it killed them immediately. At another 


time they poiſoned the hoſt, or conſecrated Wafer, 


but as he vomjted it up ſoon after he had ſwallow- 


ed it, he eſcaped once more; Finding at laſt an 
opportunity of efcaping from the convent, he 


threw himſelf into the hands of the magiſtrates 


to whom he made a full diſcovery of this 11|-con- 


ducted plot. The affair being brought to Rome, 


commiſſaries were fent to examine the matter; 


and the whole deception being fully proved, the four 


friars were ſolemnly degraded from their prieſt- 
hood, and were burnt alive on the laſt day of 
May, 1509. Jetzer died ſome time after at Con- 
ſtance, having poiſoned himſelf, as was believed 
by fome ; while ſome have, probably with in- 
Juſtice, charged his death on his adverſaries ; ſince 
after all the moſt probable ſuppoſition is, that his 
vigorous conſtitution, though not deſtroyed, was 
yet undermined by the ſufferings it had undergone, 
which certainly might haſten, though they did 
not immediately effect, his diſſolution. * 

F a 4 
Hottinger Hiſt, Helvet, Ecel. p. 334. Hiſt. de la Reform 
en Suille, Burnet's Travels, p. gt, | 
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Ihe principal appointments in the public ſchools 
were at this period filled very frequently by Monks 
of the mendicant orders. This circumſtance pre- 
vented their emerging from that ignorance and 
darkneſs which had ſo long enveloped them; and 


it alſo rendered them inacceſſible to that auſpicious 


light of improved ſcience, whoſe ſalutary beams 


'Had already been felt in fome of the European 


provinces. The inſtructors of youth, dignified 
with the venerable titles of artiſts, grammarians, 
phyſicians, and dialecticians, loaded the memories 
of their laborious pupils with a multitude of bar- 
barous terms, fenſllefs diſtinctions, and ſcholaſtic 
precepts, delivered in the moſt inelegant ſtyle; and 
all ſuch as could repeat this jargon with a certain 
readineſs and-rapidity, were conſidered as men 

uncommon eloquence and erudition. 
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or DOCTRINES,. RITES, CEREMONIES, &c. IN, 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. . 


Splendid but trifling Ceremonies—Scbilaſtic Subtle- 
ties—Sermons—Strange Acceptation of the Term 
Good Works. —TInſtitution of the Feſuits— I heir 
Conſtitution and Palicy—Capuchins—Recollets— - 
Regular Glerks, or Theatins—Priefts of the Ora- 
tory—Bare-footed Carmelites. ES RNS 


1 public worſhip of the Romiſh Church was 
in this age no more than a pompous round of 
external ceremonies, the greater part of which were 
inſignificant and ſenſeleſs, and much more adapted 
to dazzle the eyes than to touch the heart. "The 
number of thoſe, who were at all qualified to ad- 
miniſter public inſtruction to the people, was not 
very conſiderable ; and their diſcourſes, Which 
contained little more than fictitious reports of 
miracles and prodigies, inſipid fables, wretched 
quibbles, and illiterate jargon, deceived the mu}- 
titude inſtead of inſtructing them. Several of 
theſe ſermons are yet extant, which it is impoſſible 
to read without indignation and contempt. "Thoſe 
who, on account of their gravity of manners, or 
their ſuppoſed ſuperiority in point of wiſdom and 
knowledge, held the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank 
among theſe vain declaimers, had a common- 
place ſet of ſubjects allotted to them, on which 
they were conſtantly exerciſing the power of their 
eloquence, "Theſe * were the authority of 
| * 
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204 S) Prene ling. [Cent. 16, 
the Church, and the obligations of obedience to 
her deciſions; the virtues and merits of the ſaints, 
and their credit at the tribunal of heaven; the 
dignity, glory, and love of the Bleſſed Virgin; the 

cacy of relics ; the duty of adorning churches, and 
endowing monaſteries; the neceſſity of theſe good 
works (as that phraſe was then underſtood) to ſal- 
vation; the intolerable flames of purgatory, and 
the utility of indulgences. Such were the ſubjects 
which employed the zeal and labours of the moſt 
eminent doctors of this century. Nor was the 

_ reſtoration of letters ſufficient to revive in man- 
kind a ſenſe of their own dignity, or to recover 
them from the miſerable bondage to which through 
' Ignorance they had imperceptibly ſubjected them- 
ſelves, and in which they were now partly retained 
by the extended arm of perſecution, |  _ 
In the courſe of this century, however, 
the internal government of the church of Rome 

 _ - underwent ,fome not unimportant alterations; 
a conſiderable part of which may be . aſcribed 
to the influence of the Reformation by Lu- 
ther. One of the moſt remarkable of theſe 
events was the eſtabliſhment of the order of je- 

ſuits, a body whoſe influence on eccleſiaſtical as 
well as civil affairs has been more conſiderable 
than that of any religious order that ever appear- 
ed within the pale of the Chriſtian Church, 
When men take a view of the rapid progreſs of 
this ſociety towards wealth and power; when 
they contemplate the admirable prudence with 
which it has been governed; when they attend to 
the perſevering and ſyſtematic fpirit with which 
its ſchemes have been carried on; they are apt to 
aſcribe ſuch a ſingular inſtitutivn to the ſuperior 
TP 1 wiſdom 
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Euatis Loyola. 


wiſdom of its founder, and to ſuppoſe that he 


licy. But the Jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtic 
orders, are indebted for the exiſtence of their or- 


der not to the wiſdom of their founder, but to his 
enthuſiaſm. Ignatio Loyola, was a fanatic, diſ- 


tioguiſhed by extravagancies in ſentiment and 
conduct, no leſs incompatible” with the maxims 
of ſober reaſon, than repugnant to the ſpirit of 
true religion. The wild adventures, and. viſio- 
nary ſchemes, in which his enthuſiaſm engaged 


him, equal any thing recorded in the legends of 


the Romiſh ſaints ; but are unworthy of notice in 
hiſtory... ty | 


Prompted by this fanatical ſpirit, or incited by 


the love of power and diſtinction, from which 
ſuch pretenders io ſuperior ſanctity are not ex- 
empt, Loyola was ambitious of becoming the 
founder of a religious order. The plan, which he 
formed of its conſtitution and laws, was ſuggeſted, 
as he gave out, and as his followers {till teach, by 
the immediate inſpiration of heaven.“ But not- 


withſtanding this high pretenſion, his deſign met 


at firſt with violent oppoſition, The Pope, ts 
whom Loyola had applied for the ſanction of his 
authority to confirm, the inſtitution, referred his 
petition to a committee of Cardinals. They re- 
preſented the eſtabliſhment to be unneceſſary as 
well as dangerous, and Paul refuſed to grant his 
approbation of it. At laſt, Loyola removed all 
his ſcruples by an offer which it was impoſſible 
tor any Pope to reſiſt. He propoſed that beſides 


the three vows of poverty, of chaſtity, and of mo- 


boa] naaſtic 
Compte rendu des Conſtitutions des Jeſuites, au Parlement 
de Provence, par M. de Monclar, p. 283. | | | 
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formed. and _ his plan with profound po- 
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naſtic obedience, which are common to all the | 
orders of regulars, the members of his ſociety 
ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience to the 


Pope, binding themſelves to go whitherſoever he 


| ſhould command for the ſervice of religion, and 
without requiring any thing from the Holy See 
for their ſupport. At a time when the pa 


authority had received ſuch a ſhock by the revolt 
of ſo many nations from the Romiſh church ; at 


a a time when every part of the popiſh ſyſtem was 


attacked with ſo much violence and ſucceſs,” the 
acquiſition of a body of men, thus peculiarly de- 


voted to the See of Rome, and whom it might ſet 
in oppoſition to all its enemies, was an obſect of 
the higheſt conſequence. Paul, inſtantly perceiv- 


ing this, confirmed the inſtitution of the | Jeſuits 


- by his bull; granted the moſt ample privileges to 


the members of the ſociety; and appointed Loyola 
to be the firſt general of the order, . HS 
'The conſtitution and laws of the ſociety were 


perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, the two ge- 
nerals who ſucceeded Loyola, men far ſuperior to 


their maſter in abilities, and in the ſcience of go- 
vernment. * 2 | {TED 8 Oy f * ; 8 
The primary object of almoſt all the monaſtic 


orders is to ſeparate men from the world, and from 


any concern in its affairs. In the folitude and ſi- 
lence of the cloiſter, the monk is called to work 
out his. own ſalvation by extraordinary acts of 
mortification and piety. He ie dead to the world, 
and ought not to mingle in its tranſactions. He 
can be of no benefit to mankind, but by his ex- 
ample and his prayers. On the contrary, the Je- 
ſuits' were taught to conſider themſelves as formed 
for action. They were choſen ſoldiers, bound to 
exert themſelves continually in the ſervice of _ 


. 


KS Y 


7 1 


and of the Pope, his vicar upon earth. That they 


might have full leiſure for this active ſervice; they 
were totally exempted from thoſe functions, the 
performance ot which is the chief buſineſs of other 
monks. . They appeared in no proceſſions; they - 
practiſed no rigorous aulterities ; they did not con- 
ſume one half of their time in the: repetition of 
tedious offices.“ But they were required to attend 
to all the tranſactions of the world, on account of 
the influence which theſe may have upon religion; 
they were directed to ſtudy the diſpoſitions of 
perſons in high rank, and to cultivate their friend- 
ſhip ;+. and by the very conſtitution, as well as 
genius of the order, a ſpirit of action and intrigue 
was infuſed into all its members. 1 
As the object of the ſociety of Jeſuits differed 
from that of the other monaſtic orders, the diver- 
ſity was no leſs in the form of its government. 


The other orders are to be conſidered as volun- 


tary aſſociations, in which whatever affects tze 
whole body, is regulated by the common my 8 
of all its members. The executive power is veſt- 
ed in the perſons placed at the head of each con- 
vent, or of the whole fociety ; the legiſlative 
authority reſides in the community. Affairs of 
moment, relating to particular convents, are deter- 
mined in conventual chapters; ſuch as refpe& the 
whole order are conſidered in general congrega- 
tions. But Loyola, full of the ideas of: implicit 
obedience, which he had derived from his military « 
profeſſion, appointed that the government of his 
order ſhould be purely monarchical. A General, 
choſen for life by deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
| a 3 | Vuinces, 


* Compte rendu, par M. de Monclar, P- xili. 290, Sur la 
Leſtruct. des Jeſuites, par M. d'Alembert, p. 42. 


} Compte par M. de Monclar, p. 12. 
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Een 
vinces, poſſeſſed power that was ſupreme and in- win 
dependent, extending to every perſon, and to every 1 - 

caſe. He, by his fole authority, nominated pro- 13 
vincials, rectors, and every other officer employed A. 
in the government of the ſociety, and could re- _ 
move; them at pleaſure. In. him was veſted the pet! 
—.— adminiſtration of the reyenues and funds r 
df the order. Every member belonging to it was take 
at his diſpoſal; and by his uncontrollable mandate, feſſe 
he could impoſe on them any taſk, or employ was 
them in what ſervice ſoever he pleaſed./ To his 6805 
commands they were required not only to yield Gs 
out ward obedience, but to reſign to him the in- e 
clinations of their own wills, and the ſentiments regu 
of their own underſtandings. There is not in the 5 
annals of mankind any example of ſuch a perfect ſcen 
deſpotiſm, exercifed not over monks confined in char 
the cells of a convent, but over men Na 8 acqi 
4 among all the nations of the earth. $75 and 
As the conſtitutions of the order veſted in the bitte 
general ſuch abſolute "dominion over all its mem- ed,v 
ders, they carefully provided for his being perſecth the 
informed with reſpect to the character and abilities ſurv 
of his ſubjects. Every novice who offered himſelf the 
as a candidate for entering into the order, was of it 
obliged to manifeſt his conſcience to the ſuperior, forn 
or to a perſon appointed by him; and in doin pow 
this was required to confeſs not only his fins an thou 
defects, but to diſcover the inclinations, the as 4 
ſions, and the bent of his ſoul. This manifeita- whit 
tion was to be renewed every {ix months. * The exer 
' ſociety, not ſatisfied with penetrating in this: man- was 
ner into the innermoſt receſſes of the . | 
each member to obſerve the words and actions of | 
the NOVICES ; 5 and were bound to diſcloſe every * ( 
| dat 2 


* We M. de n p. $23; kee. 5 


7 
* 


= 


thing of importance concerning them to the ſupe- 
rior, In order that this ſcrutiny into their cha- 
rater might be as complete as poſſible, a long 
noviciate was to expire, during which they paſſed 
through the ſeveral gradations of ranks in the To- 
ciety, and they muſt have attained the full age of 


fefled members. In order that the general, who 
was the ſoul that animated and moved the whole 
ſociety, might have under his eye every thing neceſ- 
fary to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads 
of the ſeveral houſes were obliged to tranſmit to him 
regular and frequent reports concerning the mem- 
bers under their infpection. In theſe they de- 
ſcended into minute details with reſpect to the 
character of each perſon, his abilities natural or 
acquired, his temper, his experience in affairs, 


AJ and the particular department for which he is beſt 
he fitted. Theſe reports, when digeſted and arrang- 
ed, were entered into regiſters kept on purpoſe, that 
ty the general might, at one comprehenfive view, 
ies ſurvey the ſtate of the ſociety in every corner of 
elf the earth; obſerve the qualifications and talents 
vas 


of its members; and thus chooſe, with perfect in- 
formation, the inſtruments, which his abſolute 
power could employ in any ſervice for which he 
thought proper to deſtine them. + 

Unhappily for mankind, the vaſt influence 
which the order of Jeſuits acquired was often 
exerted with the moſt pernicious effect. Such 
was the tendency of that difcipline obſerved by the 


f F 


Jeſ. par M. d'Alemb. p. 39. LA 
- Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 42. 494. Compte pat M. 


e Chalatais, p. 52. 222. 


thirty-three years before they could be admitted to 
take the final vows, by which they become pro- 
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ſociety 


* Compte par M. de Moncl. 215. 241. Sur la Deftr. des. | 
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- focietyd in forming its members, and ſuch the fun- 
damental maxims in its conſtitution, that every 
Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the or- 
der as the capital object, to which every conſider- 
ation was to be ſacrificed. This ſpirit of attach- 
ment to their order, the moſt ardent, perhaps, that 
ever influenced any — of men, * is the charac. 


teriſtic principle of the Jeſuits, and ſerves as a key 
to the genius of their policy, as well as to the . 


culiarities in their ſentiments and conduct. 

The other monaſtic orders underwent alſo ſome 
changes i in their conſtitution. Matthew de Baſſi, 
aà native of Italy, and a F ranciſcan of the more 
rigid claſs, perſuaded himſelf in the year 1 521, 
that he was divinely inſpired for the purpoſe of 


reſtoring the primitive diſcipline of his order. He 


became the father of the Capuchins, who are a 

branch of the Franciſcans, and derive their name 
from the ſharp. pointed capuche or coul, which 
they. added to the ordinary F ranciſcan habit. 
They differ from the others only in this, and in 
the profeſſion of a higher degree of ſanity and 
feverity. Another branch of the Franciſcan order, 


— 


received the denomination of Recollerst i in France, 


reformed Franciſcans in Italy, and bare-footed Fran- 


ceſcans in Spain. In 1 


called Friars Minors of the ſtrict obſervance. 
Th firſt: ſociety of regular Clerks was formed 


in 1529, and called Theatins, from their founder 


John Peter Caraſſa, biſhop of Theate in Naples, 
and afterwards Pope, under the title of Paul IV. 
The diſtinguiſhing profeſſion of this order 1s ex- 
treme poverty WEE even the reſi 1 beg- 


£ | | ing. 


* Comęte par N.. de Moncl. p · 1 


r so called from the faculty of recalleclion, by which — pre- 


tended to revive the tule of St. Francis. Foray: 


532, they were furniſhed 
with a ſeparate order by Clement VII. and are 


Cent. 16.] St. Theri/a, barrsfooted Carmeliter; Er. 211 


ing. In this age, ſo fertile in theſe noxious pro- 
ductions, the ſociety of Prieſts of the oratory alſo 
ſprung up. They, derive, their name from the 
oratory or cabinet of devotion, which St. Philip 
Neri, their founder, built at Florence, for himſelf 
and the companions of his ſtudies. - It is but juſ- 
tice to remark, that this order has beet adorned 
by Baronius, Raynaldus, Laderchius, and ſome 

other reſpectable literary characters. 

The zeal for reformation was not in this centu- 

confined to the male ſex. St. "Thereſa, a Spaniſh 
lady of illuſtrious birth, in conjunction with Jo- 
hannes Santa Cruſa, made ſome zealous efforts 
for the improvement of the Carmelites, Her ſelf- 
denying diſcipline not being however equally re- 
liſhed by the reſt of the order, proved no leſs than 
a perpetual ſource of diſcord and uneaſineſs. 
The more auſtere part of the ſociety was therefore 
ſeparated from the others in 1580, and formed into 
2 diſtin order, under the name of the bare-footed 
Carmelites. OE CO ROE Bd +0 l7urs FOLIE T 
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* * Indigence of the Papal Treaſury—Sale of Indul: 
gences—T etzel— e e 1222 in the 
Publication of Indulgences—Supported by the Au- 


guftin Monks, and the Elector of Saxony—Cantef 
2, by Leo 


ardinal Cajetan—Appeals to a General Council 
—Zuinghus begins the Reformation in Switzr- 
land Luther excommunicated—Burns the * 
Bull—Views of the Emperor with regard to Lu- 
ther—Luther 1 ummoned to the Diet at Vorn. 
Edict againſt him Seixed and concealed at Mari. 
zurgControverſy with the Univerſity of Paris 
and Henry VIII. of England—Tranſlates the Bi- 
ble. Character of Adrian VI.—Liſt of Grievan- 
ces preſented by the Diet of Nuremburg Clement 


VII. — Marriage of Luther — Reformation in 
Pruſſia Danger of Perſecutian—Gonteſt between 


the 


„For the following account of the Reformation, the Editor 
i chiefly obliged to one of the moſt accompliſhed hiſtorians 
which this or any other age or country has ever produced. 
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tremely feeble, to an amazing degree of ſtrength 
and maturt mmm fn, 2s ar 8 


the Pape and the Emperor — Friends of Reforma- 
tion + pinguiſhed by the Name of Proteſtants 
Confeſſton of Augſburg League of  Smalkalde— 


Ambition of the Emperor — Negotiations of the 


Proteſtants with: France and England —T reaty 
with the Emperor at Nuremburg—Death of the 
Elefter of S]... gens ee es; 


TO overturn a ſyſtem of religious belief found 


ed on ancient and deep-rooted. prejudices, 


ſupported by power, and defended with no leſs 


art than induſtry ; to eſtabliſh- in its room docs. 


trines of the moſt contrary genius and. tendency ; 
and to accompliſh all this, not by external vio- 
lence or the force of arms, are operations which 
hiſtorians, the leaſt prone to credulity and ſuper- 
ſition, aſcribe to that Divine Providence which, 
with infinite eaſe, can effect deſigns which 


to human ſagacity appear impoſhble. The in- 
terpoſition of Heaven in favour of the Chriſtian 


religion at its firſt publication, was manifeſted 
by miracles and prophecies wrought and uttered 
in confirmation of it. Though none of the re- 
formers poſſeſſed, or pretended to poſſeſs, theſe 
ſupernatural gifts, yet that wonderful preparation 
of circumſtances which diſpoſed the minds of 
men for receiving their doctrines, that ſingular 
combination of cauſes which ſecured their ſuc- 
ceſs, and enabled men deſtitute. of power and 
of policy to triumph over thoſe who employed 
againſt them extraordinary efforts of both, may 
be conſidered as no flight proof, that the ſame hand 
which planted the Chriſtian religion, protected the 
reformed faith, and reared it, from beginnings ex- 


' 
\ 


Vale of Indalgences by 
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It was from cauſes, ſeemingly fortuitous, and 


from a ſource very inconſiderable, that all the 


mighty effects of the Reformation flowed. Leo x. 


when raiſed to the papal throne, found the reve. 
nues of the Church exhauſted by the vaſt projeds 
of his two ambitious predeceſſors. His own tem- 
8 naturally liberal and enterpriſing, rendered 

im incapable of that ſevere and patient economy 


which the ſituation of his finances required. On 


the contrary, his ſchemes for aggrandizing the 
family of 


men of genius, involved him daily in new expen- 
ces; in order to provide a fund for which, he 
tried every device, that the fertile invention of 
prieſts had fallen upon, to drain the eredulous 


multitude of their wealth. Among others, he had 


recourſe to a ſale of indulgences. 


The right of promulgating theſe indulgences 


in Germany, together with a ſhare in the profits 
ariſing from the ſale of them, was granted to 
Albert, elector of Metz and archbiſhop of Mag- 
deburg, whe, as his chief agent for retailing 
them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar, of licentious morals, but of an active ſpirit, 
and remarkable for his noiſy and popular elo- 
quence. He, aſſiſted by the monks of his order, 
executed the commiſſion with great zeal and ſuc- 
ceſs, but with little diſcretion or - decency; and 


though, by magnifying exceſſively the benefit of 


their indulgences, and by diſpoſing of them at 
aà very low price, they carried on for ſome time 
an extenſive and lucrative traffic among the cre- 
dulous and the ignorant; the extravagance of 
their aſſertions, as well as the irregularities in 
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edicis, his love of ſplendor, his taſte 
for pleaſure, and his magnificence in rewarding 


their conduct, came at laſt to give ge of- 
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fence. The princes and nobles were irritated at 
ſceing their vaſſals drained of ſo much wealth, in 
order to repleniſh the treaſury of a profuſe Pontiff. 
Men of piety regreted the deluſion of the people, 
who being taught to rely for the pardon of their 
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ſins on the indulgences which they purchaſed, did 


not think it incumbent on them either to ſtudy 


the doctrines taught by genuine Chriſtianity, or 


to practiſe the duties which it enjoins. Even 


the moſt unthinking were ſhocked at the ſcanda- 


lous behaviour of Tetzel and his aſſociates, Who 


often ſquandered in drunkenneſs, gaming, and 
low debauchery, thoſe ſums which were piouſly 
beſtowed in hopes of eternal happineſs ; and all 


began to wiſh that ſome check were given to this 
commerce, no leſs detrimental to ſociety than 


deſtructive to religion. ; 


Such was the favourable junQure, and ſo dif 


poſed were the minds of his countrymen to liſten” 

to his diſcourſes, when Martin Luther firſt began 

to call in queſtion the efficacy of indulgences, 
and to declaim againſt the vicious hves and falſe- 
doctrines of the perſons employed in promul- 
gating them. Luther was'a native of Eiſleben 
in Saxony, and though born of poor parents, had 
received a learned education, during the progrefss 
of which he gave many indications of uncommon 


vigour and acuteneſs of genius. As his mind was 
naturally ſuſceptible of ſerious impreſſions, and 


tinctured with ſomewhat of that religious melan- 
choly which delights in the ſolitude and devotion ' 
of a monaſtic life, he retired into a convent of 


Auguitinian friars, and without ſuffering the in- 


treaties of his: parents to divert from what he 


thought his duty to God, he aſſumed the habit of 


that order, He-ſoon acquired great reputation, 
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26 8 Tucceſe of Nucl in Saxony. [ Cent. 6. 
not only for piety, but for his love, of knowledge, 
and his unwearied application to ſtudy. He had 
been taught the ſcholaſtic philoſophy and theology 
which were then in vogue by very able maſters, 
and wanted not penetration: to comprehend all 
the niceties and diſtinctions. with which they 
abound ; but his underſtanding, naturally ſound, 
and ſuperior to every thing frivolous, ſoon became 
_ diſguſted with thoſe ſubtile and uninſtructive ſci- 
ences, and ſought for ſome more ſolid foundation 
of knowledge and of piety in the Holy Scriptures, 
Having found a copy af the Bible, which lay ne- 
glected in the library of his monaſtery, he aban- 
doned all other purſuits, and devoted himſelf to 
the ſtudy of it, with ſuch eagerneſs and aſſiduity 
as aſtoniſhed the monks, who were little accuſtom- 
ed to derive their theological notions from that 
| ſource. The great progreſs which he made in 
this uncommon courſe of ſtudy, augmented: ſo 
much the fame both of his ſanRity and of his 
learning, that Frederic, eleQor of Saxony, having 
founded an univerſity at Wittemberg on the Elbe, 
the place of his reſidence, Luther was choſen firſt” tha 
to teach philoſophy, and afterwards theology 
there; and diſcharged both offices in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he was deemed the chief ornament of 
— 52 + NE pec 
While Luther was at the height of his reputa - | 
tion and authority, Tetzel began to publiſh in- the 
dulgences in the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, 
and to afcribe to them the fame imaginary vir- 
tues, which had, in other places, impoſed on the 
credulity of the people. As Saxony 'was not. 
more enlightened than the other provinces of 
Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious ſuccels 
there. It was with the utmoſt Rn 1 
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Cent. 16. Luther preaches againf Indulgencer. 217 

Luther beheld the artifices of thoſe who ſold, _ 
and the ſimplicity of thoſe who bought indul- 
gences. The 0 jinions of Thomas Aquinas, and 


the other ſchoolmen, on which the doErine of 
indulgences was founded, had already loſt much 


of 1 authority with him ; and the Scriptures, 
whi 


nance to a practice, equally ſubverſive of faith, 
and of morals. His warm and impetuous temper 


did not ſuffer him long. to conceal ſuch import- 
ant diſcoveries, or to continue a filent ſpectator 
of the deluſion of his countrymen. From the 


pulpit, in the great church at Wittemberg, he in 
veighed bitterly againſt the irregularities and vices 
of the monks who publiſhed indulgences; he ven- 


tured to examine the doctrines which they taught, 


and pointed oyt to the people the danger of rely- 


ing for ſalvation upon any other means than thoſe 


appointed by God in his word. The boldneſs 
and novelty of theſe opinions drew great attention, 
and being recommended by the authority of 'Lu- 


ther's perſonal character, and delivered with a po- 


pular and perſuaſive eloquence, they made a deep 


impreſſion on his hearers. Encouraged by the 
favourable reception of his doctrines among the 
people, he wrote to Albert, elector of Mentz and 
archbiſhop of Magdeburg, to whoſe juriſdiction 
that part of Saxony was ſubject, and remonſtrated 
warmly againſt the falſe opinions, as well as wick- 


ed lives, of the preachers of indulgences; but he 
tound that prelate too deeply intereſted in their 


lucceſs to correct their abuſes. His next attempt 
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he began to conſider as the great ſtan - 
dard of theological truth, afforded no counte- 
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| 216 Favonured by his own Order. [Cent. 166 
"Theſe he propoſed, not as points fully eſtabliſhed, 
or of undoubted certainty, but as fubjects of in- 
quiry and diſputation ; he appointed a day, on 
-which the learned were invited to impugn them, 
either in perſon or by writing; to the whole he 
ſubjoined ſolemn proteſtations of his high reſpe& 
for the Apoſtolic See, and of his implicit ſubmiſ- 


Hon to its authority. No opponent appeared at defen 
the time prfiexed * e ee i of the 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity; they were read with tacks, 

the greateſt eagerneſs; and all admired the bold- liſhed 
neſs of the man, who had ventured, not only to Ecciu 
call in queſtion the plenitude of papal power, but YOUTec 

to attack the Dominicans, armed with all the a Do 
terrors of inquiſitarial authority. * = and I 

The friars of St. Auguſtine, Luther's own or- all the 

der, though addicted with no leſs obſequiouſneſs Hang 
than the other monaſtic fraternities to the papal did lit 
ſee, gave no check to the publication of theſe un- to con 
common opinions. Luther had, by his piety and reaſon 

learning, acquired extraordinary authority among nothin 
his brethren; he profeſſed the higheſt regard for ſchool 
the authority of the Pope; his profeſſions were at the dec 
that time ſincere ; and as a ſecret enmity, excited yo tial 

by intereſt or emulation, ſubſiſts among all the who b 
monaſtic orders of the Romiſh church, the Au- of thel 
guſtinians were highly pleaſed with his invectives ſtandir 
againſt the Dominicans, and hoped to ſee them Bon 

expoſed to the hatred and ſcorn of the people. Nor law. 
was his ſovereign, the EleQor of Saxony, the Mea 

wiſeſt prince at that time in Germany, diſſatisfied which 

with this obſtruction which Luther threw in the Free an 

way of the publication of indulgences. He ſe- fond of 

| cretly great ſ 
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Many zealous champions immediately aroſe to 
defend opinions on which the wealth and power 
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the court of Rome, which the ſecular princes had 
long, though without ſucceſs, been endeavouring 
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of the Church were founded, againft Luther's at- 
tacks. In oppoſition to theſe theſes, Tetzel pub- 
liſhed counter-theſes at Frankfort on the Oder; 


Eccius, a celebrated divine of Augſburg, endea- 


voured to refute Luther's notions; and Prierias, 
a Dominican friar, maſter of the ſacred palace 
and Inquifitor-general, wrote er him with 


all the virulence of a ſcholaſtic diſputant. But the 


manner in which they conducted the controverſy, 


did little ſervice to their cauſe. Luther attempted 


to combat indulgences by arguments founded in 
reaſon, or derived from Scripture; they produced 
nothing in ſupport of them but the ſentiments of 


ſchoolmen, the concluſions of the canon law, and 
the decrees of Popes. The deciſion of judges ſo 
partial and intereſted, did not ſatisfy the people, 


who began to call in queſtion the authority even 
of theſe venerable guides, when they found them 
ſtanding in direct oppoſition to the dictates of 


reaſon, ' and the determinations of the divine 


law, + 


_ Meanwhile theſe novelties in Luther's doctrines 


which intereſted all Germany, excited little atten- 
tion and no alarm in the court of Rome. Leo, 


fond of elegant and refined | pers intent upon 
ranger to theological - 
L 2 „„ 


great ſchemes of policy, a 
2 \ 5 1 * 5 5442 ? 
F. Paul, p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. - | 
* Seckend. p. 30. | | 


Tent. 46:] « Oppyſed by Eceius, Se. 219 
cretly encouraged the attempt, and flattered him- 
ſelf that this diſpute among the eccleſiaſtics them 
ſelves, might give ſome check to the exactions of 
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220  Cummoned 2) Bama.  FCent. 16 
controverſies, and apt to. deſpiſe them, regarded 
with the utmoſt indifference the operations of an 
obſcure friar, who, in the heart of Germany, car. 
ried on a ſcholaſtic diſputation. in a barbarous 
ſtyle. - Little did he apprehend, or Luther himſelf 
dream, that the effects of this quarrel would be fo 
fatal to the papal ſee. Leo imputed the Whole 
to monaſtic enmity and emulation, and ſeemed in- 
clined not to interpoſe in the conteſt, but to allow 
the Auguſtinians and Dominicans to wrangle 
about the matter with their uſual animoſity. 
The ſolicitations, however, of Luther's adver- 
faries, who were exaſperated to an high degree by 
_ the boldneſs and ſeverity with which he animad- 
verted on their writings, together with the ſurpri- 
ſing progreſs which his opinions made in different 
parts of Germany, rouſed at laſt the attention of 
the court of Rome, and obliged. Leo to take 
meaſures for the ſecurity of the Church againſt an 
attack that now appeared too ſerious to be de- 
ſpiſed. For this end he ſummoned Luther to 
appear at Rome, within ſixty days, before the au- 
ditor of the chamber, and the 1nquiſitor-general, 
Prierias, who had written againſt him, whom he 
empowered jointly to examine his doctrines, and 
to decide concerning them. He wrote, at the ſame 
time, to the Elector of Saxony, beſeeching him not 
to protect a man whoſe heretical and prophane 
tenets were ſo ſhocking to pious ears; and en- 
joined the provincial of the Auguſtinians to check, 
by his authority, the raſnneſs of an arrogant monk, 
which brought diſgrace upon the order of St. 
Auguſtine, and gave offence and diſturbance to 
the whole Church, 3 SPL 2 
From the ftrain of theſe letters, as well as from 
the nomigation of a judge ſo prejudiced and par” 
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Cent. 16.] "Appears Before Cardinal Cajetan. 211 
tial as Prierias, Luther eaſily ſaw what ſentence 
he might expect at Rome. He diſcovered, for 
that reaſon, the utmoſt folicitude to have his 
cauſe tried in Germany, and before a leſs ſuſpect- 
ed tribunal. The profeſſbrs in the univerſity of 
Wittemberg, anxious for the fafety of a man who 
did ſo much honour to their ſociety, wrote-to the 
Pope, and after employing ſeveral pretexts to ex- 


cull Luther from appearing at Rome, intreat- 


ed Leo to commit the examination of his doctrines 


to ſome 4 of learning and authority in Ger- 


many. The Elector requeſted the ſame thing of 
the Pope's legate at the diet of Augſburg; and as 
Luther himſelf, who, at that time, was ſo far 
from having any intention to diſclaim the papal 
authority, that he did not even entertain the ſmall- 
eſt ſuſpicion concerning its divine original, had 
written to Leo a moſt fubmiſlive letter, promiſing 
an unreſerved compliance with his will, the Pope 
gratified them ſo far as to empower his legate in 
Germany, cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, emi- 
nent for ſcholaſtic learning, and paſſionately de- 
voted to the Roman See, to hear and determine 
the cauſe. 


Luther, though be bach gund Seuche, 0. 


a judge choſen among his avowed adverſaries, 


did not heſitate about appearing before Cajetan; 
and having obtained the Emperor's ſafe- conduct, 

immediately repaired to Augſburg. The cardinat 
received him with decent reſpect, and endeavoured 
at firſt to gain upon him by gentle treatment: but 
thinking it beneath the dignity of his ſtation. to 
enter into any formal diſpute with a perſon ot 
ſuch inferior rank, he required him, by virtue of 
the apoſtolic powers with which he was clothed, 
to retract the errors which he had uttered with 
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„ Full Mai., [Cent 16, 


regard to indulgences, and the nature of faith; 
and to abſtain, for the future, from the publica- 
tion of new and dangerous opinions. Luther, 


fully perſuaded of the truth of his own tenets, 


and confirmed in the beli 


ief of them by the appro- 


bation which they had met with among perſons 
conſpicuous both for learning and piety, was ſur- 
priſed at this abrupt mention of a recantation, 
before any endeavours were uſed to convince him 


that he was miſtaken. He had flattered himſelf, 


that in a conference concerning the points in diſ- 


pute with a prelate of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


he ſhould be able to remove} many of thoſe impu- 
tations with which the ignorance or malice of his 


antagoniſts had loaded him; but the high tone of 
authority that the cardinal aſſumed, extinguiſhed: 


at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off every. 


proſpect of advantage from the interview. His 


native intrepidity of mind, however, did not deſert 


him. He declared with the utmoſt firmneſs, that 
he could not, with a ſafe conſcience, renounce opi- 
nions which he believed to be true; nor ſhould: 
any conſideration ever induce him to do what 
would be ſo baſe in itſelf, and ſo offenſive to God. 
At the ſame time, he continued to expreſs no leſs 


' reverence than formerly for the authority of the 


apoſtolic ſee; * he ſignified his willingneſs to ſub- 
mit the whole controverſy to certain univerſities 


which he named, and promifed neither to write 
nor to preach concerning indulgences for the fu-. 
ture, provided his adverſaries were likewiſe enjoin- 


ed to be ſilent with reſpect to them t. All theſe 
offers Cajetan diſregarded or rejected, and ſtill 


inſiſted peremptorily on a ſimple; recantation, 


threatening him with eccleſiaſtical cenſt ures, and: | 
| „ 54 od OE 50513 00 OR: 
Luth. Oper. vol. i, p. 164. | + Ibid. p. 169 
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Cent. 16.] Bledor required'to deli up Luther 25 


forbidding him to appear again in his preſence; 
unleſs he reſolved inſtantly to comply with what 
he had required. This haughty and violent man- 
ner of proceeding, as well as other circumſtances, 
gave Luther's friends ſuch ſtrong reaſons. to ſuſ- 
pe, that even the Imperial Ee ond would 
not be able to protect him from the-legate's power 
and reſentment, that they prevarled on him to 
withdraw ſ&retly from Augſburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, 
according to a form of which there had been ſome: 
examples, he prepared a ſolemn appeal from the 
legate, ill- informed at that time concerning his 
cauſe, to the Pope, when he ſhould receive more 
full information with reſpect to it.“ 
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Cajetan, enraged -at Luther's abrupt retreat, and 
at the publication of his appeal, wrote to the Elec 
tor of Saxony, complaining of both 3. and requir-: 
ing him as he regarded the peace of the Church, or: 
4 the authority of its head, either to ſend that ſedi- 
tious monk. a priſoner to Rome, or to baniſh him 
out of his territories. It was not from theological: 
conſiderations that Frederic had hitherto. countes. 
nanced Luther; he ſeems to have been much a 
ſtranger to. controverſies of that kind, and to have 
been little intereſted in them. His protection 
flowed. almoſt entirely, as was already. ob- 
ferved,. from political motives, and was afforded- 
with great ſecreſy and caution. He had neither 
heard any of Luther's diſcourſes, nor read any of. 
his books; and though all Germany reſounded* 
with-his fame, he had never once admitted him 
into his prefence. ++ But upon this demand Which 
1 5 0 the 


*'Sleid. Hiſt. of Reform. p. 7. Seckend. p- 45, Luth. 
Oper. i. 163. WF 95 a SL 
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the cardinal made, it became neceſſary to throw 
off fomewhat of his former referve. He had been 
at great expence, and had beſtowed much atten. 
tion on founding a new univerfity, an object of 
conſiderable importance to every German prince; 
and foreſeeing how fatal a blow the removal of 
Luther would be to its reputation, * he, under va- 
rious pretexts, and with many profeſſions of eſteem 


for the cardinal, as well as of reverence for the 


Pope, not only declined complying with either of 


His requeſts, but openly diſcovered. great concern 


for Luther's fafety. # HO: - 

The inflexible rigour with which Cajetan in- 
fiſted on a ſrmple recantation, gave great offence to 
Luther's followers in that age, and has ſince 


been cenfured as imprudent, by ſeveral Popiſh 


Writers. But it was impoſſible for the legate to 
act another part. The judges before whom Lu- 


ther had been required to appear at Rome, were 
fo eager to difplay their zeal againſt his errors, 
that, without waiting for the expiration of the 


fixty days allowed him in the citation, they had 


already condemned him as an heretic. f Leo had, 


in ſeveral of his briefs and letters, ftigmatized him 
as a child of iniquity, and a man given up to a 
reprobare ſenſe. Nothing lefs, therefore, than a 
recantation could fave the honour of the Church, 
whoſe maxim it is, never to abandon the ſmalleſt 


point that it has eſtabliſhed, and which is even 


Ret, by its pretenſions to infallibility, from 
aving it in its power to do ſo, 

Luther's fituatton, meanwhile, was fuch as 
would have filled any other gh with the moſt 
diſquieting apprehenſions. 


- 


his 
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befiÞroretted by the Eliftor. [Cent. 16 | 
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cent. 26. Bull inet again} uther:;" 
his danger, he diſeovered no ſymptoms of timidity or 


remiſſneſs, but continued to vindicate his own con- 


duct and opinions, and to inveigh againſt thoſe of 
his adverſaries with more vehemence than ever.. 
As every ſtep, however, xhich was taken by the 


court of Rome, particularly the irregular ſentence 


by which he had been ſo precipitately declared a 


heretic, convinced Luther that Leo would ſoon 


proceed to the moſt violent meaſures againſt him, 


he had recourſe to the only expedient in his power, 
in order to prevent the effect of the papal cenſures. 
He appealed to a general council, which he af 
firmed. to be the repreſentative of the Catholic. 
Church, and ſuperior in power to the Pope, who- 
being a fallible man, might err, as St. Peter, the 
moſt perfect of his predeceſſors, had erred.+ 


It ſoon appeared, that Luther had not formed | 


raſh conjectures concerning the intentions of the 
Romiſh Church. A bull, of a date prior to his. 
appeal, was iſſued by the Pope, in which he mag 
nifies the virtue and efficacy of indulgences, in 
terms as extravagant as any of his predeceſſors had 


ventured to uſe in the darkeſt ages; and without 


applying ſuch. palliatives, or mentioning ſuch con- 


ceſſions, as a more enlightened period, and the | 


diſpoſition in the minds of many men at that 


+ Why 


juncture, ſeemed to call for, he required all Chrif. 


tians to aſſent to what he delivered as the doctrine 


of the Catholic Church, and ſubjected thoſe who 


mould hold or teach any contrary: opinion, to the 


heavieſt eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
Among Luther's followers, this bult, which 
they conſidered as an „ ee . of the 
„ TIO ETTNT © 5 & e 
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venue which aroſe from indulgences, produced little 


Pope, in order to preſerve that rich branch of his re- 


effect. But, among the reſt of his countrymen, ſuch- 


a acleardeciſion of the ſovereign Pontiff againſt him, 


and enforced by ſuch dreadful penalties, muſt have 


been attended with conſequences very fatal to his 
cauſe; if theſe had not been prevented, in a great 
meaſure, by the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 
whom both his principles and his intereſt prompt- 


ed to ſupport the authority of the Holy See. In 


conſequence of this event, the vicariat of that part 


of Germany which is governed by the Saxon laws, 


devolved to the Elector of Saxony; and under the 


ſhelter of his friendly adminiſtration, Luther not 


only enjoyed tranquillity, but his opinions were 
_ ſuffered, during the inter-regnum'' which preceded: 
the election, to take root in different places, and 
to grow up to ſome degree of ſtrength and. fnm- 


nels. At the ſame time, as the election of an 


Emperor was a point more intereſting to Leo than 
a a theological controverſy, which he did not under- 
_ Rand, and of which he could not foreſee the con- 
fequences, he was fo extremely ſolicitous not to 
irritate a prince of fuch conſiderable influence in 


the. electoral college as Frederic, that he. diſco- 


vered a great unwillingneſs to pronounce the ſen- 


tence of excommunication-againſt Luther, which. 
his adverſaries demanded with the moſt clamorous 
o theſe political views of the Pope, as well as 


to his natural averſion to ſevere meaſures, Was 
owing the ſuſpenſion of any. further proceedings 


againſt Luther for eighteen months. Perpetual- 
negociations, however, in order to bring the mat- 


ter to ſome amicable iſſue, were carried on during 
that ſpace. The manner in which theſe were 


con- 


— 


e 


ern con in Geo er lic. _ 


„ conducted rank given Luther many opportuni- | 
[0 ties of obſerving the corruption of the court of 
Rome; its obſtinacy in adhering te eſtabliſhed- 
errors; and its indifference about truth, however 
clearly propoſed, or ſtrongly proved, he began to 
utter ſome doubts with regard to the divine origi- 
nal of the papal authority. A public diſputation 
was held upon this important queſtien at Leipſic, 
between Luther and Eccius, one of his moſt 8 
ed and formidable antagoniſts; but it was as fruit- 
leſs and indeciſive as ſuch ſcholaſtic combats uſu- 
ally prove. Both parties boaſted of having ob- 
tained the victory; both were confirmed in their: 
own opinions; and no progreſs was made towards * 
deciding the point in controverfy.*" | 
Nor did this ſpirit of oppoſition to the G0 Kräne 5 
and uſurpations of the Romiſh Chureh break out 
in Saxony alone; an attack no leſs violent, and 
occaſioned by the ſame cauſes, was made upon 
them about this time in Switzerland; The Francif-- - 
cans being entruſted with the promiulgation of in- 
dulgences in that country, executed their commiſ- 
ſion with the fame indiſeretion and rapaciouſneſs, 
which had. rendered the Dominicans fo odious in 
Germany. They proceeded, nevertheleſs, with | / 
uninterrupted ſucceſs till they arrived at Zurich. 
There Zuinglius, a man not inferior to n 
himſelf in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to oppoſe 
them; and being animated with a republican bold- 
neſs, ut free from thoſe reſtraints which ſubjec-- 
| tion to the will of a prince impoſed on the Ger- - 
| man reformer, he advanced. with more daring and 
rapid ſteps to overturn the whole fabric of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. + The appearance of ſuch a 


L 6 vi * 


* Luth. Oper: i. 199. 
7 Sleid. Hiſt, a2, Seckend. 59, 
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vigorous auxiliary, and the progreſs which he 
made, was, at firſt, matter of great joy to Luther. 
On the other hand, the decrees of the univerſities 

. of Cologn and Louvain, which pronounced his 
opinions ta be. erroneous, afforded great cauſe of 
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triumph to his adverſaties. 


= 


ditional fortitude from every inſtance of oppoſi- 
tion; and: puſhing. on his inquiries and attacks 


from one. doctrine to another, he began to ſhake 
the firmeſt foundations on which the wealth or 


power of the Church were eſtabliſned. Leo came 
at laſt to be convinced, that all hopes of reclaim- 


ing him by forbearance were vain; ſeveral pre- 


lates of great wiſdom exclaimed no leſs than Lu- 
ther's perſonal adverſaries, againſt the Pope's un- 
precedented lenity; the dignity of the papal ſee 


rendered the molt vigorous proceedings neceſſary; 


the new Emperor, it was hoped, would ſupport its 
authority; nor did it feem probable that the Elec- 


tor of Saxony would ſo far forget his uſual cau- 


tion, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to their united 
Kare The college of Cardinals was often aſ- 
ſembled, in order to prepare the ſentence with due 
deliberation, and the ableſt canoniſts were con- 


ſulted how it might be expreſſed with unexcep- 


tionable formality. At laſt, on the 15th of June, 


1520, the bull, fo fatal to the Church of Rome, 
was iſſued. Forty-one propoſitions, extracted 


out of Luther's works, are therein condemned as 


heretical, ſcandalous, and offenſive to pious ears; 
all perſons are forbidden to read his writings, upon 


pain of excommunication; ſuch as had any of them 
in their cuſtody are commanded to commit them 


to the flames; he himſelf, if he did not, within 


ſixty days, publicly recant his errors, and burn his 


books, 


- 


4 ; - 


But the undaunted ſpirit of Luther, acquired ad- 
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Cent. 16. E of th# Papal Bull. © 32g 


= is pronounced an obſtinate heretic; is ex 


communicated, and delivered unto Satan for the 
deſtruction of his fleſh ; and all ſecular princes 
are required, under pain of incurring the ſame 
cenſure, to ſeize his perſon, that he might be 1555 
niſhed as his crimes deſerved.“ 

The publication of this bull in Germany ex- 


cited various paſſions in different places. Luthers 
adverſaries exulted, as if his party and opinions 


had been cruſhed at once by ſuch a deciſive blow. 
His followers, whoſe reverence for the papal au- 
thority daily diminiſhed, read Leo's anathemas 


with more indignation than terror. In ſome 
cities, the people violently obſtructed the promul- 
gation of the bull; in others, the perſons who at- 
tempted to publiſh it were inſulted, and the bull 


itſelf torn in pieces, and trodden under foot. 
This ſentence, which he had for ſome time ex- 


pected, did not diſconcert or intimidate Luther. 


After renewing his appeal to the general council, 
he publithed remarks upon the bull of excommu- 
nication ; and being now perſuaded that Leo had 
been guilty both of impiety and injuſtice in his 
ban againſt him, he boldly declared the 

ope to be that man of ſin, or Antichriſt, whoſe 
appearance is foretold in the New Teſtament ; he 
declaimed againſt his tyranny and uſurpations with 


greater violence than ever; he exhorted all Chrif- 


tian princes to ſhake off ſuch an ignominious 
yoke; and boaſted of his own happineſs in'being 
marked out as the object of eccleſiaſtical indigna- 
tion, becauſe he had ventured to aſſert the liberty 
of mankind. Nor did he confine his. expreſſions 
of ys for the Papal e to words alone ? 


) 


* Palavic. 27% - Lap Oper. i. 42 
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POTION FORTS 
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230 Luthirpublichi burn the Bill. [ ent. 166 
Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed 
Luther's books to be burnt at Rome, he by way of 
retaliation, ailembled all the profeſſors and ſtu- 
dents in the univerſity. of Wittemberg, and with. 


great pomp, in preſence of a vait multitude of 


ſpectators, caſt the volumes of the canon law, to- 


> * with the bull of ex communication, into the 


ames; and his example was imitated in ſeveral 


eities in Germany. The manner in which he. 
juſtified this action, was ſtill more offenſive than 


the action itſelf, Having collected. from the ca- 


non law ſome of the moſt extravagant propoſitions 
with regard to the plenitude and omnipotence of 
the papal power, as well as the ſubordination of 
all ſecular juriſdiction to the authority of the Holy. 


See, he publiſhed theſe with a commentary; point- 
ing out the impiety of ſuch. tenets, and their evi-- 
dent tendency to ſubvert all civil government.* 

After the death of Maximilian I. his grandſon 
Charles V. king of Spain, ſucceeded him in the 
empire, in the year 1519. Leo X. ſeized this 
new occaſion of venting and executing his ven- 
1 by putting the new Emperor in mind of 


his character as advocate and defender of the 


Church, and demanding the exemplary puniſh- 
ment of Luther, who had rebelled againſt its ſa- 
cred laws and inſtitutions. . PLE 
'There were not wanting ſome plauſible reaſons 
which might have induced Charles to have de- 


clared himſelf the protector of Luther's cauſe, or 
at leaſt to have connived at its progreſs, If he 


had poſſeſſed no other dominions but thoſe which 


belonged to him in Germany, and no other crown 


beſides the Imperial, he might have been diſpoſed, 
perhaps, to favour a man, who aſſerted ſo _— 
„„ the. 


— 


* Luth. Oper, ii. 316. 
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the privileges and immunities for which the em- 


pire had ſtruggled ſo long with the Popes. But 


the vaſt and dangerous. ſchemes which Francis I... 


king of France was forming againſt Charles, made 
it neceſſary for him to regulate his conduct by: 


views more extenſive than thoſe which would have 


ſuited a German prince; and it being of the ut-- 
molt importance to ſecure the Pope's friendſhip, 
this determined him to treat Luther with great 
ſeverity, as the moit effectual method of ſoothing. 
Leo into a concurrence with his meaſures. His 
eagerneſs to accompliſh this, rendered him not 
unwilling to gratify the papal legates in Germany, 
who inſiſted that, without any delay or formal de- 
liberation, the diet, which was allembled at 


Worms, ought to condemn' a man whom the Pope 


had already excommunicated as an incorrigible. 
heretic.. Such an abrupt manner of proceeding, 
however, being deemed unprecedented. and un- 
juit by the members of the diet, they made 2 
point of Luther's appearing in perſon, and de- 
claring whether he adhered or not to thoſe opi- 
nions which had drawn upon him the cenfures of 


the Church.“ Not only the Emperor, but all 


the princes through whoſe territories he had to 


paſs, granted him a fafe-conduct;.and Charles 


wrote to him at the ſame time, requiring his im- 
mediate attendance on the diet, and rene wing his 


promiſes of protection from any injury or vio- 
lence. + | Luther did not heſitate one moment 
about. yielding obedience, and ſet out for Worms, 


attended by the herald who had brought the Em- 
peror's letter and ſafe- conduct. hile on his 


journey, many of his friends, whom the fate of 


Huſs under ſimilar circumſtances, and notwith- 
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ſtanding the fame ſecurity of an Imperial ſafe-con- 
duct; filled with ſolicitude, adviſed and intreated 


him not to ruſh wantonly into the midit of dan- 


ger. But Luther, ſuperior to ſuch terrors, ſilen- 


ced them with this reply, “I am lawtully called,” 


faid he, „to appear in that city, and thither wilt 
1 go in the name of the Eat 
devils, as there are tiles on the houſes, were there 
combined againſt me.*” PO VL OT PATON 5 
The reception he met with at Worms, was 
fuch as he might have reckoned a full reward of 


all his labours, if vanity and the love of applauſe 
had been the principles by which he was influenced. 


Greater crowds aſſembled to behold him, than 
had appeared at the Emperor's public entry; his 


apartments were daily filled with princes and per- 
fonages of the higheſt rank, and he was treated 


with all the reſpect paid to thoſe who poſlefs the 
power of directing the underſtanding and ſenti- 
ments of other men; an homage, more ſincere, as 


well as more flattering, than any which pre-emi- 


nence in birth or condition can command. At 


his appearance before the diet, he behaved with 


great decency, and with equal firmneſs. He rea- 


dily acknowledged an exceſs of vehemence and 


acrimony in his controverſial writings, but refuſed 


to retract his opinions, unlefs he were convinced 


of their falfehood ; or to conſent to their being 
tried by any other rule than the word of God. 
When neither threats nor intreaties could prevail 


on him to depart from this reſolution, ſome of the 


eccleſiaſtics propoſed to imitate the example of 
the council of Conſtance, and by puniſhing the 
author of this peſtilent hereſy, who was now in 


Luth. Oper. ii. 412. 
+ Seckend, 26 Luth. Oper ii, 4144. 
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Cent. 16.] Luther ſeized by Horſemen in Maſks. 235 
their power, to deliver the Church at once from 
fuch an evil. But the members of the diet refuſ- 
ing to expoſe the German integrity to freſh re- 
proach by a ſecond violation of public faith; and 
Charles being no leſs unwilling to bring a ſtain 
upon the beginning of his adminiſtration by ſuch 
an ignominious action, Luther was permitted to 
depart in ſafety. A few days after he left the 
city, a ſevere edict was publiſhed in the Emperor's - 
name, and by authority of the diet, depriving him, 
as an obſtinate and excommunicated criminal, of 
all the privileges which he enjoyed as a ſubject of 
the empire, forbidding any prince to harbour or 
rotect him, and requiring all to concur in ſeizing 
ls perſon, as ſoon as the term ſpecified in his 
ſafe- conduct was expired. * 2 
But this rigorous decree had no conſiderable 
effect, the execution of it being prevented, partly 
by the multiplicity of occupations which the com 
motions in Spain, together with the wars in Italy 7 
and the Low Countries, created to the Emperor; 
and partly by a prudent precaution employed b 
the Elector of Saxony, Lane faithful and diſ- 
cerning patron. As Luther, on his return from 


Worms, was paſſing near Altenſtein, in Thurin- 


gia, a number of horſemen in maſks ruſhed ſud- 
denly out of a wood; where the Elector had ap- 
pointed them to lie in wait for him, and ſurround- 
ing his company, carried him, after diſmiſſing all 
his attendants, to Wartburg, a ſtrong caſtle not 
far diſtant. There the Elector or̃dered him to be 
ſupplied with every thing neeeſſary or agreeable; 
but the place of his retreat was carefully concealed, 
until the fury of the preſent ſtorm againſt him 
V 
* F. Paul, Hiſt. of Counc, p. #3. Seckend. 166. 7 
t Gold. Conſt. Imperial. ii. 4064. | 
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234 Cindenned by the Univnſity of Paris. [Cent. 16. 


began to abate, upon a change in the political 
ſituation of Europe. In this ſolitude, where he 


remained nine months, and which he frequently 


called his Patmos, after the name of that iſland to 


which the apoſtle John was banithed, he exerted 
his uſual vigour and induſtry in defence of his 
doctrines, or in confutation of his adverſaries,. 
publiſhing ſeveral treatiſes, which revived the ſpi- 
rit of his followers, aſtoniſhed to a great degree, 


and diſheartened at the ſudden d 
their leader. 


iſappearance of: 


During his confinement, his opinions continued: 
to gain ground, acquiring the aſcendant im almoſt 
every city in Saxony. At this time, the Auguſ- 


- Unians of Wittemberg, with the approbation of 


the univerſity, and the connivance of the Elector, 


ventured 


the firſt ſtep towards an alteration 


in the eſtabliſhed forms of public worſhip, by 
aboliſhing the celebration of private maſſes, and 
by giving the cup as well as the bread to the laity 
in adminiſtering the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper.. 
Whatever conſolation the courage and ſucceſs 
of his diſciples, or the progreſs of his doctrines 
in his on country, afforded Luther in his re- 
treat, he there received information of two events 
which conſiderably damped his joy, as they ſeem- 
ed to lay inſuperable obſtacles in the way of pro- 


pagating his principles, in the two moſt powerful 
kingdoms of Europe. One was, a ſolemn decrees 


gondemning his opinions, publiſhed by the univer- 
ſity of Paris, the moſt ancient, and, at that time, 
the moſt reſpectable of the learned ſocieties in Eu- 
rope. The other was the anſwer written to his 
book concerning the Babyloniſh captivity, by: 
Henry VIII. of England. That monarch, hav- 
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cent. 16;] . Controverſy with Henry VII. 235 
father, Who, in order to prevent his attending to 
buſineſs, kept him occupied. in the ſtudy of litera- 


cn een Aut Row er ng ns. oth 


* 


ture, ſtill retained a greater love of learning, and 
{tronger habits of application to it, than are com 
mon to princes of ſo active a diſpoſition and ſuch. 


violent paſſions. Being ambitious of 9 


glory of every kind, as well as zealouſly. attached. 


to the Romiſh Church, and highly exaſperated 
againſt Luther, who had treated 'I homas Aqui- 


nas, his favourite author, with great contempt, 
Henry did not think it enough to exert his royal 
authority in oppoſing the opinions of the reformer, 
but reſolved likewiſe. to combat them with ſcho- 
laſtic weapons. With this view he publiſhed his 
treatiſe on the Seven Sacraments, which, though. 
forgotten at preſent, as books of controverſy al- 
ways are, when the occaſion that produced them 
is paſt, is not deſtitute of polemical ingenuity and 
acuteneſs, and was — by the flattery of 
his courtiers to be a work of ſuch wonderful 
ſcience and learning, as exalted him no leſs above 
other authors in merit, than he was diſtinguiſhed 
among them by his rank. The Pope, to whom 
it was preſented with the greateſt formality in full 
conſiſtory, ſpoke; of it in ſuch terms, as if it had 


been dictated by immediate inſpiration; and as a 


teſtimony of the gratitude of the Church for his: 


extraordinary zeal, conferred on him the title of 


Defender of the Faith, an appellation. which Henry 


foon forfelted in the opinion of thoſe from whom 


he derived it, and which is {till retained} by his 
ſucceſſors, though the avowed enemies of. thoſe. 


opinions, by contending for which he merited 


that honourable diſtinction. Luther, who was 
not overawed, either by the authority of the uni- 
verſity, or the dignity of the monarch, ſoon pub- 
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236 Nit in Saxony. [Cent. 16. 
Vſhed his animadverſions on both in a ſtyle no leſs - | 


vehement and fevere, than he would have uſed 
in confuting his meaneſt antagoniſt. This bold- 


> _nefs, inſtead of ſhocking his contemporaries, was 


conſidered by them as a new proof of his undaunted 
ſpirit. A controverfy managed by diſputants ſv 
Huſtrious, drew more general attention; and 
ſuch was the contagion of the ſpirit of innovation, 
' diffuſed through Europe in that age, and ſo pow- 
erful the evidence which accompanied the doc- 
trines of the reformers on their firſt publication, 
that, in ſpite both of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers combined againſt them, they daily gained 
converts both in France and in England. 5 
During the confinement of the- great reformer, 
im his retreat at Wartburg, Carloſtadius, one of 
his diſciples, animated with the ſame zeal, but 
1 of leſs prudence and moderation than 
is maſter, began to propagate wild and dan- 
deen opinions, chiefly among the lower people. 

_ Encouraged by his exhortations, they roſe in ſeve- 
ral villagesof Saxony, broke irito the churches with 
tumultuary violence, and threw down and de- 
ſtroyed the images with which they were adorned. 
T hoſe irregular and outrageous proceedings were 
fo repugnant to all the Elector's cautious maxims, 
that, if they had not received a timely check, they 


could hardly have failed of alienating from the | 


reformers a prinee, no leſs jealous of his own au- 
thority, than afraid of giving offence to the Em- 
Luther, ſenſible of the danger, immediately quitted 
his retreat, without waiting for Frederic's per- 
miſſion, and returned to Wittemberg. Happily 


for the reformation, the veneration for his per- 


fon and authority were {till ſo great, that his ap- 


pearance 


755 60 and other patrons of the ancient opinions. 
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Cent. 16, | Luther tranſlates the Bible, 1 7 23 
-arance alone ſuppreſſed that ſpirit of extrava- 
gance which began to ſeize his party. Carloſta-. - 


dius and his fanatical followers, ſtruck dumb by 1 5 
| his rebukes, ſubmitted at once, and declared that .- 
T they heard the voice of an angel, not of a man.“ 7508 
E Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun to ] 

WH tranſlate the Bible into the German tongue, an 
|} undertaking of no leſs difficulty than importance, 

| of which he was extremely fond, and for which 

T be was well qualified : he fad a competent know-. 

ledge in the original languages; a thorough ac. 

| quaintance with the ſtyle and ſentiments of the in- 


ſpired writers; and though his compoſitions in 

lo were rude and barbarous, he was reckoned 

a great maſter of the purity of his mother tongue, 
| and could expreſs himſelf with all the elegance of 
which it is capable. By his own aſſiduous appli- 


cation, together with the aſſiſtance of Melanc- ö 
thon, and ſeveral other of his diſciples, he finiſh. _ 1 
ed part of the New Teſtament in the year 15223 1 
| and the publication of it proved more fatal to the i 
Church of Reme, than that of all his own works. i1 
| It was read with wonderful avidity and attention 
| by perſons of every rank. They were aſtoniſhed 
at diſcovering how contrary the precepts of the 
| Author of our religion are, to the inventions f 
7 thoſe prieſts who pretended to be his vicegerents; 
YT and having now in their hand the rule of faith, 
I they thought themſelves qualified, by applying it, 
to judge of the eſtabliſhed opinions, and to pro- 
nounce when they were conformable to the ſtand- 
= ard, or when they departed from it. The great 
| advantages ariſing from Luther's tranſlation of tbe 
Bible, encouraged the advocates for reformation, = 
in the other countries of Europe, to imitate his 
= UA. example, i 
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example, and to publiſh verſions of the Scriptures 
in their reſpective languages. ee 725 


About this time, Nuremberg, Francfort, Ham- 
burgh, and ſeveral other cities in Germany, of the 
firſt rank, openly embraced the reformed religion, 
and by the authority of their magiſtrates aboliſhed 


the maſs, and the other ſuperſtitious rites of po- 


pery.* The Dukes of Brunſwic and Lunenburgh, 
the Prince of Anhalt, and other diſtinguiſhed per- 


ſonages, became avowed patrons of Luther's opi- 
nions, and countenanced the preaching of them 


among their ſubjects. „ 
Leo X. had been ſucceeded in the pontificate 
by Adrian VI. a native of Utrecht, and a man of 
\ ſome probity and candour. He could not, how- 
ever, behold this growing defection without con- 
Cern; and his firlt carehafter his arrival in Italy, 
had been to deliberate with the Cardinals, con- 
cerning the proper means of putting a ſtop to it. 
_ He was profoundly ſkilled in ſcholaſtic theology, 
and having been early taken notice of on that ac- 
count, he {till retained ſuch an exceſſive admira- 
tion of the ſcience to which he was firſt indebted 
for his reputation and ſucceſs in life, that he con- 
fidered Luther's invectives againſt the ſchoolmen, 


particularly Thomas Aquinas, as little leſs than | 


blaſphemy. At the ſame time his own manners 
deing extremely ſimple, and uninfected with any 


of the vices which reigned in the court of Rome, 


he was as ſenſible of its corruptions as the re- 


formers themſelves, and viewed them with no leſs 


indignation. The brief which he addreſſed to the 

diet of the empire aſſembled at Nuremberg, No- 

vember, 1522, and the inſtructions Which he 

gave to Cheregato, the nuncio whom he fent 
HERE EO. Ee. 
* Seckend; 241, chytræi Contin, Krantzii, 20g. 
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Cent. 16.] His Sentiments avirh reſßedt to Luther. 239 


thither, were framed agreeably to theſe views. 
On the one hand, he condemned Luther's opi- 
nions with more aſperity and rancour of expreſ- 
ſion than Leo had ever uſed; he ſeverely cenſured 
the prinees of Germany for ſuffering him to ſpread 
his pernicious tenets, by their neglecting to exe- 


cute the edict of the diet at Worms, and required. 
them, if Luther did not inſtantly retract his errors, 
to deſtroy him with fire as a gangrened and incur- 

able member, in like manner as Dathan and 


Abiram had been cut off by Moſes, Ananias and 


Sapphira by the apoſtles, and John Huſs and Je- 


rome of Prague by their anceſtors. * On the other 
hand, he, with great candour, and in the moſt ex- 


jon terms, acknowledged the corruptions of the 


oman court to be the ſource from which ha 


fowed moſt of the evils the Church now felt or 


dreaded; he promiſed to exert all his authority 


towards reforming theſe abuſes, with as much, 
diſpatch as the nature and inveteracy of the diſ- 


orders would admit; and he requeſted of them to 
give him their advice with regard to the moſt ef- 
fectual means of ſuppreſſing that new hereſy which 
had ſprung up among them. 5 


The members of the diet, after praiſing the 


Pope's pious and laudable intentions, excuſed 
themſelves for not executing the edict of Worms, 


by alledging that the prodigious increaſe of Lu- 


ther's followers, as well as the averſion to the 


court of Rome among their other ſubje&s, on ac- 


count of its innumerable exactions, rendered ſuch 


an attempt not only dangerous, but impoſlible. 


They affirmed that the grievances of Germany, 
which did not ariſe from imaginary injuries, but 


from 


W * 4 | 
* Faſcic, Rer. expet, & fugiend. 2424 
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from impoſitions no leſs real than intolerable, as 


his Holineſs would learn from a catalogue of 


them which they intended to lay before him, call. 
ed now for ſome new and efficacious remedy; 
and, in their opinion, the only remedy adequate 


to the diſeaſe, or Which afforded them any hopes 
of ſeeing the Church reſtored to, ſoundneſs and 
vigour, was a general council. Such a council, 
therefore, they adviſed him, after obtaining the 


Emperor's conſent, to aſſemble without delay, in 


one of the great cities of Germany, that all who 


had a right to be preſent might deliberate with 
freedom, and propoſe their opinions, with ſuch 
boldneſs, as the dangerous ſituation of religion at 


— 


he nuncio, more artſul than his maſter, and 


better b. e eee the political views and in- 


tereſts of the Roman court, was ſtartled at the 


-propoſition of a council; and eaſily foreſaw how 


dangerous ſuch an aſſembly might prove, at a 
time when many openly denied the papal autho- 
rity, and the reverence and ani yielded to it 
viſibly declined among all. For that reaſon he 


employed his utmoſt addreſs, in order to prevail 


on the members of the diet to proceed themſelves 
with greater ſeverity againſt the Lutheran hereſy, 
and to relinquiſh their propoſal concerning a ge- 
neral councy to be e Sls 'T hey, per- 


ceiving the nuncio to be more ſolicitous about the 
intereſts of the Roman court, than the tranquil- 
lity of the empire, or purity of the Church, re- 


mained inflexible, and continued to Prepare the 


catalogue of their grievances to be preſented to the 


Pope. f The nuncio, that he might not be the 
$154 „ bearer 
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court, left Nuremberg abruptly, en taking 
leave of the diet. * 


The ſecular princes accordingly, fie the eccle- 


ſiaſtics, although they gave no oppoſition, did 


not think it decent to join with them, drew 

the liſt (ſo famous in the German annals) of an 
hundred grievances, which the empire imputed to 
the iniquitous dominion of the Papal See. They 


complained of the ſums exacted for diſpenſations, 3 


| abſolutions, and indulgences; of the expence . 


ariſing from the law-ſuits carried by appeal to 


Rome; of the innumerable abuſes occaſioned by - 


reſervations, commendams, and annates ; of the 
exemption from civil juriſdiction which the eler 
had obtained ; of the arts by which they brought" 


all ſecular cauſes under the cognizance of the ec- 


cleſiaſtical judges ; of the indecent and profligate. . 
lives which not a few of the clergy led; and of 
various other particulars, many of which have 
already been mentioned in the courſe of this hiſt 

In the end they concluded, that if the Holy See did 


not ſpeedily deliver them from thoſe intolerable 


burdens, they had determined to endure them no 


longer, and would employ the power and autho- | 


rity with which God had entruſted them, in order 
to procure relief. t. 


inſtead of ſuch ſeverities againſt Luther and 


his followers as. the nuncio had recommended, 


the receſs or edict of the diet contained only a ge- 


neral injunction to all ranks of men to wait with 
patience for the determinations of the council 
which was to be aſſembled, and i in the mean time 


not 


* Faſcic, Rer. expet. &  fogend 376. + Ibid. 30 * 
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242 Charaderof Clime II. [ Cent. 16, 
not to publiſh any new opinions contrary to the 


eſtabliſhed doctrines of the Church; together with 


an admonition. to all preachers to abſtain from 


matters of controverſy in their diſcourſes; to the 
people, and confine themſelves to the plain and 
inſtructive truths of religion“ WW 
While theſe affairs were in agitation Pope 


Adrian died, and was ſucceeded on the 23d. 
of Nov. 1523, by the Cardinal de M&dicis, who 
aſſumed the name of Clement VII. This Pontiff 
excelled Adrian as much in the arts of govern- 


ment, as he was inferior to him in purity of life, 
and uprightneſs of intention. He was animated 


not only with the averſion which all popes natu- 
rally bear to a council, but having gained his own. 

Election by means very uncanonical, he was 
afraid of an aſſemb y that might ſubje it to a 


ſcrutiny which it couid not ſtand: He determined, 
therefore, by every poſſible means to elude the de- 
mands of the Germans, both with reſpect to the 
calling of a council, and reforming abuſes in the 
Papal court, which the raſhneſs and incapacity of 

is predeceſſor had brought upon him. For this 


purpoſe, he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, 
an artful man, often entruſted by his predeceſſors 
with negociations of importance, as his nuncio to 
the diet of the empire aſſembled again at Nurein- 


berg. . 5 
Campeggio, without taking notice of what had 


paſſed in the laſt meeting, exhorted the diet in a 


long diſcourſe, to execute the edit of Worms 
with vigour, as the only effectual means of ſup- 
-prefling Luther's doctrines. The diet, in return, 
deſired to know the Pope's intentions concerning 
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ances. The former, the nuncio endeavoured to 
elude by general and unmeaning declarations of 


the Pope's refolution to purſue ſuch meaſures. 
as would be for the greateſt good of the Church. 


With regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before 
the catalogue of grievances reached Rome, and as 


of conſequence it had not been regularly laid be- 
fore the preſent Pope, Campeggio took advanta go a 


of this circumſtance to decline making any defi- 


nitive anſwer to them in Clement's name; though, 


at the ſame time, he obſerved that their catalogue 
of grievances contained many particulars extreme 


ly indecent and undutiful, and that the 3 | 


it by their own authority was highly diſreſpectf 
to the Roman See. In the end, he renewed his 


demand of their proceeding with vigour againſt 
Luther and his adherents. But though an ambaſ-. 


ſador from the Emperor, who was at that time 
very ſolicitous to gain the Pope, warmly ſeconded 
the nuncio, with many profeſſions of his maſter's 
zeal for the honour and dignity of the Papal See, 


the receſs of the diet was conceived: in terms of 


almoſt the ſame import with the former, without 


enjoining any additional ſeverity againſt Luther 


and his party.“ 


Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order 


to amuſe and ſoothe. the people, publiſhed cers+ 


tain articles for the amendment of ſome diſorders 


and abuſes which prevailed among the inferior 
clergy ; but this partial reformation, which fell 


ſo far ſhort of the epectations of the Lutherans, 
and of the demands df the diet, gave no ſatisfac- 
ton, and produced. little effect. The nuncio, 
With a cautious hand, tenderly lopped a few 
2 M2 branches; 
* Seckend. 286. Sleid. HiR. 66, fg} 
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wa; Marriage of Luther. | 
branches; the Germans aimed a deeper blow, 
and by ſtriking at the root wiſhed to exterminate 
the evil. - eee een e 
The marriage of Luther in the year 1526 with 
Catharine Boria, a nun of a noble family, who, hay- 
ing thrown off the veil, had fled from the cloiſter, 
was far from meeting with general approbation, 


Even his moſt devoted Followers thought this ſtep 


indecent, at a time when his cpuntry was involved 


in ſo many calamities; while his enemies never 
mentioned it with any ſofter appellation than that 


of inceſtuous or profane. Luther himſelf was 
ſenſible of the impreſſion which it had made to 


huis diſadvantage; but being ſatisfied with his own 
conduct, he bore the cenſure of his friends, and 


the reproaches of his adverſaries, with his uſual 


F fortitude. T-; ; 


This year the Reformation loſt its firſt pro- 


tector, Frederick, Elector of Saxony; but the 
blow was the leſs ſenſibly felt, as he was fucceeded 


by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, 

though a leſs able patron of Luther and his doc- 

T. y 8 
Another event happened about the ſame time, 


which occaſioned a conſiderable change in the 


ſtate of Germany. The Teutonic order being 


driven from their ſettlements in the eaſt, had been 
obliged to return to their native country. Their 


zeal and valour were too impetuous to remain 


long inactive. They invaded, as was already in- 


timated, the province of Pruſſia, the inhabitants 
of which were ſtill idolaters; and having com- 
pleted the conqueſt of it, held it many years as a 


| fief depending on the crown of Poland. Fierce 
conteſts aroſe during this period; between 8 
PLES. N | $ : f ' grand e 
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grand maſters of the order, and- the kings of Po- 
land ; the former ſtruggling for independence, 
while the latter aſſerted their right of ſovereignty 
with great firmneſs; - Albert, a prince of the 


houſe of Brandenburgh, who was elected grand 
maſter in the year one thouſand five hundred and 


eleven, engaging keenly in this quarrel, maintain- 
ed a long war with Sigiſmund, king of Poland; 
but having become an early. convert to Luther's 
doctrines, this gradually leſſened his zeal. for the 


intereſts of his fraternity, ſo that he took the op- 


portunity of the confuſions in the empire, and 
che abſence of the Emperor, to conclude a treaty 
with Sigiſmund, greatly to his own private emo- 
lument. By it, that part of Pruſſia, which be- 
longed to the Teutonic order, was erected into a 
ſecular and hereditary dutchy, and the inveſtiture 
of it granted tp Albert, who, in return, bound. 
himſelf to do homage for it to the kings of Poland 


as their vaſſal, Immediately after this, he made 


public profeſſion of the reformed religion, and 
married a princeſs. of Denmark. The Teutonic 
knights exclaimed ſo loudly i the treachery 


of their grand maſter, that he was put under the 


ban of the empire; but he ſtill kept poſſeſſion of 


the province which he had uſurped, and tranſmit-- - 
ted it to his poſterity. In proceſs of time, this 


rich inheritance fell to the e branch of the 
family, all dependence on the crown of Poland 
was ſhaken off, and the margraves of Branden- 
burgh, having aſſumed the title of kings of Pruſſia, 


have not only riſen to an equality with the firſt 


princes of Germany, but take their rank 1 

the hay: monarchs of Europe. * 1 

„„ e The 
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246+ Germans perſiſt in requiring a Council, [Cent. 16, 
The affairs of Chriſtendom being reduced to 
this violent and troubled ſtate, the patrons of Po- 
pery gave intimations, which were far from being 
ambiguous, of their intention to make war upon 
the Lutheran party, and this deſign would certainly 
have been put in execution had not the troubles 
of Europe diſconcerted their meaſures. The Lu- 


tile intentions, began alfo to dehberate upon the 

moſt effectual methods of defending themſelves 

inſt ſuperſtition armed with violence, and 

formed the plan of a confederacy that might an- 

f ver this prudent purpoſe. In the mean time the 
diet afſembled at Spire, in the year 1526, at which 


in a manner more favourable to the friends of the 


The Emperor's ambaſſadors at this diet were or- 
' dered to uſe their moſt earneſt endeavours for the 
| ſuppreſſion of all farther diſputes concerning reli- 
gion, and to infiſt upon the rigorous execution of 
the ſentence which had been pronounced at Worms 
againſt Luther and his followers. The greater 

rt of the German princes oppoſed this motion 

with the utmoſt reſolution, declaring, that they 
could not execute that ſentence, nor come to any 
determination with reſpect to the doctrines by 
which it had been occaſioned before the whole 
matter was fubmitted to the cognizance of a ge- 

. . Neral council lawfully aſſembled; alledging fare 


nature belonged properly to fuch a council, and to 


at length, confented to by the whole afſembly ; 


when it was unanimouſly agreed to en, ſo- 
| DEE emn 
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therans on the other hand, informed of theſe hoſ- 


Ferdinand, the Emperor's brother, preſided, ended 


Reformation, than they could naturally expect. 


* it alene. This opinion, after long and warm 
debates, was adopted by a great majority, and, 


5 


ther, that the deciſions of controverſies of this 
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lemn addreſs to the Emperor beſeeching him to 


aſſemble, without delay, a free and general coun- 


cil; and it was alſo agreed, that, in the mean 


time, the princes and ſtates of the empire ſhould, 
in their reſpective dominions, be at liberty to ma- 
nage eccleſiaſtical matters in the manner they 
ſhould think the moſt expedient; yet ſo as to be 


able to give to God and to the Emperor an ac- 


count of them. | CR 
Nothing could be more favourable to thoſe who 
had the cauſe of pure and genuine Chriſtianity at 
heart, than a reſolution of this nature. The 
Emperor was, at this time, ſo entirely engaged in 


regulating the troubled ſtate of his dominions in 


France, Spain, and Ttaly, which exhibited daily 
new ſcenes of perplexity, which for fome years 
rendered it impoſſible for him to turn his atten- 
tion to the affairs of Germany in general, and ſtill 
leſs to the ſtate of religion in particular. Beſides, 
had the Emperor really been poſſeſſed of leiſure 
to form, or of power to execute, a plan that might 
terminate in favour of the Roman Pontiff the 
religious diſputes which reigned in Germany, it 


is evident that the inclination was wanting, and 
that Clement VII. had nothing to expect from 


the good offices of Charles V. For this Pontiff, 
after the defeat of Francis I. at the battle of 
Pavia, filled with uneaſy apprehenſions of the 
growing power of the Emperor in Italy, entered 
in a confederacy with the French and the Vene- 
tians againſt that prince. This imprudent mea- 
fure, therefore, inflamed the reſentment and in- 
dignation of Charles to ſuch a degree, that he 
aboliſhed the papal authority in his Spaniſh 'domj- 
nions, made war upon the Pope in' Italy, laid 
liege to Rome in the year 1527, blocked up Cle- 
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248 Pope beſieged by the Emperor. [Cent. 16. 
ment in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and expoſed 
him to the moſt ſevere and contumelious treat- 
ment. Theſe critical events, together with the 


liberty granted by the diet at Spire, were pru- 
dently and induſtriouſly improved, by the friends. 


of the Reformation to the advantage of their 


cauſe, and to. the augmentation. of their number. 


Several princes, whom the fear of perſecution and. 


puniſhment had . hitherto prevented from promot-. 


ing the cauſe of Reformation, being delivered now 


from their reſtraint, renounced publicly the ſu- 


perſtition of Rome, and introduced among their - 


ſubjects the fame forms of religious worſhip, and 
the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, which had been re- 


ceived in Saxony. Others, though placed in ſuch 

ee diſcouraged them from acting 
anner againſt the intereſts of the _ 

Roman Pontiff, were, however, far from diſco- 


in an open 


vering the ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who with- 


drew the people from his deſpotic yoke ; nor did 
they moleſt the private aſſemblies of thoſe who 


had ſeparated themſelves from the Church of 


Rome. In general, indeed, all the Germans, who 
before theſe reſolutions of the diet of Spire, had 
rejected the papal diſcipline and doctrine, were 
now, in conſequence of the liberty they enjoyed 
by theſe reſolutions, wholly employed in bringing 


their ſchemes and plans to a certain degree of 
conſiſtence. In the mean time Luther and his 


fellow-labourers, particularly thoſe who were with 
him at Wittemberg, by their writings, their in- 
ſtructions, their admonitions and councils, inſpir- 
ed the timorous with fortitude, diſpelled the 
doubts of the ignorant, fixed the principles and 
reſolution of the floating and inconſtant, and ani- 
mated all the friends of genuine Chriſtianity with 
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diet of Spire, were not of a long duration. They 
were interrupted by a new diet, aſſembled in the 
year 1529, in the fame place by the Emperor, af- 
ter he had appealed the commotions and troubles 
which had employed his attention in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, and concluded a treaty of peace with 


of the burthen which had, for ſome time; overs 
a diſagreeable experience. For the power whick 
had been granted by the former diet to every 


thought proper, until the meeting of a general 
council, was now revoked by a majority of votes; 


ſhould be introduced into the doctrine, diſcipline, 
or worſhip, of the eſtablithed-religion, before the 


known. 


the deputies of fourteen Imperial or free cities, . 
entered a folemn proteſt againſt this decree, as uns 


* The fourteen eities were $traſdurgh, Nuremburgh, Ulm, 
Conſtance, Reutlingen, Winſheim, Me inengen, Lindau, 


St. Gal. | 
? Sleid, Hiſt, 219, F. Faul. Hiſt. p. 45. Seckend. ii. 103. 


: ſpirit ſuitable to the grandeur” of  their-unders 


But the tranquillity and liberty they enjoyed in 
conſequence of the reſolutions taken in the firſt 


Clement VII. This prince, having now got rid- £4 
whelmed him, had leifure to direct the affairs of 
the Church; and this the reformers ſoon felt, by 
prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical matters as they 
and every change was declared unlawful which 
determination of the approaching council was 5 
The. Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of Bram 1 


denburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Dukes of 
Lunenburgh, the prince of Anhalt, together with 


juſt and impious. On that account they were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of PROTESTANTS, + 


Kempten, Hailbron, Iſna, Weiſſemburgh, Nördlingen, and 
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an appellation which has ſince become better en 

known, and more. honourable, by its being 8 5 

plied indiſcriminately to all the ſects, of what- 

ever denomination, which have revolted from the . 

ERoman See. Not ſatisfied: with this declaration po 
6 of their diſſent from the decree of the diet, the bu 
| Proteſtants ſent ambaſſatoes into Italy, to lay their m 

| grievances before the Emperor, from whom they th 
| met with the moſt diſcouraging reception. | ve 
j Charles was at that time in cloſe union with the irt 
f Pope, and folicitqus to attach him inviolably to ne 
| his intereſt, During their long reſidence at Bo- at 
i logna, they held many conſultatiens concerning fe 
| the moſt effectual means of extirpating the hereſies — 
j which had ſprung up in Germany. Clement, ſi 
1 whoſe cautious and timid mind the propoſal of a = 
[i general council filled with horror, even beyond f 
f | What Popes, the conſtant enemies of ſuch aſſem- al 
=. blies, uſually feel, employed every argument to diſ- Ic 
ii | ſuade the Emperor from conſenting to that meaſure. re 
le urged that Leo's ſentence of excommunication, h 
[ together with the decree of the diet at Worms, 0 
1 ſhould be carried into execution, and that it was 0 
| incumbent on the Emperor to employ his whole h 
| Power, in order to overawe thoſe, on whom the b 
| - Teverence due either to eccleſiaſtical or civil au- 1 
| thority had no longer any influence. Charles, © 
| Whoſe views were very different from the Pope's, c 
| and who became daily more ſenfible how obſtinate t 
= and deep-rooted the evil was, thought of recon- 0 
10 ciling the Proteſtants by means leſs violent, and U 
= conſidered the convocation of a council as no im- e 
[4 proper expedient for that purpoſe ; but promiſed, 
= if gentler arts failed of ſucceſs, that then he would 4 


bl exert himſelf with rigour to reduce to the _ 


9 


| Cent. 16.] | Moderation of the ug. 281 
__ ence of the Holy See thoſe ſtubborn enemies of the 
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Catholic faith.“ So on ads 
Such were the ſentiments with which the Em- 
peror ſet out for Germany, having already ap- 
pointed a diet of the empire to be held at Augſ- 
burg. In his journey towards that city, he had 
many opportunities of abferving the diſpoſition of 
the 8 with regard to the points in contro- 
verſy, and found their minds every where ſo much 
irritated and inflamed, as convinced him, that 
nothing tending to ſeverity or rigour ought to be 
attempted, until all other meaſures proved inef- 
fectual. He made his public entry into Augſ- 
burg with extraordinary pomp; and found there 
ſuch a full aſſembly of the members of the diet, 
as was ſuitable both to the importance of the af- 
fairs which were to come under their conſideration, 
and to the honour of an Emperor, who, after a 
long abſence, returned to them crowned with 
reputation and ſucceſs, His prefence ſeems to 
have communicated to all parties an unuſual ſpirit 
of moderation and deſire of peace. The Elector 
of Saxony would not permit Landy to accompany 
him to the diet, leſt he ſhould offend the Emperor 
by bringing into his preſence a perſon excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, and who had been the author 
of all thoſe diſſenſions which it now appeared ſo 
difficult to compofe. At the Emperor's deſire, all 
the Proteſtant princes forbad the divines who ac- 
companied them, to preach in public during their 
reſidence at Augſburg. For the ſame reaſon they 
employed Melancthon, the man of the greateſt 
learning, as weltas of the moſt pacific and gentle 
ſpirit among the reformers, to draw up a confeſ- 
$4 9 r ſion 
* F. Paul, xlvii. Seck. 1. ii. 142. Hiſt. de Confeſſ, d' Aux 
bourgh, par D., Chytreus, 40. Antw. 1572, p. 6. e 


= 


„ ehe legs Cen. 64; 
ſion of their faith, expreſſed in terms as little of- 
fenſive to the Roman Catholics, as a regard for 


truth wauld permit. Melancthon, one of the 


carlieſt and moſt eminent of Luther's diſciples, 


who ſeldom ſuffered the rancour of controverſy to 
envenom his ſtyle, even in writings purely pole- 


mical, executed a taſk ſo agreeable to his natural 


diſpoſition with great moderation and addreſs. 


The creed which he compoſed, known by the 
name of the Confeſſion of Aug. ſburg, from the 


place where it was preſented, was read publicly 
in the diet. Some popith divines were appointed. 


to examine it; they brought in their animadver- 


- Hons; a diſpute enſued. between them and Me- 
lancthon, ſeconded. by fome of his brethren.; but 
though Melancthon ſoftened ſome articles, made 


conceſſions with regard to others, and put the leaſt 


W ſenſe upon all; though the Em- 
peror If laboured with great earneſtneſs to 
reconcile the contending parties; ſo many marks 
of diſtinction were now eſtabliſhed, and ſuch in- 
ſuperable barriers placed between the two churches, 


that all hopes of bringing about a coalition ſeemed. 


_ utterly deſperate.* _ 

. From the divines, among whom his cadenroard 
had been ſo unſucceſsful, Charles turned to the 
- Princes their patrons. Nor did he find them, how 
- deſirous ſoever of accommodation, or willing to 
_ oblige the Emperor, more diſpoſed than the for- 

mer to renounce their opinions. At that time, 
- zeal for religion took poſſeſſion of the minds of 


men, to a degree which can ſcarcely. be conceived. 


by thoſe who live in an 9 8 when the Fan ex- 


by Sockend. lib. ii. 159, c. Abr. Sculteti St Evan- 


gelici ap. Herm; Von der md. Hiſt, Liver RR. Lipſ. 
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Cent. 16.  Magnanimity of the German Princes. 25% 
cited by the firſt manifeſtation of truth, and the 
firſt recovery of liberty, have in a great meaſure: 
ceaſed to operate. This zeal was then of ſuch. 
ſtrength as to overcome attachment to their poli- 
tical intereſt, which is commonly the 338 
nant motive among princes. The Elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and other chiefs: 
of the Proteſtants, though ſolicited ſeparately by 


the Emperor; and allured by the promiſe or pro- 


ſpe& of thoſe advantages which it was known 
they were moſt ſolicitous to attain, refuſed, with 
ga fortitude highly worthy of imitation, to abandon 

what they deemed the cauſe of God, for the ſake 


of any earthly acquiſition.* 


Every ſcheme in order to gain or diſunite the 


Proteſtant - party proving abortive, nothing now 
remained for the Emperos but to take ſome vi- 
gorous meafures towards aſſerting the doctrines 
and authority of the eſtabliſhed Church. Theſe, 
Campeggio, the papal nuncio, had always re- 
commended as the only proper and effectual courſe 
of dealing with ſuch obſtinate heretics. In com- 
pliance with his opinions and remonſtrances, the 
diet iſſued a decree, condemning moſt of the pe- 


culiar tenets held by the Proteſtants ; forbidding - ' 
any perſon to protect or tolerate ſuch as taught 
them; enjoining a ſtrict obſervance of the eſta- 
bliſhed rites ; and prohihiting any further inno- 


vation under ſevere penalties. All orders of men 
were required to aſſiſt with their perſons and for- 
tunes in carrying this decree into execution; and 
ſuch as refuſed to obey it, were declared incapable 
of acting as judges, or of appearing as parties 
in the Imperial chamber, the ſupreme court of 
judicature in the empire. To all which was ſub- 


* Sleid, 132. Scultet, Annal. 268. 
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joined a promiſe, that an application ſhould be 


made to the Pope, requiring him to call a general 


council within ſix months, in order to terminate 
all controverſies by its ſovereign deciſions.“ 
The ſeverity of this decree, which was conſi- 
dered as a prelude to the moſt violent perſecution, 
alarmed the Proteſtants, and convinced them that 
the Emperor was reſolved on their deſtruction. 
The dread of thoſe calamities which were ready to 
fall on the Church, oppreſſed the feeble ſpirit of 
Melancthon; and, as if the cauſe had already been 


deſperate, he gave himſelf up to melancholy and 


lamentation. But Luther, who during the meet- 
ing of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and 


animate his party by ſeveral treatiſes which he ad- 


dreſſed to them, was not di ſconcerted or diſmayed 
at the proſpect of this new danger. He comforted 
Melan&hon and his other deſponding diſciples, 
and exhorted the princes not to abandon thoſe 
truths which they had lately aſſerted with ſuch 
laudable boldneſs.+ His exhortations made the 
deeper impreſſion upon them, as they were greatly 
alarmed at that time by the account of a combi- 
nation among the popiſh princes of the empire 
for the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed religion, to 
which Charles himſelf had acceded.} This con- 
vinced them that it was neceſſary to ſtand on their 

ard ; and that their own ſafety, as well as the 
Tcceſs of their cauſe, depended on union.- Filled 
with this dread of the adyerſe party, and with 
theſe ſentiments concerning the conduct proper 
for themſelves, they aſſembled at Smalkalde. 
There they concluded a league of mutual defence 


againſt all aggreſſors 5, by which they _ 


leid. 199. f Seck. ii. 180, Sleid. 140. 
3 Seck, ii, 200, i, 11. 0 Sleid. Hiſt. 142. 
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the Proteſtant ſtates of the empire into one regu- 


Jar body, and beginning already to conſider them 


ſelves as ſuch, they reſolved to apply to the kings 
of France and England, and to implore them to 
patronize and aſſiſt their new confederacy. 

An affair not connected with religion furniſhed 
them with a pretence for courting the aid of fo- 


reign princes. Charles, whoſe ambitious views 
enlarged in proportion to the increaſe of his power 
and grandeur, had formed a ſcheme of continuing 


the Imperial crown in his family, by procuring, 


his brother Ferdinand to be elected king of th 


Romans. The preſent juncture, 1530, was fa- 
vouradle for the execution of that defign. The 
Emperor's arms had been every where victorious 
he had given law to all Europe at the late peace; 
no rival now remained in a condition to balance or 
to controll him; and the electors, dazzled - with 
the ſplendor of his ſuccefs, or overawed by the 
greatneſs of his power, durſt ſcarcely diſpute the 
will of a prince, whoſe ſolicitations carried with 
them the authority of commands. 


The meaſure was, however, by no means ap- 


proved by the Proteſtants. Experience taught 


them, that nothing had contributed more to th 
_ undiſturbed progreſs of their opinions, than the 


interregnum after Maximilian's death, the long 


abſence of Charles, and the ſlackneſs of the reins - 
of government which theſe occaſioned ; after de- 


riving fuch advantages from a ſtate of anarchy, 
they were extremely. unwilling to give themſelves 
a newand a fixed maſter. The EleQor of Saxony, 
accordingly, not only refuſed to be preſent at the 
electoral college, which the Emperor ſummoned 


to meet at Cologne, but inſtructed his eldeft ſon 
to appear there, and to proteſt againſt the election 
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as informal, illegal, contrary to the articles of the 
golden bull, and ſubverſive of the liberties of the 
empire. But the other electors, whom Charles 
had been at great pains to gain, without regarding 

either his abſence. or 'proteſt, choſe Ferdinand 
king of the Romans; who a few days after was 
crowned at Aix-la- Chapelle.“ 
When the Proteſtants, who. were afſembled a 
fecond time at Smalkalde, received an account of 
this tranſaction, and heard, at the fame time, that 
Proſecutions were commenced, in the Imperiab 
- chamber, againſt ſome of their number, on ac- 
count of their religious principles, they thought 


it neceſſary, not only to renew their former con- 


federacy, but immediately to diſpatch their am- 
baſſadors to France and England. Francis had 
obſerved, with all the jealouſy of a rival, the re- 
putation which the ae, gere had acquired by his 
ſeeming diſintereſtednefs and moderation in ſet- 
tling the affairs of Italy. Nothing, however, 
would have been more impolitic than to precipi- 
tate his kingdom. into a new war, when exhauſted 
by extraordinary efforts and diſcouraged by ill ſuc- 
ceſs, before it had got time to recruit its ſtrength, 
or to forget paſt misfortunes. But he obſerved, 
with great joy, powerful factions beginning to 
form in the empire; he liſtened with the utmoſt. 
_ eagerneſs to the complaints of the Proteſtant 
princes; and without ſeeming to countenance 
their religious .opinions, determined fecretly to 
cheriſh thoſe ſparks of political diſcord, which 
might be afterwards kindled into a flame. ' _ 
The king of England, highly incenſed againſt 
Charles, in complaiſance to whom, the Pope, had 
4 1 PEE ee 
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long retarded, and now openly oppoſed his long. 
ſolicited divorce from his queen, Catharine. of 


Arragon, was no. leſs diſpoted than Francis to 


ſtrengthen a league which might be rendered fo. 


formidable to the Emperor, But his favourite 


project of the divorce led him into ſuch a labyrinth. 


of ſchemes and negociations, and he was, at the 


ſame time, fo intent on aboliſhing the papal juriſ- 
dition in England, that he had no leiſure for fo- 
reign affairs. This obliged him to reſt ſatisfied 

with giving general promiſes, together with a 


ſmall ſupply in money to the confederates of Smal- 


kalde.“ | 


Meanwhile, many circumſtances convinced 


Charles that this was not a junQure when the 


extirpation of hereſy was to be attempted by vio- 


lence and rigour; that, in compliance with the. 


Pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded with 


imprudent precipitation. Negociations were, 
therefore, carried on by his direction with the 


Elector of Saxony and his aſſociates; after many 


delays, occaſioned by their jealouſy of the Em- 


peror, and of each other, after innumerable diſfi- 
culties ariſing from the inflexible nature of reli- 


gious tenets, which cannot admit of being altered, 
modified, or relinquiſhed in the ſame manner as 
points of political intereſt, terms of pacification 


were agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified ſo- 
lemnly in the diet at Ratiſbon.. In this treaty it 
was ſtipulated, that univerſal peace be eſtabliſhed 
in Germany, until the meeting of a general coun- 


cil, the conyocation of which within {ix months. 


the Emperor ſhall endeavour to procure ; that no 
perſon ſhall be moleſted on account of religion; 
that a ſtop ſhall be put to all proceſſes begun 4 
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the Imperial chamber againſt Proteſtants, and the 
ſentences already paſſed to their detriment ſhall be 
declared void. On. their part, the Proteſtants en- 
gaged to aſſiſt the Emperor with all their forces 
in reſiſting the invaſion of the Turks.“ Thus by 
their firmneſs in adhering to their principles, by 
the unanimity with which they urged all their 
claims, and by their dexterity in availing them- 
ſelves of the Emperor's ſituation, the Proteſtants 
obtained terms which amounted almoſt to a tole- 
ration of their religion; all the conceſſions were 
made by Charles, none by them; even the favourite 
point of their approving his brother's election was 
not mentioned; and the Proteſtants of Germany, 
who had hitherto been viewed only as a religious 


ſect, came henceforth to be conſidered as a poli- 


tical body of no ſmall confequence. N 

About the beginning of Auguſt in this year, 
1532, the EleQtor of 3 died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon John Frederick. The Refor- 


mation rather gained than loſt by that event; the 


new EleQor, no leſs attached than his predeceſ- 
fors to the opinions of Luther, occupied the ſtation 
which they had held at the head of the Proteſtant 


party, and defended, with the boldneſs and zeal 


of youth, that caufe which they had foſtered and 


_ reared with the caution of more advanced age. 


Du Mont Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. 1. 1 a a 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


PART II. 


Gradual pread of Luther's Doctrine. In Swedes 


In Denmark— France—Calvin—-Reformation 
in England Paul III, —-Council convoked at 


Mantua Diſſolved.— Reformation eflabliſhed in 


all Saxony Council of Tren. Death and Cha- 
racter of Luther Decrees of the Council of Trent 
— Pope excommunicates the Archbiſhop of Cologne 


Diet at Ratiſbon M ar declared againſt the 


Emperor —Perfidy of Maurice—Seizes the Elec- 


tors Dominion, Elector of Cologne r 


tor of Saxony and Landgrave made Priſoners — 


Publication of the Interim —Obnoxious to both. , 
Parties — Violence of the Emperar-—Death of Paul 
of Fulius III. —Defettion f 


III. and Elevation 


Maurice — Peace of Religion. State of England 
Scotland — Ireland Low Countries Itah Spain 
France — Troubles of that Kingdom Maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomeꝛu— Edict of Nantz — Diſtin- 
guiſbing Tenets of the Lutheran and Reformed: 
Churches. | | 


URING thoſe important tranſactions in 
Germany which have been juſt related, the 
dawn of Reformation gradually aroſe upon other: 


nations. 


* 
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nations. Some of the moſt conſiderable provinces 
of Europe had already broken their chains, and 
openly withdrawn themſelves from the diſcipline 
of Rome and the juriſdiction of its Pontiff. The 
reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, ſoon 
after Luther's rupture with Rome, by one of his 
diſciples, whoſe name was Olaus Petri, ard who 
=_ was the firſt herald, of religious liberty in that 
=_ Kingdom. The zealous efforts of this mithonary - 
=_ were powerfully ſeconded by that valiant and pub- 
lic-ſpirited prince, Guſtavus Vaſa Ericſon, whom - 
the Swedes had raiſed to the throne in the place 
of Chriſtiern, king of Denmark, whoſe barbarity 
- * loſt him the ſceptre, which he had perfidioully 
uſurped. This generous and patriot hero had 
L been iu exile and in priſon, while the uſurper was 
_ involving his country in deſolation and miſery; 
— but having eſcaped from his confinement, and tak- + 
en refuge at Lubec, he was there inſtructed in 
the principles of the Reformation, and conſidered 
the doctrine of Luther net only as agreeable to 
the genius and ſpirit of the Goſpel, but alſo as 
favourable to the temporal ſtate and political 
conſtitution of his Swediſh dominions. The 
prudence, however, of this excellent prince was 
equal to his zeal, and invariably accompanied it. 
And as the religious opinions of the Swedes were 
in a fluctuating ſtate, and their minds divided be- 
tween their ancient ſuperſtitions recommended by 
cuſtom, and the doctrine of Luther which attract - 
ed their aſſent by the power of conviction and 
truth, Guſtavus wiſely avoided all vehemence and 
precipitation in ſpreading the new doQrine, and 
proceeded in this important undertaking with 
circumſpeCtion, and by degrees, in a manner ſuit- 
ahle to the principles of the Reformation, 1 . 
| 0 | tn ene 4 
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6. he regarded as diametrically oppoſite to compul- 1 

es fion and violence. The firſt object of his atten 

1d tion was the inſtruction of his people in the ſa- | 4 

ne cred doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, for which 

„ purpoſe he invited into his dominions ſeveral 

IN learned Germans, and ſpread abroad through 

'F the kingdom the Swediſh tranſlation of the Bible, 

10 which had been made by Olaus Petri. Some time | 

= - after this, in the year 1526, he appointed a con- 

- ference at Upſal, between this eminent reformer 

D- and Peter Gallius, a zealous defender of the an- lh 

m cient doctrines, in which theſe two champions were -- 

500 to plead publicly in behalf of their reſpective opi- — 

ty nions. The diſpute, in which Olaus obtained a 

* ſignal victory, contributed much to confirm Guſ- = 

d tavus in his perſuaſion. of the truth of Luthers 

as doctrine, and to promote the progreſs of that doc- 

3 trine in Sweden. In the year following, another | 

by event contributed greatly to its propagation and = 

in ſucceſs, and this was the aſſembly of the ſtates at I; 

d Weſteraas, where Guſtavus recommended - the 

0 doctrine of the reformers with ſuch zeal, wiſdom, 

„ and piety, that, after warm debates fomented by 

al the & in general, and much oppoſition on the 

Ce part of the Biſhops in particular, it was unani- , , 

'S mouſly reſolved, _ that the plan of Reformation 

. propoſed by Luther ſhould have free admiſſion 

e among the Swedes. This reſolution was princi- 

. pally owing to the firmneſs and magnanimity of 

y Guſtavus, who declared publicly, that he would. 

j lay down his ſcepter and retire from his kingdom, 

d rather than rule a people enſlaved to the orders | 

d and authority of the Pope, and more controlled by 

the tyranny of their biſhops,* than by the laws of 
VVV r 

; * Bazii Inventarium Ecclef. Eccleſ. Sueco-Gothor. n. 
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the kingdom. From this time the papal em- 
pire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and Guf. 
.  tavus was declared the head of the Church. 

The Reformation was alſo received in Den. 


mark, as early as the year 1521, in conſequence 


of the ardent deſire diſcovered by Chriſtian or 
Chriſtiern II. of having his ſubjects inſtructed in 
the principles and doctrine of Luther. The king. 
dom of France was not inacoeſſible to the light of 


the Reformation. Margaret Queen of Navarre, 


ſiſter of Francis I. the implacable enemy and per- 


petual rival of Charles V. was extremely favour- 
able-to the new doctrine, which delivered pure and 
genuine Chriſtianity from a great part of the ſu- 
perſtitions under which it had ſo long lain diſ- 
guiſed. The auſpicious patronage of this illuſ- 
trious princeſs encouraged ſeveral pious and 
learned men, whoſe religious ſentiments were 


the ſame with hers, to propagate the principles 


of the Reformation in France, and even to erect 
ſeveral Proteſtant churches in that kingdom. Tt 
1s manifeſt from the moſt authentic records, that, 


ſo early as- the year 1523, there were, in ſeveral 


of the provinces of that country, multitudes of 


perſons, who had conceived the utmoſt averſion 


both againſt the doctrine and tyranny of Rome, 
and, among theſe, many perſons of rank and dig- 
nity, and even ſome of the Epiſcopal order. As 
their numbers increaſed from- day to day, and 
troubles and commotions were excited in ſeveral 
places on account of religious differences, the 
authority of the monarch and the. cruelty of his 

"525 2 


ed in 4to, at Lincoping, in 1642. Sculteti Annales Evangelii 


Renovati, in Von der Hard Hiſtor. Liter. Reformat. part V. p. 


$4. et 110. Raynal, Anecdotes Hiſt, Politiques et Militaires, 


om. i. part II. p. i. &c, 


, 
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officers intervened, to ſupport. the doctrine of 
Rome by the edge of the ſword and the terrors 
of the gibbet ; and on this occaſion many perſons, 


eminent for their piety and virtue, were put to 


death with the moſt unrelenting barbarity. * This 


cruelty however, inſtead of retarding, rather ac- 


celerated the progreſs of the Reformation. It is 
nevertheleſs true,” that under the reign of Francis 
I. the reſtorers of genuine Chriſtianity were not 
always equally ſucceſsful and happy. Their ſi- 
tuation was extremely uncertain, and it was per- 
petually changing. Sometimes. they ſeemed to 


enjoy the auſpicious ſhade of royal protection; at 


others they groaned under the weight of perſecu- 
tion, and at certain ſeaſons they were ſuffered to 


enjoy their religious ſentiments in a tranquil 
oblivion, Francis, who had either no religion at 


all, or at beſt, no fixed and conſiſtent ſyſtem of 
religious principles, conducted himſelf towards 
the Proteſtants in ſuch a manner as anſwered his 
private and perſonal views, or as reaſons of policy 


and his own intereſt ſeemed to require. When it 


became neceſſary to engage in his cauſe the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, in order to foment ſedition and 
rebellion againſt his mortal enemy Charles V. 
then he treated the Proteſtants in France with 
equity, humanity, and gentleneſs ; but when he 
had gained his point, and had no more occaſion 
for their ſervices, then he threw off the maſk, and 


appeared to them in the aſpect of an implacable 


About 


* See Beze, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees de France, tom. 


and perſecuting tyrant. 7 


i. livr. i. p. 5. Benoit, Hiſtoire de I'Edit de Nantes, livr. i. 
. 6. Chriſt, Aug. Salig. Hiſtor. Auguſt. Confeſſion, vol. ii. 
P- 199, "4 | | | | | 


The inconſiſtency and contradiction that were viſible in 
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About this time the famous Calvin- began to 
draw the er the public, but more eſpe- 
.._ cially of the Queer of Navarre. He was born at 
|  - Noyon in Picardy, on the 16th of July, 150 
and was bred to the law, 1 in which, as well as in 
all the other branches of literature, then known, 
his ſtudies were attended with the moſt Tapid 
ſucceſs. Having acquired the knowledge of reli. 
= ow. by a diligent peruſal of the Holy Scriptures, 
he began early to perceive. the neceſſity of re- 
forming the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of doctrine and 
worſhip. His zeal expoſed him to various perils, 
and the connections he had formed with the 
friends of the Reformation, whom Francis I. was | 
daily committing to the flames, placed him more 
than once in imminent danger, from which he 
Was delivered by the good offices of the excellent 
Queen. of Navarre. To eſcape, however, the 
 xmpending ftorm, he retired to Baſil, where he 
publiſhed his Chriſtian Inſtitutions ; and prefixed 
o them that famous dedication to Francis I. 
4 . WT TR IO which 
the conduct of Francis I. may be attributed to various reaſons. 
At one time, we fſce him reſolved to invite Melancthon into 
France, probably with a view to pleaſe his ſiſter the Queen of 
Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and who bad ſtrongly im- 
- bibed the principles. of the Proteſtants. At another time we. 
behold him exerciſing the moſt infernal cruelty towards the 
friends of the Reformation, and hear him making that mad 
declaration, that, if he thought the blood in his arm was 
© tainted with tbe Lutheran hereſy, he would have it cut off; 
and that he would not ſpare even his own children, if they 
« entertained ſentiments contrary to thoſe of the Catholic 


© Church.” See Flor. De Remond, Hiſt. de la Naiſſance et du 
Progres de l' Hereſie, livr. viii | 


1 He was originally deſigned for the Church, and had actu- 
Ally obtained a benefice : but the light, that broke in upon his 
religious ſentiments, as well as the preference given by his fa- 
ther to the profeſſion -of the law, induced bim to give up his 
1 vocation, which he afterwards reſumed in a purer 
church. 6 | | 
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biguous to excite ' much attention. It however 


_ conſider as the pure doctrine of Chriſtianity. 


— 


which has attracted the admiration of ſucceeding 
ages, and which was deſigne@ to ſoften the un- 
relenting fury of that prince againſt the Pro- 
teſtant ss 8 
The inſtances of an oppoſition to the doctrine 
and diſcipline of Rome in the other European 
ſtates, were few in number; and before the diet 
of Augſburg, were too faint, imperfect, and am- 


appears that even before that period, the doctrine - 
of -Luther had made a conſiderable, though per- 
haps a ſecret, progreſs in Spain, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Poland, and the Netherlands, and had in 
all theſe countries many friends, of whom ſeveral 
repaired to Wittemberg, to improve their know-- 
ledge and enlarge their views under ſuch an emi- 
nent maſter. Some of theſe countries openly 
broke aſunder the chains of ſuperſtition, and with- 
drew themſelves, in a public and conſtitutional. 
manner from the juriſdiction of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. In others, a prodigious number of families 
rejected the doctrines and authority of Rome; 
and, notwithſtanding the calamities and perſecu- 


tions they have ſuffered, on account of their ſenti=, | | 


ments, under the ſceptre of 7 xt, and ſuperſti- 
tion, continue ſtill in the profeſſion of what they 


But the moſt fatal blow which the papal autho- 
rity had yet experienced, was the 5 45 apoſtacy of 
the great champion of Rome, Henry VIII. of 
England. His ſuit for a divorce had now con- 
tinued near ſix years; during all which period the 
Pope negociated, promiſed, retracted, and eon- 
cluded nothing. After bearing repeated. delays - 
and diſappointments longer than could have been 
expected from a prince of ſuch a choleric and im- 
VOL, Il, N petuous 
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266 44 of Parliament againſt the Pope. I Cent. 16, 
tuous temper, the patience of Henry was at laſt 
ſo much exhauſted, * he applied to another tri- 
bunal for that decrèe which he had ſolicited in 
vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, by a ſentence founded on the authority of 
univerſities, doctors, and rabbies, who had been 
conſulted with reſpect to the point, annulled the 
| king's marriage with Catharine ; her daughter was 
; declared illegitimate; and Anne Boleyne acknow- 
ledged as queen of England. At the ſame time 
Henry began not only to negle& and to threaten 
the Pope, whom he had hitherto courted, but to 
make innovations in the Church. Clement, who, 
had already ſeen ſo many provinces and kingdoms 
revolt from the Holy See, became apprehenſive at 

laſt that England might imitate. their example, 
and partly from his iolicirade to prevent that fatal 
blow, partly in compliance with the French king's 
ſolicitations, determined to give Henry ſuch ſatis- 
faction as might ſtill retain him within the boſom 

| of the Church. But the violence of the Cardinals 
daevoted to the Emperor, did not allow the Pope 
leiſure for executing this prudent reſolution, and 
hurried him, with a precipitation fatal to the Ro- 

man See, to iſſue a bull reſcinding Cranmer's ſen- 
tence, confirming Henry's marriage with Catha- 
rine, and declaring him excommunicated, if, with- 
in a time ſpecified, he did not abandon the wife 

he had taken, and return to her whom he had de- 
ſerted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, Henry 
kept no longer any meaſures with the court of Rome; 

his ſubjects ſeconded his reſentment and indigna- 
tion; in the year 1 534, an act of parliament was paſſ- 
ed, aboliſhing the papal power and juriſdiction in 

England; by another, thekins was declared ſupreme 
head of the Church, and all the authority of 8 


Cent. 16.] || Caprice of Hemy VIII. 


vaſt fabric of eccleſiaſtical dominion which had 
been raiſed with ſuch art, and of which the foun- 
dations ſeemed to have been laid fo deep, bewtg 13 
longer ſupported by the'veneration of the people, 
was overturned in a moment. Henry himſelf, 
with the caprice peculiar to his character, conti- 
nued to defend the doctrines of the Romiſh church 


as fiercely as he attacked its juriſdiction. He al- 


ternately perſecuted the Proteſtants for rejecting 
the former, and the Catholics for — 
the latter. But his ſubjects, being once permitted 
to enter into new paths, did not chooſe to ſtop 
ſhort at the preciſe point preſcribed by him. Hav- 
ing been encouraged by his example to break ſome 
of their fetters, they were ſo impatient to ſhake 
off what ſtill remained *, that, in the following 
teign, with the applauſe of the greater part of the 


nation, a total ſeparation from the church of 
Rome ſucceeded in articles of doctrine, as well as 


in matters of diſcipline and juriſdiction, 


A ſhort delay might have laved the See of Rome 
from all the unhappy conſequences of Clement's 


the Popes were deprived was veſted in him, That 


4 


raſhneſs. Soon after his ſentence againſt Henry, 


he fell into a languiſhing diſtemper, which gra- 
dually waſting his conſtitution, put an end to his 
pontificate, the moſt unfortunate, both during its 
continuance, and by its effects, that the Church 


had known for many ages, The very day on 


which the Cardinals entered the conclave, they 
raiſed to the papal throne Alex. Farneſe, dean of the 
ſacred college, and the oldeſt member of that body, 
who aſſumed the name of Paul III. The account 


of his promotion was received with extraordinary 
acclamations of joy by the people of Rome, highly 


3 pleaſed, 


2 Herberk Burn. Hiſt of Reform, 
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pleaſed, after an interval of more than an hundred 
years, to ſee the crgwn of St. Peter placed on the 
iead of a Roman citizen. Perſons more, capable 
of judging, formed a favourable preſage of his ad- 
miniſtration, from the expefience which he had 
acquired under four pontificates, as well as the 
character of prudence and moderation which he 
had - uniformly maintained in 'a ſtation of great 


eminence, and during an active period which re. 


quired both talents and addreſs.“ 


I be ambitious ſchemes in which the Emperor had 


been engaged, and the wars he had been carrying on 
for ſome years, proved; as uſual, extremely favour- 


able to the progreſs of the Reformation in Ger- 


many. Meanwhile negociations were carried on 
with the: Pope, for convoking a general council; 
and though the Proteſtants had expreſſed great diſ- 


ſatisfaction with reſpe& to his intention of fixing 
upon Mantua as the place of meeting, he adhered 


obſtinately to his choice, iſſued a bull on the 2d of 
June, 1536, appointing it to afſemble in that city 


on the 23d of May the year following; he no- 
minated three Cardinals to preſide in his name; 


enjoined all Chriſtian princes to countenance it 


by their authority, and invited the prelates of 
every nation to attend in perſon. But ſome unex- 


3 difficulties, being ſtarted by the Duke of 


antua, both about the right of juriſdiction over 
the perſons who reſorted to the council, and the 


ſecurity of his capital amidſt ſuch a concourſe of 
| rangers, the Pope, after fruitleſs endeavours to 


adjuſt theſe, firſt prorogued the council for ſome 
months, afterwards transferring the place of meet- 
ing to Vicenza, in the Venetian territories, ap- 


pointed it to aſſemble on the firſt of May in the 
5 ä 17 following 


- 


# Guic, I. xx. 556, | F. Paul, 64+ 
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following year. As neither the Emperor nor the 
French King, who had not then come: to any ac+ 
commodation, would permit their ſubjects to re- 
pair thither, not a ſingle prelate appeared on the 
day prefixed; and the Pepe, that his authority 


might not become altogether contemptible by. ſo 


many ineffeEtual efforts to convoke that aflemblyz 
deterred the meeting. by an. indefinite prorogation.* 
In the year 1539, George Duke of Saxony died; 
and his death was an-event of great advantage to 
the Reformation. That prince, the head of the 
Albertine, . ee branch of the Saxon family, 
poſſeſſed, as Marquis of Miſnia and Thuringia, ex- 
tenſive territories, comprehending Dreſden, Leip- 
fic, and other cities now the moſt conſiderable in 
the electorate. From the firſt dawn of the Refor- 
mation, he had been its enemy as avowedly as the 
electoral princes were its protectors, and had car- 
ried on his oppoſition not only with all the zeab 
flowing from religious principles, but with a vi- 
rulence inſpired by perſonal antipathy to Luther, 
and embittered by the domeſtic animoſity: ſubſiſt« 
ing between him and the other branch of his fa- 
mily, By his death without iſſue, his ſucceſſion 
fell to his brother Henry, whoſe attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, that of 
his predeceſſor to Popery, Henry no ſooner took 
poſſeſſion his new. dominions, than, diſregarding 
a clauſe in George's will, dictated by his bigotry, 
whereby he bequeathed all his territories to the 
Emperor and King.of the Romans, if his brother 
ſhould attempt to make any innovation in reli- 
gion, he invited ſome Proteſtant divines, and 
among them Luther himſelf, to Leipſic. By their 
advice and aſſiſtance, he overturned ina few weeks. 
e . the 
* F. Paul. 117. Pallavic- 1122 | 
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Ce 
the whole ſyſtem of ancient rites, eſtabliſhing the his 
full exerciſe of the reformed religion, with the the 
univerſal applauſe of his ſubjects, who had long kn 
wiſhed for this change, which the authority of Au! 
their Duke alone had hitherto prevented.“ his 
The year 1540 was rendered memorable by the rer 
eſtabliſhment of the order of Jeſuits; and in the Wa 
courſe of about three years after this event, the an 
Pope, in compliance with repeated ſolicitations, tra 

ropoſed the aſſembling of a council at Trent, a up 
city of Tyrol, ſubject to the King of the Romans. jur 
The place and the time (November) were both lib 
objected. to; and conſequently few perſons attend- the 
ing, the council was neceſſarily prorogued. In ' the 
the year 1546, this famous council was again It 1 
opened with the uſual ſolemnities. The eyes of the 
the Catholic ſtates were turned with much expec- orc 
tation towards an aſſembly, which all had conſi- mi 
dered as capable of applying an effectual remedy ver 
for the diſorders of the Church when they firſt and 
broke out, though many were afraid that it was art 
now too late to hope for great benefit from it, dar 
when the malady, by being ſuffered to increaſe - pli; 
during twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, to 
and grown to ſuch extreme violence. The Pope, hac 
by his. laſt bull of convocation, had appointed the of 
firſt meeting to be held in March. But his views, affe 
and thoſe of the Emperor, were ſo different, that not 
almoſt the whole year was ſpent in negociations. the 
The Emperor, who foreſaw that the rigorous de- as 
crees of the council againſt the Proteſtants would all 
ſoon drive them, in ſelf-defence as well as from by} 
reſentment; to ſome deſperate extreme, laboured the 
to put off its meeting until his warlike prepara» - the 
tions were ſo far advanced, that he might be in per 


* *a condition to ſecond its deciſions by the force of 
| * Sloidan, 249 | | bis 
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his arms. The Pope, who had early ſent to Trent 
the legates who were to preſide. in his name, 


knowing to what contempt it would expoſe his 


authority, and what ſuſpicions it would beget of 
his intentions, if the fathers of the council ſhould 
remain in a ſtate of inactivity, when the Church 
was in ſuch danger as to requite their immediate 


and vigorous interpoſition, inſiſted either upon 


tranſlating the council to ſome city in Italy, or 
upon ſuſpending altogether its proceedings at that 


_ juncture, or upon authorizing it to begin its de- 


— 


liberations immediately. The Emperor rejected 


the two former expedients as equally offenſive to 


the Germans of every denomination, but finding 


it impoſſible to elude the latter, he propoſed that 


the council ſhould begin with reforming the diſ- 


orders in the Church, before it proceeded to exa- 
mine or define articles of faith. This was the 
very thing which the court of Rome moit dreaded, 
and which had prompted it to employ ſo many 
artifices in order to prevent the meeting of ſuch a 
dangerous judicatory. Paul, though more com- 
pliant than ſome of his predeceſſors with regard 
to calling a council, was no leſs jealous than they 
had been of its juriſdiction, and ſaw what matter 
of triumph ſuch a method of proceeding. would 
afford the heretics. He apprehended conſequences 
not only humbling but fatal to the Papal Se, if 
the council came to conſider an inqueſt into abuſes 
as their only buſineſs; or if inferior prelates were 
allowed to-gratify their own envy and peeviſhneſs, 
by preſcribing rules to thoſe who were exalted above 
them in dignity and power. Without liſtening, 


therefore, to this inſidious propoſal of the Em- 


peror, he inſtructed his legates to open the council. 
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272 Confederates proteft againſt the Council. cent. 16. 


The firſt ſeſſion was ſpent in matters of form. 


In a ſubſequent one, it was agreed that the fram- 


ing a confeſſion of faith, wherein ſhould be con- 
tained all the articles which the Church required 
its members to believe, ought to be the firſt and 
Principal buſineſs of the council ; but that, at the 
ſame time, due attention ſhould be given to what 


was neceſſary towards the reformation of manners 


and diſcipline. From this firſt ſymptom of the 
ſpirit with which the council was animated, from 


the high tone of authority which the legates who 


preſided in it aſſumed, and from the implicit de- 
terence with which moſt of the members followed 


their directions, the Proteſtants conjectured with 
eaſe what decifions they m_ expect. It aſto- 


niſhed them, however, to ſee forty prelates (for 


no greater number were yet aſſembled) aſſume au- 
thority as repreſentatives of the univerſal Church, 
and proceed to determine the moſt important 
points of doctrine in its name. Senſible of this 
indecency, as well as of the ridicule with which 
it might be attended, the council advanced ſlowly 
in its deliberations, and all its proceedings were 
for ſome time languiſhing and feeble.® As ſoon as the 
confederates of Smalkalde received information of 
the opening of the council, they publiſned a long ma- 
nifeſto, containing a proteſt againſt its meeting, 


together with the reaſons which induced them to 
decline its jurifdiftion.+F The Pope and Emperor, 
on their part, were ſo little folicitous to quicken 


or add vigour to its operations, as plainly diſco- 
vered that ſome object of greater importance oc- 


The 


cupicd and intereſted them. 


. Paul, 120, &c. Pallavic, p. 480, Kc, 
1 Keekend. I. Uli. 602, &c. 4 
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Cent. 16.] Alarm of the Proveflants, 473 


The Proteſtants were not inattentive or uncon- 


cerned fpectators of the motions of the ſovereign 


Pontiff and of Charles, and they entertained-every 
day more violent fufpicions of their intentions, in 
confequence of intelligence received from different 
quarters of the machinations carrying on againſt 
them. The king of England informed them, that 
the Emperor having long reſolved to exterminate 
their opinions, would not fail to employ this in- 
terval of tranquillity which he now enjoyed, as 
the moſt favourable juncture for carrying his de- 
ſign into execution. The merchants of Augſburg, 
which was at that time a city of extenſive trade, 


received advice, by means of their correſpondents - 
in Italy, among whom were ſome who ſecretly 


favoured the Proteſtant cauſe , that a dangerous 
confederacy againſt 1t was forming between the 
Pope and Emperor. In confirmation of this, they 
heard from the Low Countries that: Charles had 
iſſued orders, though with every precaution Which 
could keep the meaſure -concealed, for railing 
troops both there and in other parts of his domi- 
nions. Such a variety of information, corrobo- 


rating all which their own jealouſy or obſervation 
led them to apprehend, left: the Proteſtants litile 


reaſon to doubt of the Emperor's hoſtile intentions. 


Under this impreſſion, the deputies of the confe- 


derates of Smalkalde afſembled at Francfort, 
and by communicating their intelligence and 
ſentiments to each other, reciprocally height- 
enced their ſenſe of the impending danger. But 


their union was not ſuch as their ſituation requir= 


ed, or the preparations of their enemies rendered 
neceſſary. Their league had now fubſiſted ten 


years, Among fo many members, whoſe terri- 
| "WS. 1 
» Seckend, lib, ti. 19 . 
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„% _ 'Duplicityof the\ Emperor. © [cent. 16, 
tories were intermingled with each other, and 
who, according to, the cuſtom of Germany, had 
created an infinite variety of mutual rights and 
claims by intermarriages, alliances, and contracts 
of different kinds, ſubjects of jealouſy and diſcord 
had unavoidably ariſen. Some of the confederates, 
being connected with the Duke of Brunſwick, 

were highly diſguſted with the Landgrave, on ac- 
count of the rigour with which he had treated that 
raſh and unfortunate prince: and others taxed the 


Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of 


the league, with having involved the members in 
unneceſſary and exorbitant expences, by their pro- 
fuſeneſs or want of ceconomy. 

The Landgrave, about this time; deſirous of pene- 


- trating to the bottom of the Emperor's intentions, 


wrote tothe Imperial miniſter, Granvelle, whom he 


knew to be thoroughly acquainted with all his maſ- 


ter's ſchemes, informing him of the ſeveral particu- 
lars which raiſed the ſuſpicions of the Proteſtants, 
and begging an explicit declaration of what they had 


to fear or to hope. Granvelle, in return, aſſured 
them, that the intelligence which they had received 
of the Emperor's military preparations was exagge- 
rated, and all their ſuſpicions deſtitute of founda- 
tion; that though, in order, to guard his frontiers 
from any inſult of the French or Engliſh, he had 
commanded a fmall body of men to be raiſed in 
the Low Countries, he was as ſolicitous as ever to 
maintain tranquillity in Germany.“ 285 
But the Emperor's actions did not correſpond 
with theſe profeſſions of his miniſter. For, in- 
ſtead of appointing men of known moderation 


and a pacific temper to appear in defence of the 


— 


Catholic doctrines at the conference which had 
** | been 
* Sleid, 336. 
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Cent. 16.] N Death of Luther. 


273 
been agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, 
attached to their own ſyſtem with a blind obſti- 


nacy, which rendered all hope of a reconciliation 
deſperate. Malvenda, a Spaniſh divine, who took 


upon him the conduct of the debate on the part of 


the Catholics, managed it with all the ſubtle dex- 
terity of a ſcholaſtic metaphyſician, more ſtudious 
to perplex his adverſaries than to convince them, 
and more intent on palliating error than on dil- 
covering truth. The Proteſtants, filled with in- 
dignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as at ſome re- 
ulations which the Emperor endeavoured to im- 
poſe on the diſputants, broke off the conference 
abruptly, being now fully convinced that, in all 
his late meaſures, the Emperor could have no 
other view than to amuſe them, and to gain time 
for ripening his own ſchemes.* 2 gs 
While appearances of danger daily increaſed, 
and the tempeſt which had been ſo long gathering 
was ready to break forth in all its violence againſt 
the Proteſtant Church, Luther was faved, by a 
ſeaſonable death, from feeling or beholding its de- 
ſtructive rage. Having gone, though in a declin- 
ing ſtate of health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, 


to his native city of Eyſleben, in order to com- 


poſe, by his authority, a diſſenſion among the 
counts of Mansfield, he was ſeized with a violent 
inflammation in his ſtomach, which in a few days 


put an end to his life, February 18th, 1 546, in the 


63d year of his age. As he was raiſed up by Pro- 
vidence to be the author of one of the greateſt and 
moſt intereſting revolutions recorded: in hiſtory, 
there is not any perſon perhaps whoſe character 
has been drawn with fuch oppolite colours. Tt is, 
however, his own conduct, not the undiſtinguiſh- 

| N 6 e 
* sleid. 338. Seck. I. iii, 620. 
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276 His Charafter., © (Cent. 26, 
ing cenfure or the exaggerated praiſe of his con- 
temporaries, which ought to-regulate the opinions 
of the preſent age concerning him. Zeal for what 
he regarded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to 
maintain his own ſyſtem, abilities both natural and 
acquired to defend his principles, and unwearied 
induſtry in propagating them, are virtues which 
thine ſo conſpicuouſly in every part of his beha- 
viour, that even his enemies muſt allow him to have 
poſſeſſed them in an eminent degree. To theſe 
may be added, with equal juſtice, fuch purity and 
even auſterity of manners, as became one who aſ- 
fumed the character of a reformer ; fuch ſanQity 
of life as ſuited the doctrine which he delivered; 
and ſuch perfect diſintereſtedneſs as affords no light 
Fer of his ſincerity. Superior to all 
elhiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the elegancies 
of life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the Church to his diſ- 
eiples, remaining ſatisfied himſelf in his original 
ſtate of profeſſor in the univerſity, and paſtor of 
the town of Wittemberg, with the moderate ap- 
pointments annexed to theſe offices. His extra- 
ordinary qualities were allayed with no inconſider- 
able mixture of human frailty and human paſ- 
ſions. Thefe, however, were of fuch a nature, 
that they cannot be imputed to malevolence or 
corruption of heart, but ſeem to have taken their 
miſe from the ſame ſource with many of his virtues. 
His mind, forcible and vehement in all its opera- 
tions, rouſed by great objects, or agitated by vio- 
lent paſſions, broke out, on many occaſions, with 
lan impetuoſity which aſtoniſhes men of feebler 


- =  fpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tranquil 


| ſituation, By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſpo- 
litions to exceſs, he bordered ſometimes on what 
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was culpable, and was often betrayed into actions 
which expoſed him to cenſure. - His confidence 


that his own opinions were well founded, ap- 


proached to arrogance; his courage in aſſertin 

them, to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in adhering to 
them, to obſtinacy ; and his zeal in confuting his 
adverſaries, to rage and ſcurrility. Accuſtomed 


himſelf to conſider every thing as fubordinate to 


truth, he expected the ſame deference for it from 


other men; and, without making any allowances 


for their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth 


againſt ſuch as diſappointed him in this particular, 


a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. 
Regardleſs of any diſtinction of rank or charge, 
when his doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed all 
his adverſaries indiſcriminately, with the ſame 
rough hand; neither the royal dignity of Henry 
VIII. nor the eminent learning and abilities of 
Eraſmus, ſcreened them from the ſame groſs abuſe 
with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 


Towards the cloſe of Luther's life, though with- b 


out any perceptible diminution of his zeal or abi- 


lities, the infirmities of his temper increaſed upon 
him, ſo that he grew daily more peeviſh, more 


iraſcible, and more impatient of contradiction. 
Having lived to be a witneſs of his own amazing 
ſucceſs; to ſee a great part of Europe embrace his 


doctrines; and to ſhake the foundation of the 
papal throne, before which the mightieſt monarchs. 
had trembled, he diſcovered, on ſome occaſions, 
ſymptoms of vanity and felf-applauſe. He muſt . 


have been, indeed, more than man, if, upon con- 


templating all that he 28 5 accompliſhed, he 
this kind riſing in 


had never felt any ſentiment o 
his breaſt. 
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1 Some time before his death he felt his ſtrength 
FRY declining, his conſtitution being worn out by a t. 
1 . T multiplicity of buſineſs, added to the P 
1 abour of diſcharging his miniſterial function with h 
1 unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant tl 
1 ſtudy, beſides the compoſition of works as volu- T 
1 dy, 0 poſition o S as volu 
13 minous as if he had*enjoyed unintefrupted leiſure c. 
| Fi and retirement. His natural intrepidity did not v 
I. forſake him at the approach of death ; his laſt p 
i 1 converſation with his friends was concerning the t! 
14 happineſs reſerved for good men in a future life, al 
IR of which he ſpoke with the fervour and delight m 
1 natural to one who expected and wiſhed to enter th 
. ji ſioon upon the enjoyment of it.“ His funeral was tt 
1 celebrated by order of the Elector of Saxony with 0 
tt extraordinary pomp. He left ſeveral children by of 
| his wife Catherine Boria, who ſurvived him. cl 
1 Towards the end of the laſt century, there were in th 
ll | Saxony ſome of his deſcendants in decent and ho- cl 
i nourable ſtations. 2 de 
"it The Emperor, meanwhile, purſued the plan of H 
| diſſimulation with which he had ſet out, employ- 
ing every art to amuſe the Proteſtants, and to quiet de 
their fears and jealouſies. „ he fo 
Such events, however, ſobn occurred, as ſtag- ſo 
gered the credit which the Proteſtants had given ap 
to the Emperor's declarations. The council of ar 
Trent, though {till compoſed of a ſmall number of ea 
Italian and Spaniſh prelates, without a ſingle de- pl 
puty from many of the kingdoms which it aſſum- te: 
ed a right of binding by its decrees, being aſhamed re 
of its long inactivity, proceeded now to ſettle ar- pe 
ticles of the greateſt importance. Having begun W. 
5 ee with an 
* sleid. 362, Seck. lib, iii, 632, dec. | Nr 


+ Seck. I. iii. 651, 


Cent. 16.] The Archbiſhop of Cologne exclmmunicated 279 


with examining the: firſt and chief point in con- 
troverſy between the Church of Rome and the 


Reformers, concerning the rule which ſhould be 
held as ſupreme and deciſive in matters of faith, 


the council, by its infallible authority, determined, 
« That the books to which the deſignation of apo- 


_ cryphal hath been given, are of equal authority 


with thoſe which were. received by the Jews and 
primitive Chriſtians into the ſacred” canon; that 


the traditions handed down from the apoſtolic age, 


and preſerved in the Church, are entitled to as 
much regard as the doctrines and precepts which 
the inſpired authors have committed to writing; 
that the Latin tranſlation of the Scriptures, made 


or reviſed by St. Jerome, and known by the name 
of the Vulgate tranſlation, ſhould be read in 


churches, and appealed to in the ſchools as au- 


thentic and canonical:“ and againſt all who diſ- 


claimed the truth of theſe tenets, anathemas were 

denounced in the name and by the authority of the 

Holy Ghoſt. | | 
This diſcovery of the council's readineſs to con- 


demn the opinions of the Proteſtants, was ſoon 


followed by a ſtriking inſtance: of the Pope's re- 
ſolution to puniſh ſuch as embraced them. An 
appeal from the canons of Cologne againſt their 
archbiſhop having. been carried to Rome, Paul. 


eagerly ſeized on that opportunity, both of dif- 


playing the extent of his own authority; and of 
teaching the German eccleſiaſtics the danger of 
revolting from the eſtabliſhed Church. -As no 
perſon appeared in behalf of the archbiſhop, he 
was held to be convicted of the crime of hereſy, | 
and a papal bull was iſſued, depriving him of his 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, inflicting on him the fen- 


tence of excommunication, and abſolving his ſub- 


jects 
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jects from the oath. of allegiance which they had 
taken to him as their civil ſuperio . 


Upon this freſh revival of the Proteſtants fats, 


with ſuchviolence as is natural to men rouſed from 


a falſe ſecurity, and conſcious of their having been 


deceived, the Emperor faw that now it became 
neceſſary to throw aſide the maſk, and to declare 
openly. what part he determined to act. By a 
long ſeries of artifice and fallacy, he had gained 


fo much time, that his meaſures, though not al- 


together ripe for execution, were in great for- 
wardneſs. The Pope, by his proceedings againſt 
the Elector of Cologne, as well as by the decree 
of the council, had precipitated matters into ſuch 
a ſituation, as rendered a breach between the Em- 

ror and the Proteſtants almoſt unavoidable. 


. Charleshad therefore no choice left him, but either 
to take part with them in overturning what the 


See of Rome had determined, or to ſupport the 

authority of the Church openly by force of arms. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the diet 

of the empire met at Ratiſbon- Many of the Ro- 


man Catholic members appeared there in perſon, 


but moſt of the confederates of Smalkalde, under 


-pretence of being unable to bear the expence oc- 


caſioned by the late unneceſſary frequency of fuch 
aſſemblies, ſent only deputies., The Roman Ca- 
tholic members, prompted by Weir own zeal, or 


prepared by the intrigues. of Charles, joined im- 


mediately in repreſenting that the authority of-the 
council now met at Trent ought to be ſupreme mn 
all matters of controverſy; that all Chriſtians 


ſhould ſubmit to its decrees as the infallible rule 


of their faith; and therefore they beſought him to 


exert the power with which he was inveſted, by 
the Almighty, in protecting that aſſembly, and in 
; | com- 
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Cent 1 6.] Emperor levies War againſt the Proteſtants. 283 


compelling the Proteſtants to acquieſce in its de- 
terminations. The Proteſtants, on the other 
hand, preſented a memorial, in which, after re- 
peating their objections to the council of Trent, 
they propoſed, as the only effectual method of de- 
ciding the points in diſpute, that either a free ge- 
neral council ſhould be aſſembled in Germany, or a 
national council of the empire ſhould be called; or a 
ſcle&t number of divines ſhould be appointed out 
of each party to examine and define articles of- 
faith. They mentioned the receſſes of ſeveral 
dicts favourable to this propoſition, and which had 
afforded them the preſpect of terminating all their 
differences in this amicable manner; they now 
conjured the Emperor not to depart from his for- 
mer plan, and by offering violence to their con- 
ſciences, to bring calamities upon Germany, the 
very thought of which mult fill every lover of his 
country with horror. The Emperor receiving 
this paper with a contemptuous ſmile, paid no fare 
ther regard to it. Having already taken his final 
reſolution, ànd Perceiving that nothing but force 
could compel them to acquieſce in it, he diſpatch- 
ed the Cardinal of Trent to Rome, in order to 
conclude an alliance with the Pope, the terms of 
which were already agreed on; he commanded a 
body of troops, levied on purpoſe in the Low m 
Countries, to advance towards Germany ; he gave 
commiſſions to ſeveral officers for raiſing men in 
different parts of the empire; he warned John and 
Albert of Brandenburg, that now was the proper 
time of exerting themſelves, in arder to reſcue 
their ally, Henry of Brunſwick, from captivity,* - 
The Proteſtants, in this diſagreeable ſituation, 
had recourſe to negociations. The powers to 
which they addreſſed themſelves were the ſtate of 


4 Sleid, 374. Seck. iii. 6 Venice, 
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282 Formidable Army of the Proteftaiitss © I Cent. 16, 
Venice, the Helvetic body, the kings of France 
and England; but in all theſe applications they 
were ſucceſſively diſappointed. Notwithſtanding, 
however, their ill ſucceſs in their negociations 


with foreign courts, the confederates found no 


difficulty at home, in bringing a ſufficient force 
into the field. Germany abounded at 'that time 


in inhabitants; the feudal inſtitutions, waichfub- 


ſiſted in full force, enabled the nobles to call ct 


their numerous vaſſals, and to put them in motion 
on the ſhorteſt warning; the martial ſpirit of the 


Germans, not broken or enervated by the intro- 
duction of commerce and arts, had acquired addi- 
tional vigour during the continual wars in which 
they had been employed for half a century, either 
in the pay of the Emperors, or the kings of France. 


Zeal ſeconded, on this occaſion, their native ar- 
dour. Men on whom the doctrines of the Refor- 


mation had made that deep impreſſion which ac- 


companies truth when firſt difcovered, prepared to 


maintain it with proportional vigour; and among 
a warlike people, it appeared infamous to remain 
inactive, when the defence of religion was the 
motive for taking arms. Accident combined with 
all theſe circumſtances in facilitating the levy of 
ſoldiers among the confederates. A conſiderable 


number of Germans, in the pay of France, being 


diſmiſſed by the king on the proſpect of peace 
with England, joined ina body the ſtandard of the 
Proteſtants. By fuch a concurrence of caules, 
they were enabled to aſſemble in a few weeks an 
army compoſed of ſeventy thouſand foot and fifteen 
thouſand horſe, provided with a train of one hun- 


dred and twenty cannon, eight hundred ammuni- 


tion waggons, eight thouſand beaſts of burden, 75 
; | Rx 


* Thuan, 1, 3, 68. 
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Cent. 16.] Defecion of ſome of their Body. 283 
ſix thouſand pioneers.* This army, one of the 
moſt numerous, and undoubtedly the beſt appoint- 
ed, of any which had been levied in Europe dur- 
ing that century, did not require the united effort 
of the whole Proteſtant body to raife it. The 
Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, the Princes of Anhalt, and 
the Imperial cities of Auſbourg, Ulm, and Straf- 
burg, were the only powers which contributed to- 
wards this great armament : the Electors of Co- 
logne, of Brandenburg, and the Count Palatine, 
overawed by the Emperor's threats, or deceived by 
his profeſſions, remained neuter. John Marquis 
of Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of Branden- 
burg Anſpach, though both early converts to Lu- 
theraniſm, entered openly into the Emperor's ſer- 
vice, under pretext of having obtained his promiſe 
for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion ; and 
Maurice of Saxony ſoon followed their example. 
The number of their troops, as well as the 
amazing rapidity with which they had aſſembled 
them, aſtoniſhed the Emperor, and filled him with 
the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions. He was, in- 
deed, in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a mighty 
force. Shut up in Ratiſbon, a town of no great 
ſtrength, whoſe inhabitants, being moſtly Lu- 
therans, would have been more ready to betray 
than to aſſiſt him, with only three thouſand Spa- 
niſh foot, who had ſerved in Hungary, and about 
nve thouſand Germans, who had joined him from 
different parts of the empire, he muſt have been 
overwhelmed by the approach of fuch a formidable 
army, which he could not fight, nor could he even 
hope 


* Thuan. I. i. 601. Ludovici ab Avila & Zuniga Com- 


mentariorum de Bel, Germ, lib, duo, Antw. 1630. amd. 
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284 Tardingo of the Confederates, Cent. 16, 
hope to retreat from it in ſafety. The Pope's 


troops, though in full march to his relief, had 


bardly reached the frontiers of Germany; the 


forces which he expected from the Low Countries 
had not yet begun to move, and were even far 
from being complete.“ His ſituation, however, 
called for more immediate ſuccour, nor did it 
ſeem practicable for him to wait for ſuch diſtant 
auxiliaries, with whom his junction was ſo pre- 
carious. 

But it happened fortunately for Charles, that 
the confederates did not avail themſelves of the ad- 
vantage which lay ſo full in their view. In civil 


wars, the firſt ſteps. are commonly taken with 


much timidity and heſitation. They therefore ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to him by manifeſtos, when 
they ſhould have affailed him with arms. On the 
other hand, Charles, though in ſuch a perilous 
ſituation as might have inſpired him with mode- 
rate ſentiments, appeared as inflexible and haughty 
as if his affairs had been in the moſt profperous 


fate. His only reply was to publiſh the ban of 
the empire againſt the Elector of Saxony and Land- 


grave of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all who 


ould dare to aſſiſt them. By this ſentence, the 


ultimate and moſt rigorous one which the German 
juriſprudence has provided for the puniſhment of 
traitors, or enemies to their country, they were 
declared rebels and outlaws, and deprived of every 
— which they enjoyed as members of the 
Germanic body; their goods were confiſcated; 


their ſubjects abſolved from their oath of allegi- 


ance ; and it became not only lawful but merito- 
rious to invade their territories. The nobles, and 
free cities, who framed or perfected the conſtitu- 


tion of the German government, had not been ſo 


* Sleid. 389. Avila, 8, a, negligem 


Cent. 16.] Declare War againſt the Emperor. 1 
negligent of their own ſafety and privileges as to 
truſt the Emperor with this formidable jurildiction. 
The authority of a diet of the empire ought to 

have been interpoſed before any of its members 
could be put under the ban. But Charles over- 
looked that formality, well knowing that, if his 
arms were crowned with ſucceſs, there would re- 
main none who would have either power or cou- 
rage to call in queſtion what he had done.“ 

The confederates, now perceiving all hopes 85 | 
accommodation to be at an end, had onl 
chooſe whether they would ſubmit without reſerve 
to the Emperor's will, or proceed to open hoſti- 
lities. They were not deſtitute either of public 
ſpirit or of reſolution to make the proper choice. 
A few days after the ban of the empire was: pub- 
liſhed, they, according to the cuſtom of that age, 
ſent a herald to the Imperial camp with a ſolemn 
declaration of war againſt Charles, to whom they 
no longer gave any other title than that of pre- 
tended Emperor, and renounced all allegiance, 
homage, or duty which he might claim, or which | 
they had hitherto yielded to him. $ 
The war was Carried on with various ſucceſs 

for the greater part of the campaign, when the 
perfidy of prince Maurice of Saxony, gave a de- 
cided turn in favour of the Emperor. His, view 
was manifeſtly from the firſt the increaſe of his 
dominions, which were too ſmall for his wy ak, 
mind. With this view, he had repaired to Rati 


bon in the month of May, under pretext of at- 
tending the diet; and with the moſt myſterious 
ſecrecy, concluded a treaty, in which he engaged 
to aſſiſt the e as a faithful fubject; and 

Charles, 


= 


by  Steid, 386. Du Mont Can Diplom. iv. p. 11. 314. 
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236 ia FOR, Perfidy of Mauri urice. |  [Centc 16. 
Charles, in return, ſtipulated to beſtow on him all 
the ſpoils of the Elector of Saxony, his dignities © 


as well as territories.* Hiſtory hardly records an 


treaty that can be conſidered as a more manifeſt 
violation of the moſt . powerful principles which 
ought to influence. human actions. Maurice, a 
profeſſed Proteſtant, at a time when the belief of 
religion, as well as zeal for its intereſts, took 
ſtrong poſſeſſion of every mind, binds himſelf to 
contribute his aſſiſtance towards carrying on a war 
which had manifeſtly no other object than the ex- 
tirpation of the Proteſtant doctrines. He engages 
to take arms againſt his father-in-law, and to ſtri 
his neareſt relation of his honours and dominions, 
He joins a dubious friend againſt a known bene- 
factor, to whom his obligations were both great 
and recent. Nor was the Prince who , ventured 


upon all this one of thoſe audacious politicians, 
Who, provided they can accompliſh their ends, and 


ſecure their intereſt, avowedly diſregard the moſt 
ſacred obligations, and glory in contemning what- 
ever is honourable or decent. Maurice's conduct, 
if the whole muſt be aſcribed to policy, was more 
artful and maſterly; he executed his plan in all its 
parts, and yet endeavoured to preſerve, in every 


ſtep which he took, the appearance of what was 


fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It is probable, 
from his ſubſequent behaviour, that, with regard 
to the Proteſtant religion at leaſt, his intentions 
were upright, that he fondly truſted to the Empe- 
ror's promiſes for its ſecurity, but that, according 
to the fate of all who refine too much in policy, 
and who tread in dark and crooked paths, in at- 

| tempting 
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tempting to deceive others, he himſelf was, in 
ſome degree, deceived. | | | 
His firſt care, however, was to keep the engage- 
ments into which he had entered with the Emperor 
cloſely concealed: and ſo perfect a maſter was he 
in the art of diſſimulation, that the ccnfederates,. 
notwithſtanding his declining all connections with 
them, and his remarkable aſſiduity in paying court 
to the Emperor, ſeemed to have entertained no 
ſuſpicion of his deſigns. Even the Elector of 
Saxony, when he marched at the beginning of the 
campaign to join his aſſociates, committed his 
dominions to Maurice's protection, which he, wich 
an inſidious appearance of friendſhip, readily un- 
dertook. But ſcarcely had the Elector taken the 
field, when Maurice began to conſult privately 
with the King of the Romans how to invade thoſe 
very territories, with the defence of which he was 
entruſted. Soon after, the Emperor ſent him a 
copy of the Imperial ban denounced againſt the 
Elector and Landgrave. As he was next heir to 
the former, and particularly intereſted. in prevent- 
ing ſtrangers from getting his dominions into their 
poſſeſſion, Charles required him, not only for his 
own ſake, but upon the allegiance and duty which 
he owed to the head of the empire, inſtantly to 
ſeize and detain in his hands the forfeited eſtates 
of the Elector; warning him, at the ſame time, 
that if he neglected to obey theſe commands, he 
ſhould be held as acceſſary to the crimes of his 
kinſman, and be liable to the ſame puniſhment.+ 
This artifice, which it was e Maurice 
himſelf ſuggeſted, afforded him a flimſy pretext 
for ſeizing the dominions of his friend and bene- 
| | | | factor * 
* Struyii Corp. 10466 1 Sleid. 391. Thuan, 54 TS 
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factor, which, with ſore ſacrifices to appearance, 
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cent. 16. 


he preſently put in practice. 

After this unfortunate event, the confederates, 
weakened by the deſertion of the EleQor, who was 
obliged to proceed to the defence of his dominions, 
we other cauſes, were oppreſſed by Charles on 

every ſide. The Elector of Cologne, whom, not- 
withſtanding the ſentence of excommunication 
iſſued againſt him by the Pope, Charles had 
hitherto allowed to remain in poſſeſſion of the ar- 


chiepiſcopal ſee, being now required by the Em- 


peror to ſubmit to the cenſures of the Church, this 
virtuous and diſintereſted prelate, unwilling to ex- 
poſe his ſubjects to the miſeries of war on his own 
account, voluntarily reſigned that high dignity, 

With a moderation becoming his age and charac- 
ter, he choſe to enjoy truth, together with the ex- 
ercife of his religion, in the retirement of a private 


life, rather than to diſturb ſociety by engaging in 


a doubtful'and violent ſtruggle in order to retain 
his office.“ 


In the fatal battle of Mulhauſen the“ 24th of 


April, 1547, the Elector of Saxony was taken 
_ priſoner. He was treated by the Emperor with 


the utmoſt infolence ; and, contrary to the laws 
of the empire and the faith of treaties, was brought 
to a mock trial, not before the ſtates of the em- 


pire, but before a court-martial compoſed of Spa-. 


niſn and Italian officers. - He was condemned to 
die by this unjuſt tribunal, and received the ſen- 
tence with a magnanimity, which can only be ex- 
hibited by thoſe who are actuated by the principles 
of true religion. It was his earneſt deſire to em- 
RT himſelf his fate, and +: his dominions 

untouched 


„ Sleid, 418. Thuan; lib iv. 128. 
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untouched for his pefincity ; but the tears and en- 
treaties of his wife and family prevailed over this 
reſolve, and he ſubmitted to the reſignation of his 


electoral dignity, to which was annexed the ſe- 


vere condition of remaining the Emperor's priſo- 
ner for life. The perfidious Maurice was put in 
poſſoſſion of his electoral dominions; though this 
ſacrifice was not made without reluctance by the 
ambitious Emperor, who would gladly have re- 
tained them for the aggrandizement of ſome part 
of his family. 


The unfortunate Landgrave, terrified by the 
fate of the Elector, was induced to commit himſelf 
to the Emperor's clemency ; but he too found 
hat, after the moſt ignominious ſubmiſſion, he 


was detained a priſoner contrary to the faith of 
the Emperor, expreſsly pledged to his ſon-in-law 


Maurice of Saxony, and the EleQor of Branden- 
burg: and he and the degraded EleQor of Saxony 
were Carried about and exhibited to the populace 
in all the journies of the Emperor, the melancholy 
witneſſes and ornaments of his inſolent triumph. 

The unbounded ambition of the Emperor, and 
the jealouſy and-reſentment of the Pope operated 
at this dangerous criſts for the preſervation of the 
reformed religion in Germany, * While both 


agreed that all religious diſputes ſhould be ſub- 


mitted to the general council, it was warmly de- 
bated where this council ſhould fit, at Trent, 
where it was originally convened, or at Bologna, 
whither the Pope had removed it on the pretence 


of the plague having appeared in Germany. 


* See the detail and inveſtigation of theſe tranſactions in one 
vol. iii. 
VOL. II. 8 0 


of the firſt hiſtorical works extant, Dr, Robert ſon i Charles Yo 
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When Charles found himſelf unable to overcome 
the obſtinacy of the Pope, he aſſumed to himſelf 


the ! dictating in religious matters. He 


publiſhed that ſyſtem of faith which is known 

the name of the Interim, becauſe it profeſſed: to 
contain only temporary regulations, till a free gene. 
ral council ſhould be held; and he had influence 


enough with the diet, which was fitting at Augſ- 
burg, to obtain a kind of extorted or tacit conſent 
that it ſhould be received and enforced as a gene- 


ral ſyſtem of faith throughout the German em- 


pire. 


This ſyſtem which Contained almoſt every ar- 
ticle of the popiſh tenets, though expreſſed in the 
ſofteſt words, in ſcriptural phraſes, or with ſtu- 


died ambiguity, proved equally diſguſting to Pa- 


piſts and Proteſtants. While the Lutheran di- 


vines fiercely attacked it on the one hand, the 
general of the Dominicans with no lefs vehemence 


impugned it on the other. But at Rome, as 


Joon as the contents of the Interim came to 


be known, the indignation of the courtiers and 
eccleſiaſtics roſe to the greateſt- height. They 
exclaimed againſt the Emperor's profane en- 
croachment on the ſacerdotal function, in preſum- 
ing, with the concurrence, of an aſſembly of lay- 


men, to define articles of faith, and to regulate 


modes of worſhip. They compared this raſh deed 
to that of Uzzah, who, with an unhallowed hand, 


Had touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 


tempts of thoſe Emperors, who had rendered their 
-memory deteſtable, by endeavouring to model the 
Chriſtian Church according to their pleaſure. 


They even affected to find out a reſemblance be- 


22, Publication of the lin [T Oent. 16 


\ 


tween the Emperor's conduct and that of Henry 


VIII. and expreſſed their fear of his imitating the 
* ? - example 
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Cent. 16. angel geveral Diff © ugh 
example of that apoſtate, by uſurping the title as 


well as juriſdiction belonging to the head of the 
Church. All, therefore, contended with one 
voice, that as the foundations of eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority were now ſhaken, and the whole fabric 
ready to be overturned by a new enemy, ſome po- 
erful method of defence muſt be provided; and a 
vigorous reſiſtance muſt be made, in the beginning, 
before he grew. too formidable to be oppoſed. 
The Pope, whoſe judgment was improved by 
longer experience in great tranſactions, as well as 
by a more extenſive obſervation of human affairs, 
viewed the matter with more acute diſcernment, 
and derived comfort from .the very circumſtance 
which filled them with apprehenſion. . He was 
aſtoniſhed, that a prince of ſuch ſuperior ſagacity 
as the Emperor, fhould be ſo intoxicated with a 
ſingle victory, as to imagine that he might give 
law to mankind, and decide eyen in thoſe matters, 
with regard to which they are moſt impatient of 


dominion. | | 


The Emperor, on the other hand, fond of his 
own plan, adhered to his reſolution of carrying it 
into full execution. But though the Elector Pa 
latine, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, 
influenced by the ſame conſiderations as formerly, 
ſeemed ready to yield implicit obedience to what- 
ever he ſhould enjoin, he met not every Where 
with a like obſequious ſubmiſſion. John Marquis 
of Brandenburg Anſpach, although he had taken 
part with great zeal in the war againſt the confe- 
derates of Smalkalde, refuſed to. renounce doc- 
trines which he held to be facred; and reminding 


the Emperor of the repeated promiſes which he. 


had given his Proteſtant allies, of allowing them 
the free exerciſe of their religion, he claimed, in 
1 . con- 
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conſequence of theſe, to be exempted from receiy- 
ing the Interim. Some other princes, alſo, ven- 


tured to mention the ſame ſcruples, and to plead 


the ſame indulgence. But on this, as on other 


trying occaſions, the firmneſs of the Elector of 


Saxony was moſt diſtinguiſhed, and merited, the 


| higheſt. praiſe. Charles, well knowing the au- 
thority of his example with all the Proteſtant 
party, laboured, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to 
gain his approbation of the Interim, and by em- 
pPloying ſometimes promiſes of ſetting him at li- 
berty, ſometimes threats of treating him with 


greater harſhneſs, attempted alternately to work 


upon his hopes and his fears. But he was alike 


regardleſs of both. After having declared his 


fixed belief in the doctrines of the Reformation, 
_ «6. cannot now, ſaid he, in my old age abandon 
te principles for which I early contended; nor, 


in order to procure freedom during a few declin- 
ing years, will I betray. that good cauſe, on ac- 
count of which I have ſuffered ſo much, and am 
ſtill willing. to ſuffer. Better for me to enjoy, in 
this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous men, together 


with the approbation of my own conſcience; than 


to return into the world, with the imputation and 
guilt of apoſtacy, to diſgrace and embitter the re- 
mainder of my days.” By this magnanimous re- 
ſolution, ' he ſet his countrymen a pattern of con- 
duct, ſo very different from that which the Em- 
peror wiſhed him to have exhibited to them, that 
it drew upon him freſh marks of his diſpleaſure. 


The rigour of his confinement was increaſed the 


number of his ſervants abridged ; the Lutheran 
clergymen, who had hitherto been permitted to 
attend him, were diſmiſſed; and even the books 
of devotion, which had been his chief e 
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during à tedious impriſonment, were taken 
from him.“ The Landgrave of Heſſe, his 
companion in misſortune, did not maintain the 
ſame conſtancy. His patience and fortitude 
were ſo much exhauſted by the length of his 
confinement, that, willing to purchaſe freedom 
at any price, he wrote to the Emperor, offering 
not only to approve of the Interim, but to yield 
an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his will in every 
other particular. But Charles, who knew that 
whatever courſe the Landgrave might hold, 
neither his example nor authority would prevail 
on his children or ſubjeRs to receive the Interim, 
paid no regard to his offers. He was kept confined 
as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered the cruel 
mortification of having his conduct ſet in contraſt 
with that of the Elector, he derived not the ſmalleſt 
benefit from the mean ſtep which expoſed him to 
ſuch deſer ed Cenjure. . é . Rs 
But it was from the free cities that Charles ex- 
perienced the moſt violent oppoſition. He there- 
fore proceeded, contrary to the laws of the Ger- 
man empire, to ſeize them by force, and to new 
model their conſtitutions. While theſe affairs were 
tranſacting, Paul III. expired at Rome, in 1549. 
the 16th year of his pontificate, and the 82d of 
- his age, and the Cardinal di Monte, who had been 


— 


came ſecretly jealous of the growing tyranny of the 
2 7 ;öðͤ , Jngeony 
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294 The Emperor expelled from Germany, ¶ Cent. 16. 


-which he himſelf had obtained, his firſt meaſure 
Was to proteſt in the warmeſt terms againſt the 


| wage examined there were re-debated, and the 


1552, he declared war againſt that monarch, in 
Jupport of the Proteſtant religion, Charles was 
_ Toon ignominiouſly expelled from Germany; the 


Jays an admirable writer, “had been paſſionately 


dom, who, from the wiſdom as well as piety of 


ful, expe 


unhappily had ariſen in the Church. But the ſe- 
veral Popes by whoſe authority it was called, 
had other objects in view. They exerted all their 
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Emperor; and deſirous of retaining the power 


council to be called at Trent, unleſs the ſubjects 


Proteſtants allowed a deciding voice in the council, 
His next was to conclude a ſecret treaty with 
Henry II. of France, for the purpoſe of reducing 
the Emperor; and in the beginning of March, 


council of Trent diſſolved itfelf with conſternation, 
and was not able to re-aſſemble for the ſpace of 
ten years. The convocation of this aſſembly,“ 


defired by all the ſtates and princes in Chriſten- 


prelates ng the whole body of the faith- 
ed fome charitable and efficacious en- 
deavours towards compoſing the diſſenſions which 


power or policy to attain theſe ; and by the abili- 
ties as well as addrefs of their legates, by the igno- 
rance of many of the prelates, and by the ſervility 
of the indigent Italian biſhops, acquired ſuch in- 
fluence in the council, that they dictated all its de- 
crees, and framed them not with an intention to 
reſtore unity and concord to the Church, but to 
eſtabliſh their own dominion, or to confirm thoſe 
tenets, upon which they imagined that dominion 
to be founded. Dectrines, which had hitherto 
peen admitted upon the credit of tradition alone, 
and received with ſome latitude of interpretation, 

3 1 „ „ 


were defined ,with a ſcrupulous nicety, and con- 
firmed by the ſanction of authority. Rites, Which 
had formerly been obſerved only in deference to 


cuſtom ſuppoled to be ancient, were eſtabliſned by 


the decrees of the Church, and declared to be eſ- 
ſential parts of its worſhip. The breach, inſtead 
of being cloſed, was widened and made irreparable. 
In place of any attempt to reconcile the contend- 
ing parties, a line was drawn with ſuch ſtudied 
accuracy, as aſcertained and marked out the diſtinc- 
tion between them. This ſtill ſerves to keep them 
at a diſtance 3 and, without ſome ſignal interpoſi- 
tion of Divine Providence, muſt render the fepa- 


ration perpetual.” * 


After theſe events, ſo glorious to the Proteſtant 
cauſe, the peace of religion was concluded at Paſ- 
ſau, on the ad of Augel, 1552. By this treaty 
the Landgrave was reſtored to liberty ; the Inte-- 
rim was declared null and void; and both Proteſ- 
tants and Catholics were ſecured in the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, until the meeting of a diet, 
which was to be ſummoned within ſix months, to 
determine amicably the preſent diſputes. Maurice 
did not long ſurvive to enjoy the fruits either of 
his newly acquired glory, or of his former treach-— 
ery and uſurpation. He was killed in the battle 

O 4 of 


Our knowledge of the proceedings of this aſſembly is de- 
rived from three different authors. Father Paul of Venice 
wrote kis hiſtory of the Council of Trent, while the memory 
of what had paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had been 
members of it were ſtill alive. He has expoſed the intrigues 
and artifices by which it was conducted, with a freedom and 
ſeverity which have given à deep wound to the credit of the 
council. He has deſcribed its deliberations, and explained its 
decrees, with ſuch perſpicuity and depth of thought, with ſuch 
varicus erudition and, ſuch force of reafon, as have juſtly. 
entitled his work to be placed among the moſt admired — 
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_ of Sieverhauſen, fighting againſt Albert of Bran- 
. deenburg (who had not acceded to the peace of 
| Paſſau), onthe gth of June, 1553, in the 32d year 
1 ol his age, and in the 6th after his attaining the 
BH electoral dignity. It is to be regretted, that the 
= ' degraded Elector derived no advantage from this 
= | event, The ſtates of Saxony, with that ingrati- 
_ tude and inconſiſtency which diſtinguiſhes the 
ul Proceedings of every mob, preferred the claim of 
1 Auguſtus, the brother of Maurice, by the deſcend- 
hal ants of whom the electorate is ſtill poſſeſſed, _ 
IIt was nearly three years before the troubles of 
Germany would permit a diet to be aſſembled. 
Ia the year 1555, however, this famous and ea- 
| p gerly ; 


cal compoſitions. About half a century after, the Jeſuit Pal. 
Javicini publiſhed his hiſtory of the council, in oppoſition 
to that of Father Paul, and by employing all the. forte of an 
acute and refining genius to invalidate the :redit, or to confute 
the reaſonings of his antagoniſt, he labours to »rove, by attful 
apologies for the proceedings of the council, and ſubtile inter 
pretations of its decrees, that it deliberated with impartiality, 
and decided with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spa- 
ni ſh doctor of laws, who was appointed to attend the Imperial 
ambaſſadors at Trent, ſent the biſhop of Arras a regular account 
of the tranſuctions there, explaining all the arts which the legate 
employed to influence or overawe the council. His letters have 

deen publiihed, in which he inveighs againſt the papal court 
With that alperity of cenſure, which was natural to a man whoſe 
ſituation enabled him to obſerve its intrigues thoroughly, and 
who was obliged to exert all his attention and talents in order 
to d:ſap.oint them. But whichſoever of theſe authors an in- 
telligent perion takes for his guide, in forming a judgment cons 
cerning the ſpirit of the council, he muſt diſcover fo much am- 
bition, as well as arizfice among ſome of the members, ſo much 
ignorance and corruption among others; he muſt obſerve ſuch 
a large infuhon of human policy and paſhons, wits 299 with 
ſuch a ſcanty portion of that ſimplicity of heart, fanctity of 
manners, and love of truth, which alone qualify men to deter- 
mine what doctrines are worthy of God, and what worſhip is 
acceptable to him; that he will find it no eaſy, matter to believe, 
that any extraordinary influence of the Holy Ghoſt hovered 
over this aſſembly, and dictated its decrees. 
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Cent. 16. Pract of Religion confiomed. "oh 
gerly expected diet met at 3 and was 


opened by Ferdinand, in the Emperor's name; 
and after many debates and intrigues, a receſs was 
at length framed and paſſed on the 25th of Sep- 

tember, which completely confirmed the peace of 
religion. The following are the chief articles 
which this act of legiflature contained. That 
ſuch princes and cities as have declared their 
approbation of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, ſhalt 
be permitted to profeſs the doctrine and exerciſe 
the worthip which it authorizes, without inter- 
ruption or moleſtation from the Emperor, the 
King of the Romans, or any power or perſon 
whatſoever; that the Proteſtants, on their part, 
ſhall give no diſquiet to the princes and ſtates who 
adhere to the tenets and rites of the' church of 
Rome; that, for the future, no attempt ſhall be 
made towards terminating religious differences, 
but by the gentle and pacific methods of perſuaſion 
and conference; that the Popiſh eceleſiaſtics ſhall 
claim no ſpiritual juriſdiction in ſuch ſtates as re- 
ceive the Confeſſion of Angſhurg; that ſuch as 
had ſeized the benefices or revenues of the Church, 
previous to the treaty of Paſſau, ſhall retain poſſef- 
ton of them, and be liable to no proſecution in the 


Imperial chamber on that account; that the fupreme 


civil power in every ſtate ſhall have a right to efta- 
bliſh what form of doctrine and worſhip it ſhall 
deem proper, and if any of its ſubjects refuſe to con- 
form to theſe, ſhall permit them to remove with all 
their effects whitherſoever they ſhall pleafe ; that 
if any prelate or eccleftaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon 
the Romiſh religion, he ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh 
his dioceſe or benefice, and it hall be lawful for 
thoſe in whom the right of nomination is veſted, 
to proceed immediately to an election, as if the 
= FAD $5 HT FT office 
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= _ ., "State of Hugland. [ent. 16. 
office were vacant by death or tranſlation, and to. 
"appoint a ſucceſſor of undoubted attachment to the 
ancient ſyſtem.“ | BI. 5 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting in Ger- 
many, the friends of the Reformation in England 
deplored the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, and the 
_ Almoſt total extinction of their religion ; and, ſeeing. 
before their eyes the cauſe of Popery maintained 
by the terrors of bloody perfecution, and daily 
victims brought to the ſtake, to expiate the pre- 
tended crime of hereſy, they eſteemed -the _— 
mans happy in having ſo ſucceſsfully reſiſted the 
papal * Henry VIII. whoſe perſonal vices, 
as well as his arbitrary and capricious conduct, had 
greatly retarded the progreſs of the Reformation, 
Was now no more. He was ſucceeded, in 1547, 
by his only ſon Edward VI. This amiable prince, 
whoſe early youth was crowned with a degree of 
wiſdom, ſagacity and virtue, which would have done 
honour to advanced years, gave new ſpirit and vigour 
to the Proteſtant cauſe, and was its brighteſt orna- 
ment, as well as its moſt effectual ſupport. He 
encouraged learned and pious men of foreign coun- 
tries to ſettle in England, and addreſſed a particu- 
lar invitation to Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, 
whoſe moderation added a luſtre to their other 
virtues, that, by the miniſtry and labours of theſe 
eminent men, in concert with thoſe of the friends 
of the Reformation in England, he might eſtabliſh 
the pure doctrines of Chriſtianity, = a rational 
ſyſtem of worſhip in his dominions; but his reign 
was too ſhort to accompliſh fully ſuch a glorious 
urpoſe. In the year 1553, he was taken from 
bis afflicted ſubjects, and was ſucceeded. by his 


ſiſter Mary (the daughter of Catharine of Arragon, 
D Dong hes 2 
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from whom Henry had been ſeparated by the fa- 
mous divorce) a. furious bigot to the church of. 
Rome, and a princeſs whole natural character, 
like the ſpirit of her religion, was deſpotic and 
cruel. He impoſed anew the tyrannical yoke of. 
Rome upon the people of England. Nor were 
the methods ſhe employed in the cauſe of ſuper- 
es better than the cauſe itſelf, or tempered 
by any ſentiments of equity or compaſſion. The 
moſt excruciating tortures, and death in the moſt 
ſhocking forms, awaited thoſe who oppoſed her 
will, or made the leaſt ſtand againſt the reſtora- 
tion of Popery. Among many other victims the 
learned and pious Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can 
terbury, Who had been one of the moſt illuſtrious 
inſtruments of the Reformation in England, fell a 
ſacrifice to her fury. This odious feene of perſe- 
cution was however happily concluded, in the 
year 1558, by the death of the queen, who left 
no iſſue; and as ſoon as her ſucceſſor, the-Lady 
Elizabeth, aſcended. the throne, the ſtate .of the 
country, and of the Proteſtant religion aſſumed a 
new and a pleaſing aſpect. This illuſtrious prin- 
ceſs, 2 ſentiments, counſels, and projects 
breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural ſoftneſs 
and delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigorous and 
manly ſpirit in the defence of oppreſſed conſci- 
ence and expiring liberty, broke anew the deſpotic 
yoke of papal authority, and eſtabliſhed that form 
of religious doctrine and eccleſiaſtical government 
which {till ſubſiſts in England. ä 

The ſeeds of the Reformation were very early 
ſown in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of that 
nation, who had n in Germany, during the 
religious diſputes that divided the empire. But 
the power cf the Roman Pontiff, ſupported, and 
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$68 Stats f Scotland and Treland. [Cent. 16. 
ſeconded by inhuman laws and repeated execu- 
tions, choked for many years theſe tender ſeeds, 
and prevented their taking root. The firſt and 
moſt eminent oppofer of the papal juriſdiction 

Was John Knox, a diſciple of Calbin, whoſe elo- 

ucnce was perſuaſive, and whoſe fortitude was 
zavincible, This reſolute Reformer ſet ont from 
Geneva for Scotland-in the year 1559 ; and; ina 
very ſhort ſpace of time, inſpired the people, by 
Bis 7 exhortations and his public diſcourſes, 

with ſuch a violent averſion to the ſuperſtitions of 
Rome, that the greater part of the Scotch nation 
abandoned them entirely, and aimed at nothing 
leſs than the total extirpation of Popery. 

"Phe cauſe of the Reformation underwent in 
Ireland the fame viciſſitudes and revolutions, which 
had attended it in England. When Henry VIII. 
after the abolition of the papal authority, was de- 
clared fupreme head, upon earth, of the church of 
England, George Brown, a native of England, 
and a monk of the Auguſtin order, whom that 
monarch had created, in the year 1535, archbi- 
Mop of Dublin, began to act with the utmoſt vi- 
gour in conſequence of this change in the hierar- 
chy. He purged the churches of his divceſe from 
ſuperſtition in all its various forms, pulled down 
images, deſtroyed relics, aboliſhed abfurd and ido- 
latrous rites, and, by the influence, as well as 
authority, which he poſſeſſed in Ireland cauſed the 
| king's ny to be acknowledged in that na- 

tion, Henry demonſtrated ſoon after, that this 


, Tupremacy was not a vain title; for he baniſhed 

the Monks out of that kingdom, confiſcated their 
revenues, and deſtroyed their convents. In the 
reign of Edward VI. ſtill farther progreſs was 
made in the removal of popith ſuperſtitions, ke 
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the zealous labours of archbiſhop Brown, and the 
auſpicious encouragement he granted to all who 


exerted themſelves in the cauſe: of the Reforma- 


tion. But the death of this excellent prince, and 
the acceſſion of his ſiſter to the throne, changed 
the face of things in Ireland, as it had done in 
England. The reign of Elizabeth, however, gave 
a new and deadly blow to Popery, which was 
again recovering its force, and arming itfelf once 
more with the authority of the throne; and the 
Iriſh were obliged again to ſubmit to the form of 
worſhip and diſcipline eſtabliſhed in England.“ 

The Reformation had not been long eſtabliſhed 


in Britain, when the Belgic provinces, united by a 


reſpectable confederacy, which till ſubſiſts, with- 
drew from their ſpiritual allegiance to the Pope. 
Philip 1I. King of Spain, apprehending the dan- 
ger to which the religion of Rome was expoſed 
from that ſpirit of liberty and independence whicty 
reigned 1n the inhabitants of the Low Countries, 
adopted the moſt violent meaſures to diſpel it. 
For this purpofe he augmented the number of the 
biſhops, enacted the moſt fevere laws againſt all 


innovations in matters of religion, and ere&ed} | 


that unjuſt and inhuman tribunal of the Inquiſi- 


tion, which would intimidate and tame, as he 


ſuppoſed, the manly fpirit of an oppreſſed and 
But His meaſures, in this re- 


perſecuted people. 
ſpect, were as unſucceſsful as they were abſurd'; 


his furious and intemperate zeal for the ſuperſti- 


tions of Rome accelerated their deſtruction, and 
the Papal authority, which had only been in a 
| e e critical 


dee the Life of Dr. George Brown, archbiſhop of Dublin, 
publiſhed at London in 4to. in the year 1681, and which has 
been re- printed in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, 
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critical ſtate, Was reduced, to deſperation, by the 
very. ſteps, which were deſigned to ſupport it. 
The nobility formed themſelves into an aſſocia- 
tion, in the year 1566, with a view to procure the 
repeal of theſe tyrannical and barbarous edicts; 
but their ſolicitations and requeſts being treated 
with contempt, they refolved to obtain by force, 
what they hoped to have gained from clemency 
and juſtice. They addreſſed themſelves to a free 
and an oppreſſed people, ſpurned his abuſed autho- 
rity, and with an impetuoſity and vehemence 
which were perhaps exceſſive, trampled upon 
whatever was held ſacred, or reſpectable by the 
church of Rome. To quell theſe tumults, a 
powerful army was ſent from Spain, under the 
command of the Duke of Alva, whoſe unprece-, 
dented; and ſanguinary proceedings kindled that 
long and bloody war from which the powerful re- 
public of the United Provinces derived its origin, 
conſiſtence, and grandeur. It was the heroic 
conduct of William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
ſeconded by the aſſiſtance of England and France, 
which delivered this ſtate from the Spaniſh yoke 3 2 
and no ſooner was this deliverance obtained, than 
the reformed religion, as it was profeſſed in Swit- 
zerland, was eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces ;* 
and, at the ſame time, an univerſal, toleration 
was granted to thoſe whoſe religious ſentiments 
were of a different nature, whether. they retained 
the faith of Rome, -or embraced the Reformation 
in another form, provided ſtill that they made no 
attempts againſt the authority of the government, 
or the tranquillity of the public. 
The Reformation made a conſiderable progreſs 
in n and Span ſoon. alter the rupture between 
| | ee | 


. In the Fr | 
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Luther and the Pope. In all the provinces of 


Venice, Tuſcany, and Naples, the religion of 
Rome loſt ground, and great numbers of perſons, 
of all ranks and orders, expreſſed an averſion to 
the Papal dominion. Violent and dangerous com- 
motions were conſequently excited in the king 


dom of Naples, in the year 1546, of which the. 


principal authors were Bernard Ochino and Peter 


Martyr, who, in their public diſcourſes from the 
pulpit, exhauſted all the force of their irreſiſtible 
eloquence in expoſing the enormity of the reign- 


ing ſuperſtition. Theſe tumults were appeaſed 


with much difficulty, by the united efforts of 
Charles V. and his viceroy Don Pedro di Tole- 


do. * In ſeveral places the Popes put a ſtop. to 
the progreſs of the Reformation, by letting loqſe 
the inquiſitors upon the pretended heretics, Who 


ſpread the marks of their uſual cruelty through 


the greater part of Italy. Theſe formidable mi- 


niſters of ſuperſtition put ſo many to death, and 

perpetrated, on the friends of religious liberty, 

| luch acts of oppreſſion, that moſt of the Refor- 
miſts conſulted their ſafety by a voluntary exile, 


while others returned to the religion of Rome, at 
leaſt in external appearance. But the horrors of 


the inquiſition, Which had terrified back into the 
profeſſion of Popery ſeveral Proteſtants in other 
parts of Italy, could not penetrate into the king- 
dom of Naples, nor could either the authority or 
entreaties of the Pope engage the Neapolitans to 
admit within their territories either a_ court of 
inquiſition, or even viſiting inquiſitors. 8 


The 


„See Giannone, Hiſtoire Civile du Royaume de Naples, 


tom. iv. p. 108, Vita Galcacu in Muſeo Helvetico, tom, its: 
P. 524. RAT : wg 
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The eyes of ſeveral perfons in Spain were 
opened upon the truth, not only by the ſpirit of 


inquiry, which the controverſies between Luther 


and Rome had excited in Europe, but even by 
thoſe very divines whom Charles V. had brought 


with him into Germany, to combat the pretended' 
hereſy of the Reformers. For theſe | 
tors imbibed this hereſy inſtead of refuting it, and 
. propagated it more or leſs, on their return home, 


as appears evidently from ſeveral circumſtances, “ 


But - the inquiſition, which could not gain any 


footing in the kingdotn of Naples, reigned trium- 
3 in Spain; and by racks, 
ſtakes, and other ſuch formidable inſtruments 


of perſuaſion, ſoon terrified the people back 
into Popery ; + and that kingdom ſtill deplores 


the gloomy reign of ignorance- and ſuperſtition, 


with the total extinction of civil and religious 


liberty. | 7 a 


But it was in France that the reformed religion 


underwent” the moſt cruel viciſſitudes, and felt 
moſt ſeverely the arm of civil power. The reli- 


gion of Francis I. if an abandoned profligate can 


faid to poſſeſs any religion, was of the moſt bi- 
| 11 gotted 


This appears from the unhappy end of all the eceleſiaſtics 


who had attended Charles V. and followed him into his retire- 


ment. No ſooner was the breath of this monarch extinguiſhed 
than they were put into the inquiſition, and were afterwards 


committed to the flames, or ſent to death in other forms equally - 


terrible. Such was the fate of Auguſtin Caſal, the Emperor's 
preacher ; of Conſtantine Pontius, his confeſſor; of the learn- 
ed Egedius, whom he had nominated to the biſhoprick of 
Tortoſa; of Bartholomew de Caranza, a Dominican, who had 
been confeſſor to King Philip and Queen Mary, with above 
twenty more of leſs note. All this gave reaſon to preſume 
that Charles V. died a Proteſtant. See Burnet's Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, and the book cited in the following nete. 

.+ See Geddes, his Spaniſh Martyrology, in his Miſcellaneous 
Tracts, tom, i. p. 445+ | e 


Tunbappy Srate'of Spain. [ Cent. 16. 


Spaniſh doc- 
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cent. 16. 
gotted ach , and by his zeal for the Church, he 
perhaps flattered himſelf that he could in ſome 


degree compenſate for the ſhameleſs immorality of 
his life. he flames of perſecution were lighted 


up, during his unquiet reign, through every pro- 


vince off France; and though the zeal of the 
monarch was ſometimes tempered. by the gentle 
interference of his amiable filter the 
Navarre, and the exigencies of the times, ſtill it 
occaſionally recurred with freſh vigour, as caprice 
or the dictates of his ſpiritual guide, the Cardinal 
de Tournou directed; and innumerable: martyrs, 


eminent for virtue and learning, were a; n | 


ed to tortures and to death. Ka 3 
In the mountains of Languedoc and Pines 


there ſtill exiſted ſome remains of the Vaudois, 
or Waldenſes, the miſerable remnants of the me- 


morable cruſade Which had been too ſucceſsfully 
excited againſt them. Theſe ſimple and virtuous 
people had, in 1532, formed a kind of union witk 
the retormed churches in Switzerland; but in 
1545 they wete ſelected as the victims of ſuperſti- 
tious fury. Whole villages, particularly Merin- 


dol and Cabrieres were exterminated by the Ca- 


tholics ; and fo dreadful was the ſlaughter; that it 
is even ſaid to have afflited Francis on his a. 
bed with the moſt poignant remorſ. 

The ſucceſſor of Francis, Henry II. white: mo« 
tives of policy induced him to take arms in de- 
fence of the Proteſtants of Germany, ſtill purſued 
in his own dominions the perfecuting ſyſtem of 
his father. Notwithſtanding this, the progreſs of 


the Proteſtant doctrines were rapid. Several bi- 


ſhops of the Gallican church were ſtrongly-dife 
poſed in their favour; and they were openly em- 


braced by * of Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
Lewis 


State of France. by 5; 


Queen of - 
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Lewis Prince of Condé his brother, Admiral Co- 
ligny, the Duke de Rohan, and ſome others of 
dhe nobili ty. Fd SODAS SIOTLETE Ab4s 
During the feeble minority of the ſon of Hen- 
ry, Francis II. the nation fell under the arbitrary 
1 of two inflexible bigots, the Dukes of 
Guiſe, uncles to the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots, who was wife to Francis II. Their con- 
duct, however proved ſo oppreſſive and obnoxious, 
that the famous league or conſpiracy of Amboiſe 
was formed by the Proteſtant nobles for the pur- 
poſe of wreſting the power out of the hands of 
this arrogant and intolerant family; but the plan 
being unfortunately diſcovered, the leaders barely 
eſcaped with their lives. 676 . 


% 


Charles IX, ſucceeded. Francis; and during 
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his reign, the jealouſy of the two parties, which 
had hitherto been reſtrained within moderate 
bounds, broke out into a flame. The firſt act 


of violence was the maſſacre of 1 perſons of 


the reformed Church at Vaſſy, in Champaigne, 
during the time of divine ſeruice by the Duke of 
Guiſe and his army. A violent civil war en- 
ſued, in the courſe of which the Duke of Guiſe 
Joſt his life by the hands of an aſſaſſin, and dying, 
adviſed the queen-mother to agree to the peace 
which ſoon followed, and granted to the Reformed 
the free exerciſe of their religion. An ill com- 
pacted peace ſerved but to ſmother for a fea» 
ſon the zeal of the contending parties. A ſe- 
ries of wars and perſecutions ſucceeded, Which 
would be tedious to detail. They were concluded 
at length by the fallacious treaty of 1570, which 
only ſerved to cover the diabolical project which 
Charles and the Catholic party had formed for 
en ee 
. : e ET RE OVERT mar- 
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ſuch ſpirit, that they forced the bigotted monarch 


Cent. 16.] Maſſacre of br. Bartholomew, 0% 
A marriage being concluded, in 1572,” between 
the young me of Navarre - (afterwards the fa- 
mous Henry IV.) and Margaret, the ſiſter of 


Charles IX. the Hugonots “ were invited from all 


parts of the kingdom to the celebration of the nup- 
tials. On the bloody feſtival of St. Bartholomew, 
a ſignal was given to a party of deſperate aſſaſſins, 
headed by the houſe of Guiſe, and they furiouſſy 
attacked the Hugonots in every quarter of the city. 


The firſt victim was the Admiral Coligny. The 


King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde: eſcaped- 
with difficulty by a pretended abjuration of their 
religion. The ſame tragedy was acted, by ſecret. 
orders from the king, in all the principal cities of- 
France, and upwards of 30,000 martyrs were ſa- 
crificed to ſuperſtition and intolerance. F 

The Hugonots, though diſheartened, were not 
deſtroyed by this unhappy tranſaction. They re- 
covered their ſtrength and their vigour before the 
ſucceeding campaign, and carried on the war with 


1 
- 


to grant them terms, ſtill more favourable than 
they had obtained by any former treaty. On the 


death of Charles IX. his brother, Henry III. ſuc-» ; | 
ceeded, and the neceflity of his affairs obliged him 


to grant terms very favourable to the Hugonots. 
At the inſtigation of the Pope, the Catholics now! 
formed, in contempt of the royal authority, the 

e 12, -..,. > Celebrated; 


— , 


The reformed, or French Proteſtants, began to be diſtin- 
tuiſned by this appellation about 1361. The term is derived, 
according to ſome, from a gate in Tours called Hugon, where _ 
it is ſaid they firſt aſſembled; and according to others, from 
the firſt Verde their original proteſt, or confeſſion of faith 
Huc nos venimus, &c. 7 7 ö ; 

+ Du Pin-paſſes over this bloody and perfidious buſineſs in 
a few words, and the manner in which he treats it ſhews a las. 
dable ſhame in that candid and generally accurate writer, 
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celebrated iMociation called the der the pto- 
feſſed object of which was tlie extirpation of he- 
reſy. This combination, however, had a further 
aim, and was in reality founded oh the ambition 
of the houſe of Guiſe to raiſe itſelf to the throne 
of France. So dangerous a combination therefore 
demanded ſome exertion on the part of the king; 
and it is only to be lamented, that he did not op- 
poſe it by more juſtifiable meaſures, He cauſed 
the two heads of the league, Henry Duke of 
Guiſe, and the Cardinal his brother, to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated at the ſtates of Blois; and ſoon after, in 
1589, he himſelf experienced the ſame fate; as he 
was approaching to lay ſiege to Paris, which was 
retained by the Catholic party, he was ſtabbed in 
his tent by an emiſſary of the leaguers, + 
The family of Valois ceaſed in Henry III. and 
the right of ſucceſſion centered in Henry of Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, who aſſumed the title of 
Henry IV. The obſtinacy of the Catholie party, 
who {till maintained the league, withheld this 
great ſtateſman and able commander for upwards, 

- . of four years from the poſſeſſion of his hereditary; 
dignities. Henry at length, however, made a fi-, 
nal ſacrifice of conſcience to ambition. He pub. 
licly abjured the reformed. religion in 1593, and 
by that ſtep gained poſſeſſion of the throne... By 
the famous edict of Nantz, which was termed # 

rpetual and inviolable edict ; he however ſecured 
to his old friends, the Hugonots, the undiſturbed 
exerciſe of dhe: religion, and perfect liberty of 
conſcience. And thus ended theſe religious diſ- 
turbances, which had divided the kingdom of 
France for 2 conſiderable part- of the he Fed 
century, * IS 
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Though the great body of Proteſtants proceeded 


with unanimity in the principal object of aboliſhing - 
the ſuperſtition / and tyranny of the church of 


Rome, there did not exiſt among them that per- 
fect harmony and conſiſtence with reſpect to doc- 


trinal points, which might be expected from per- 
ſons actuated by the love of truth, and profeſſing 
to derive their information from the ſame ſource. 

S Between the fathers of the Reformation, Luther 


and Zuinglius, there exiſted almoſt from the firſt 
a conſiderable difference of ſentiment, concerning 
the nature of the holy ſacrament. Luther reje&- 
ed the Popiſſt doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, but 
unfortunately not able to free himſelf at once 
from all the fetters of prejudice ; inſtead of wholly 
diſcarding. the abſurdity, he attempted to new- 
model it. Though he rejected the opinion of the 
entire change of the elements by conſecration, he 
held nevertheleſs that the body and blood of Chriſt . 
are {till materially preſent in the conſecrated ele- 
ments; and this union of the body and blood of 
Chriſt with the bread and wine, is by the Lutheran 
church expreſſed by the intermediate term Con- 
ſubſtantiation. Carloſtadius, who was originally 


the coadjutor of Luther in the univerſity of Wit= /  / . 


temberg, and Zuinglius the celebrated Swifs re- 
former, began their miffion under more favourable 
circumſtances than Luther, and they adopted a 
ſyſtem, which in their opinion was more conſiſt. 
ent both with ſcripture and reaſon. They conſi- 
dered the conſecrated elements merely as figures or 
ſymbols of the abſent body of Chriit, and regarded 
the rite itſelf as intended. chiefly to preſerve in our 
minds a pious remembrance of the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, and a ſenſe of our obligations to fulfil the 
Goſpel- covenant, A 'real, though ſpiritual pre- 

x lence 


3o Lutherans and Calviniffs. [Cent. 16, 
ſence was acknowledged by Calvin, and his doc. 
trine by his perſeverance and induſtry ſeems at 
- Jength to have triumphed over ruft other in moſt 
of the reformed churches. S175 

Other diſputes aroſe between the followers of 
Takther and Calvin, concerning the nature of the 
divine decrees reſpecting man's ſalvation. The 

latter it is well-known maintain with the utmoſt 
rigour the doctrines of election and Predeſti 
mation; _ 

The point however which proved the moſt 
el! in preventing a union between the parties 
was the form of church government. The Lu- 

- therans admitted what they eſteemed an Apoſtolical 
.. © * © ordinance, namely, a diverſity in rank and prece- 
dence among the Clergy : the Calviniſts, more 
addicted to eccleſiaſtical republicaniſm, prefer- 
red that form of government which is termed 
3 They aſſerted that no order was 


or 


Cat 


inſtituted by Chriſt ſuperior to that of Preſbyter ha 
or Paſtor. Each church is therefore under the en 
care of a miniſter or miniſters, and ruling elders, wh 
choſen from among the congregation, ſubject to un 
whom a Deacon is elected for the purpoſe of pe 
adminiſtering to the poor. An aſſembly of the pa 
Preſbyters and Elders is called a Synod, and theſe th 
are provincial, national, or ecumenical. F--.. m 
he church of England differs in ſome reſpects W. 
both from the Lutheran and Calviniſtic tenets, as pe 
may eaſily be ſeen from a view of the Thirty-nine (u 
Articles, which are in the hands of almoſt by W 
1 ne 
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or THE OTHER SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN 


' THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


* 


Cauſes | for Variet 7 of Opinion among the Reformer. ö 


Anabaptiſts, or Mennonites—Antinomians—Uni- 
farians — Servetus — Socinians — Budnetans — 
Farvonians — Stancarians Zuinglians — Sche= 


wenkfeldtians—Browniſts—[Huminati—Familifts . 
mſdorfians — Oftandrians — Moliniſis — Syner=. 


5 


giſis. 8 th p 
DYRIN G the ardour of ſpeculation which: 


theſe religious conteſts occaſioned, it would 
have been extraordinary, if conſidering the differ- 
ent intereſts, views, prejudices, and paſlions, by 
which mankind are uſually actuated, a perfect 
uniformity in points of doctrine and diſcipline had 


pervaded all who were deſirous of being emanci- 


pated from the yoke of Rome. In the. courſe of 
this century the Scriptures were tranſlated into al- 
moſt all the different languages of Europe, "They 
would neceffarily be read by men of different tem- 


pers, and of different attainments, and conſequently” 
(without even calling in the aid of that prinei ple 


which impels mankind to render themſelves: emi- 
nent or diſtinguiſhed) there are many motives 


which might create a difference of ſentiments in 
the moſt impartial inquirers. Religious opinions, 


however diſtant from our own, are always objects 


of reſpect and veneration. It is not therefore 
7 1 45 Wit 
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_ obſerved in this hiſtory between thoſe doctrines 
which become the eſtabliſhed. religion of different 


the eſtabliſhed creed. : 


the Reformation, certain of the diſciples of Lu- 
ther, and particularly one of the name of Muncer, 


Upper Germany, where the ſeverity of the ma- 


of their opinions was more unknown, and guard- 


for this reaſon they condemned the baptiſm of 1 


into their ſociety; the ſe& came to be diſtinguſhed 


13 . 
| 0 


with a deſign of caſting a reflection upon the au- 
thors or profeſſors of theſe opinions, but for the 
fake of order and perſpicuity, that a diſtinction is 


countries, and thoſe which are profeſſed only by 
ſmall or ſubordinate ſocieties, and that theſe ſo- 
cieties are denominated Secis, or diſſenters from 


It was obſerved that, in a very early period of 


adopted opinions in ſome inſtances apparently re- 
plete with enthuſiaſm, and on ſome occaſions 
proceeded to the diſturbance of the public tran- 
quillity. From theſe violent reformers proceeded 
the formidable ſect of the Anabaptiſts. They 
firſt made their appearance in the provinces of 


giſtrates kept them under controul. But in the 
Netherlands and Weſtphalia, where the tendency 


ed againſt with leſs care, they got admittance into 
ſeveral towns, and ſpread the infection of their 
principles. The moſt remarkable of their reli- 
ious tenets related to the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
which, as they contended, ought to be adminiſter- 
ed only to perſons grown up to years of under- 
ſtanding, and ſhould be An e not by ſprink- 
ling them with water, but by dipping them in it: 


infants, and rebaptizing all whom they admitted 


by the name of Anabaptiſts. To this peculiar 
notion concerning baptiſm, which has the appear- 
ance of being founded on the practice of the 
e . 3 TER Church 


3 eee nne Geo 


Cent. 16] | Tenets of the ele, Wy 
Church in the apoſtolic age, and contains no hing 
inconſiſtent with the peace and order of human'f6s. 
ciety, they added other principles of a moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic as well as dangerous nature. They - 
maintained that, among Chriſtians who had the 
precepts of the goſpel to direct, and the ſpirit ß 
God to guide them, the office of magiſtracy was 
not only unneceſſary, but an unlawful encroachs 
ment on their ſpiritual liberty; that the diſtine- 
tions occaſioned by birth, or rank, or wealth, bes - 
ing contrary to the ſpirit of. the goſpel,” which 
conſiders all men as equal, ſhould be entirely abo- 

lithed; that all Chriſtians, throwing: their poſſeſs” - 
ſions into one common; ſtock, ſhould live together 
in that ſtate of equality which becomes members. 
of the ſame family; that as neither the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New Teſtament, 
had impoſed any reſtraints upon men with regard 
to the number of wives which they might marry; x 
they ſhould uſe that liberty which God himſelf 
had granted to the patriarehhns. 

Such opinions, propagated and maintained with 
enthuſiaſtic zeal and boldneſs; were not long with® _ 
out producing the violent effects natural to them. 
Two Anabaptiſt prophets, John Matthias, a baker 
of Haerlem, a John Boccold, or Beükels, a4 
journeyman taylor of Leyden, poſſeſſed with the 
rage of making proſelytes, fixed their reſidence at 
Munſter, an Imperial city of Weſtphalia,” of the 
firſt rank, under the ſovereignty M its biſhop, but 
governed by its own ſenate and ronſuls. As nei- 
ther of theſe fanatics wanted che talents tequiſite 
m deſperate enterpriſes, great reſolution, the ap- 
pearance of ſanctity, bold pretenſions to inſpira- 
tion, and a confident and plauſible manner of hf, - 
courſing, they ſoon gained many converts. _— PER: 
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- theſe were Rothman, who had firſt preached: the 
Proteſtant doctrine in Munſter, and Cnipper- 
doling, a citizen of good birth and conſiderable 
_ Eminence; Emboldened by the countenance of 

ſuch diſciples, they openly taught their opinions; 
and not ſatisfied with that liberty, they made ſe- 
veral attempts, though without ſucceſs, to become 
_ maſters of the town, in order to get their ; tenets 

eſtabliſhed by public authority. At laſt, having 
ſeeretly called in their aſſociates from the neigh- 
egen, country, they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion of 
the arſenal and ſenate-houſe in the night, and 
running through the ſtreets with drawn ſwords, 
and horrible howlings, cried out alternately, ** Re- 
pent, and be baptized,” and“ Depart, ye un- 
godly.“ The ſenators, the canons, the nobility, 
together with the more ſober citizens, whether 
Papiſts or Proteſtants, terrified at their threats 


and outcries, fled in confuſion, and left the city 
under the dominion of a frantic multitude, con- 


ſiſting chiefly of ſtrangers. Nathing now remain- 
ing to overawe or cohtroul them, they ſet about 
modelling the government according to their own 
Wild ideas; and though at firſt they ſhowed ſo 
much reverence for the ancient conſtitution, as to 
ele& ſenators of their own ſect, and to appoint 


Cnipperdoling and another proſelyte conſuls, this 


was nothing more than form; for all their pro- 
ceedings were directed by Matthias, who, in the 
ſtyle, and with the authority of a prophet, uttered 
his commands, which it was inſtant death to diſ- 


\ obey, Having begun with encouraging the mul- 


titude to pillage the churches, and deface their 


ornaments ; he enjoined them to deſtroy all books. 


except the Bible, as uſcleſs or impious ; he ordered 
the eſtates of ſuch as fled to be confilcated, _ 
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ſold to the inhabitants of the adjacent country 
he commanded every man ta bring forth his gold, 
ſilver, and other precious effects, and to lay them 
at his feet; the wealth amaſſed by theſe means, 
he depoſited in a public treaſury, and named dea - 


cons to diſpenſe it for the common uſe of all. 


The members of this commonwealth being thus 
brought to a perfect equality, he commanded all 
of them to eat at tables prepared in public, and 
even preſcribed the diſhes which were to be ſerved 
up each day. Having his plan of refor» 
mation, his next care was to provide for the de- 
fence. af the city; and he took meaſures for that 
purpoſe with a prudence which favoured nothing 
of fanaticiſm. He collected large magazines 
every kind; he repaired and extended the fortiſi- 
cations, obliging every perſon without diſtinction 
to work in his turn; he formed ſuch as were ca- 
pable of bearing arms into regular bodies, and 
endeavoured to add the ſtability of diſcipline to the 
impetuoſity of enthuſiaſm. He ſent emiſſaries to 
the Anabaptiſts in the Low Countries, inviti 
them to aflemble at Munſter, which he ag! 
with the name of Mount-Sion, that they might 
ſet out to reduce all the nations of the earth 
under their dominion. He himſelf was un- 
wearied in attending to every thing neceffary for 
the ſecurity or increaſe of the ſect; animating his 
diſciples. by his own example to decline no labour, 
as well as to ſubmit to every hardſhip ; and their 
enthuſiaſtic paſſions being kept from fubliding by 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of exhortations, revelations, 
and prophecies,” they ſeemed ready to undertake 
or to fuffer any thing in maintenance of their 
opinions. 1 N 


While they were thus exoployed, the biſhop of 
Bn 9 Munter 
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Munſter having aſſembled a conſiderable army, 


advanced to beſiege the town. On his approach, 
Matthias ſallied out at the head of ſome choſen 
. troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, forced 


it, and after great flaughter returned to the city 


loaded with glory and with ſpoil. Intoxicated with 
this ſucceſs, he appeared next day brandiſhing a 
ſpear, and declared, that, in imitation of Gideon, 
he would go forth with a handful of men and 


ſmite the hoſt of the gngodly. Thirty perſons, 
whom he named, followed him without heſitation 
in this wild enterprize,, and, ruſhing on the ene- 
my with a frantic courage, were cut off to a man. 
The death of their prophet occaſioned at firſt great 
conſternation among his diſciples ; but Boccold, 


by the ſame. gifts and pretenſions which had 


ined Matthias credit, ſoon revived their ſpirits 
and hopes to ſuch a degree, that he ſucceeded the 


deceaſed prophet in the ſame abſolute direction of 


all: their affairs. As he did not poſſeſs that enter- 
priſing courage which diſtinguiſhed his predeceſſor, 


be ſatisfied himſelf with carrying on a defenſive 


war; and, without attempting to annoy the ene- 
my by ſallies, he waited for the ſuccours he ex- 
ected from the Low Countries, the arrival of 


which was often foretold and promiſed by their 


8 But though leſs daring in action than 


atthias, he was a wilder enthuſiaſt, and of more 


unbounded ambition. Soon after the death of his 
predeceſſor, having, by obſcure viſions and prophe- 


cies, prepared the multitude for ſome extraordi- 


nary event, he ſtripped himſelf naked, and march- 

ing through the ſtreets, proclaimed with a loud 
voice, That the kingdom of Zion was at hand; 

that whatever was higheſt on earth ſhould be 

brought low, and whatever was loweſt ſhould be 
EE - exalted, 
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exalted.” In order to fulfil this, he commanded 
the churches, as the moſt; lofty buildings in the 


city, to be levelled; with the ground; he degraded . 


the ſenators choſen by Matthias, and deprivinj 

Cnipperdoling of the conſulſhip, the higheſt office 
in the commonwealth, appointed him to execute 
the loweſt and moſt infamous, that of common 
hangman, to which ſtrange tranſition the other 
agreed, not only without murmuring, but with 
the utmoſt joy; and ſuch was the deſpotic rigour 


of Boccold's . adminiſtration, that he was called 


almoſt eyery day.to perform ſome duty or other of 
his wretched. function. In place of the depoſed 
ſenators, he named twelve judges, according to 
the number of tribes in Iſrael, to preſide. in all 
affairs; retaining to himſelf. the ſame authority, 
which Moſes anciently poſſeſſed as legiſlator of 
that & A’ Q tee pb 

Not ſatisfied, however, with power or titles 
which were not ſupreme, a prophet, whom he 
had gained and tutored, having called the multi- 
tude together, declared it to be the will of God, 
that John Boccold ſhould be King of Sion, and ſit 
on the throne of David. John kneeling down, ac- 
cepted of the heavenly call, which he ſolemnly 


* 
. 


proteſted had been revealed likewiſe to himfelf, 


and was immediately acknowledged as monarch 


by the deluded multitude. From that moment he 


aſſumed all the ſtate and pomp of royalty. He 
wore a crown of gold, and was clad in the richeſt 
and moſt ſumptuous garments. A Bible was car- 
ried on his one hand, a naked ſword on the other. 
A great body of guards accompanied him when he 


appeared in public. He coined money ſtamped 


with his own image, and appointed the great of- 
kcers of his houſhold and kingdom, among whom 
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Cnipperdoling was nominated: I vernor of the 
city, as a reward for his former fubmiſſion. ' 
aving now attained the height of power, Bock 


cold began to diſcover paſſions, which he had hi- 


therto reſtrained, or indulged only in ſecret. As 


the exceſſes of enthuſiaſm have been obſerved in 
every age to lead to ſenſual gratifications, the 
fame conſtitution that is ſuſceptible of the former, 


being remarkably prone to the latter, he inſtruct- 
ed the pr hets and teachers to harangue the 
people for feveral days, concerning the lawfulneſs 
and even neceſlity of taking more wives than one, 
which they aflerted to be one of the privileges 


granted by God to the faints. | When their ears 


were once accuſtomed to this licentious doctrine, 
and their paſſions inflamed with the proſpect of 
ſuch unbounded indulgence, he himfelf fet them 


aan example of uſing what he called their Chriſtian _ 


liberty, by marrying at once three wives, among 
whom the widow of Matthias, a woman of fingu- 


lar beauty, was one. As he was allured by beau - 


ty, or the love of vartety, he gradually added to 


the number of his wives, until they amounted to 
fourteen, though the widow of Matthias was the 


only one dignified with the title of Queen, or 
who ſhared with him the ſplendour and orna- 
ments of royalty. After the ae their pro- 
phet, the multitude gave them 

moſt licentious and uncontrouled gratification of 
their deſires. No man remained fatisfied with a 
fingle wife. Not to ufe their Chriſtian liberty, 
was deemed a crime. Perfons were appointed to 
fearch the houſes for young women grown up to 
maturity, whom they inſtantly compelled to marry: 
Together with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its 
infeparable attendant, was introduced, and becams 
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committed, of which the paſſions of men are ca- 
able, when reſtrained neither by the authority of 
aws nor the fenſe of decency ; and by a mon- 
ſtrous and almoſt incredible conjunction, voluptu- 
ouſneſs was engrafted on religion, and diſſolute 


riot accompatiied the auſterities of fanatical de- 


votion. The 
Meanwhile the Germafi princes were highly 
offerided at the infult offered to their dignity 
Boccold's eee ee uſurpation of royal he- 
nours ; and the profligate manners of his followers, 
which were 4 reproach to the Chriſtian names 
filled men of all profeſſions with horror. Luther, 
who had teſti fed againſt this fanatical ſpirit on its 


firſt appearance, now deeply lamented its pro- 


greſs, and having expoſed the deluſion with great 


ſtrength of argument, as well as acrimony of 


ſtyle, called loudly on all the ſtates of Germany 


to put a ſtop to a phrenzy no leſs pernicious to ſo- 
ciety, than fatal to religion. The Emperor, oc 


cupied with other cares and projects, had not 
kifure to attend to ſuch a diſtant object; but the 


princes of the empire, aſſembled by the king of 

the Romans, voted a ſupply of men and money : 
to the biſhop of Munfter, who being unable to 
keep a ſufficient army on foot, had converted the 


frege of the town into a blockade. The forces 


raiſed in conſequence of this refolution, were put 
under the command of an officer of experience, 


who approaching the town towards the end of 


fpring, in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and thirty-five, preſſed it more cloſely than fort 


merly ; but found the fortifications fo ſtrong, and 
fo diligently guarded; that he durſt not attempt an 
affault. Et was now above fifteen months ſince 
e . the 
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the . had eſtabliſhed their domi nion in 
Munſter; they had during that time undergone 


prodigious fatigue in working on the fortifications, 


and performing military duty. Notwithſtanding 
the prudent attention of their king to provide for 
their ſubſiſlence, and his frugal as well as regular 
ceconomy in their public meals, they began to feel 
the approach of famine. Several ſmall bodies of 
their brethren, who were advancing to their af. 
ſiſtance from the Low Countries, had been inter. 
cepted and cut to pieces; and, while all Germany 
was ready to combine againſt them, they had no 
oſpect of ſuccour. But ſuch was the aſcendancy 
which Boccold had acquired over the multitude, 
and ſo powerful the faſcination of enthuſiaſm, that 
their hopes were as ſanguine as ever, and they 


hearkened with implicit credulity to the viſions 


and predictions of their prophets, who affured 
them, that the Almighty would ſpeedily interpoſe, 
in order to deliver the city. The faith, however, 
of ſome few, ſhaken by the violence as length of 
their ſufferings, began to fail; but being ſuſpected 
of an inclination to ſurrender to the enemy; they 
were puniſhed with immediate death, as guilty of 
impiety in diſtruſting the power of God. One 
of the king's wives, having uttered certain words 
which implied ſome doubt concerning his divine 
| miſſion, he inſtantly called the whole number to- 
ther, and commanding the blaſphemer, as he 
called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with 
his own hands; and ſo far were the reſt from ex- 


preſſing any horror at this cruel deed, that they 


joined him in dancing with a frantic joy around 
the bleeding body of their companion. 

By this time, the beſieged endured the utmoſt 
DER of famine ; 3 but 1557 choſe rather to ſuffer 
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hardſhips, the recital of which is ſhocking to hu- 


manity, than to liſten to the terms of capitulation 


offered them by the biſhop. At laſt, a deſerter, | 


whom they had taken into their ſervice, being ei- 
ther leſs 1ntoxicated with the fumes of enthuſiaſm, 


or unable any longer to bear ſuch diſtreſs, made his 


eſcape to the enemy. He informed their general 
of a weak part in the fortifications which he had ob- 
ſerved, and aſſuring him that the beſieged, exhauſt- 
ed with hunger, and fatigue, kept watch there 


with little care, he offered to lead a party thither 
in the night. The propoſal was accepted, and a 


choſen body of troops appointed for the ſervice; 


who, ſcaling the walls unperceived, ſeized one of 


the gates, and admitted the reſt of the army. 
'Fhe Anabaptiſts, though ſurpriſed, defended them- 
{elves in the market-place with valour, heightened 
by deſpair ; but being overpowered by numbers, 
and ſurrounded on every hand, moſt of them were 
ſlain, and the remainder taken priſoners. Among 
the laſt-were the king and Cnipperdoling. The 
king, loaded with chains, was carried from city 


to city as a ſpectacle to gratify the curioſity of the 


people, and was expoſed to all their inſults. His 
{pirit, however, was not broken. or. humbled by - 
this ſad reverſe of his condition ; and he adhered 
with unſhaken firmneſs to the diſtinguiſhing tenets 


of his ſet. After this, he was brought back to 
Munſter, the ſcene of his royalty and crimes, and 


put to death with the moſt exquiſite as well as 
lingering tortures, all which he bore with aſtoniſn- 
ing fortitude, This extraordinary man, who had 


been able to acquire ſuch amazing dominion over 


the minds of his followers, and to excite *commo- 
1 . 5 tions 
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tions ſo dangerous to ſociety, was only twenty-ſix mor 
Together with its monarch, the kingdom of EXP! 
the Anabaptiſts came to an end. Their principles liter 
having taken deep root in the Low Countries, the inn 
party ſtill ſubſiſts there under the name of Menno- attri 


mites; * but by a very ſingular revolution, this ſeq, 
fo mutinous and ſanguinary at its origin, has be- 


appe 
come altogether innocent and pacific. Holding it Lak 
unlawful to wage war, or to accept of civil offices, am 
they devote themſelves entirely to the duties of mea) 
private citizens, and by their induſtry and charity is tc 
endeavour to make reparation to human fociet chur 
for the violence committed by their founders. F A the j 
ſmall number of this ſect which is ſettled in Eng- eterr 
hnd, retain its peculiar tenets concerning bap- of fi 
tiſm, but without any dangerous mixture of en- zd. 
thuſiaſm. oy: II SE ones a ma 

The Antinomians aroſe about the ſame pe- had 


riod- Their founder was John Agricola, a na- of th 
tive of Aiſleben, originally alſo a diſciple of Luther. Chri 


The ſupporters of the Popiſh doctrines deducinga and 
conſiderable portion of the arguments on which it, 0 
they reſted their defence from the doctrines of God 
the old law, this over-zealous reformer was en- nith 


couraged by the ſucceſs of his maſter to attack layin 
the very foundation of their arguments, and to de- com] 
ny that any part of the Old Teſtament was in- right 
tended as a rule of faith or of practice to the diſ- not f 
ciples of Chriſt. Thus he not only rejected the ſinee 

| e en the r 

Ant. Lambert Hortenſio auctore ap. Scardium, vol: ii. p. 298 all of 


& c. De Miſerabili Monaſterienſium Obſidione, 86; Jhellus 
Antonii Corvini ap. Scar. 31g. Annales Anabaptiſtici, a Joh. 
Henrico Ottio, 4to. Baſileæ, 1672. Cor, 'Heerſbachius Hiſt. 


Anab. edit. 1637, p. 140. 


From Mennon Simonis, a teacher of repute in Friezland. 
+ Bayle Diction, art. Anabaptiſtes. "0 | 
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moral auth6rity of even the ten ebnete 
but he and his followers conceiving ſome of the 
expreſſions in the writings of the apoſtles in too 
literal a fenſe, produced a ſyſtem, which appears 
in many reſpects ſcarcely confiſtentwith the moral | 
attributes of the Dei | 

The principal dofrines which at preſent bean this 
appellation, are ſaid to be as follow: Iſt. Fhat the 
Law ought not to be propoſed: to the people as. 
a rule of manners, nor uſed in the church as a 


means of inſtruction; and that the Goſpel alone 
is to be inculcated and explained, both in the 


churches and in the ſchools of learning. 2d. That 
the juſtification of ſinners, is an immanent and 
eternal act of God, not only preceding all acts 
of ſin, but the exiſtence of Ad ſinner. himſelf. 
3d. That juſtification: by faith, is no more than 
a manifeſtation to us of what. was done before we 
had a being. Ath. That men ought not to doubt 
of their faith, or queſtion whether they believe ins 
Chriſt. 5th.- That God ſees no ſin in believers,. 
and they are not bound to confeſs. ſin, mourn for 
it, or pray that it may be forgiven.. th. That 
God is not angry with the elect, nor does he pu- 

nith them for their ſins. 7th.” That by God's: 
laying our iniquities upon Chriſt, he became as 
completely ſinful as we, and we as completely 
righteous” as Chriſt. Sth. That believers need 
not fear either their own ſins or the ſins of others, 
ſince neither can do them any injury. th. That 
the new coyenant is not made properly with us,, 
but with Chriſt for us; ; arid that this. covenant is 
all of it a promiſe, having no conditions for us to- 

7 6 perform ;, 


® This is the opinion of moſt, Hs are YI Antinomiansz- 


though ſome ſuppoſe, with Dr, Criſp, that the elect were juſti- 


ked at the time of n.. * 
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perform; for faith, repentance, and obedience, 


are not conditions on our part, but Chriſt's; and 
that he repented,: believed, and obeyed for us. 


Toth. That ſanctification is not a proper evidence 


of eee „ 


t is not extraordinary that, while all the. dif. 


| fFerent' doctrines of the Church were deſtined to 


undergo ſo ſevere an examination, ſome of the 


opinions of Arius, and the other opponents of the 
catholic doctrine of the Trinity ſhould be revived. 
The firſt of the Reformers who diſtinguiſhed him- 
Jelf on this ſide of the queſtion was John Campa- 
nus, who before the confeſſion of Augſburg was 
preſented, began to publiſh his opinions, F About 
the {ame period Michael Servetus, a Spaniſh phyſi- 
<ian appeared on the ſame fide, and with much 
vehemence oppoſed the orthodox belief. Servetus 
was born at Villa Neuva, in the kingdom of Arra- 

on, and after a variety of adventures ſettled at 


Vienne, in Dauphine, where he applied himſelf 


ſucceſsfully to the practice of his profeſſion. Here, 
however, the enthuſiaſm of reformation invaded 


His tranquillity, and he formed the ambitious pro- 
Ject of becoming tlie head of a party. As he 


found that he had to encounter the utmoſt ſeverity 


of perſecution, if he remained at Vienne, he re- 


tired to Geneva, where the famous Calvin was 
at that time at the head of the Church, and 
where the ſtandard of religious liberty was at leaſt 
„„ TS - nominally 


4M Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. iy. p. 3%. Clark's Lives, 5. 


142. Urſinus* Body of Divinity, p. 620. Spiritual Mag. vol. 


Ai. p. 171. Criſp's Sermons, vol. i. p. 24, 29, 196, 1400 2b4, 
2298, 330. vol. ii. P. 144, 155. Saltmarſh of Free Grace, p. 92. 
Eaton's Honey-comb, p. 446. Town's Aﬀertions, p. 96. Dil» 

play of God's ſpecial Grace, p. 102. 0 FF | 
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nominally erected. * Whether jealous, as vvas inſinu- 


ated, of the reputation of Servetus, or whether actu- 
ated by an honeſt, though fanatical principle, it muſt 


be confeſſed, to the inevitable diſgrace of Calvin, 
that on this occaſion he departed from the principle 


which ſhould have diſtinguiſhed the conduct of the 
Reformed Church, and excited a violent perſecution 


- againſt the unfortunate heretic. . An accuſation of 


blaſphemy was preferred againſt him before the 
council in the year 1553, and he was committed to 
the flames as an obſtinate heretic by the very perſons 
who had themſelves eſcaped, and were now con- 


- tending againſt the unlawfulneſs of perſecution. +' 


The opinions of Servetus ſeem to have” ap- 
proached nearer to Sabellianiſm than either to 
thoſe of Arius, or the modern Socinians. He held 


that Chriſt might properly be called the Gon, ſince 


the eternal ſpirit of the Godhead was united to the 


Cc ˙ fs. 2 2. 


man Chriſt Jeſus. He held alſo that another por- 
tion of the ſame ſpirit was diffuſed through all 
nature, and directed the courſe of things, and ac- 


tuated the minds of men agreeably to the counſels 
and deſigns of the Father. He alſo rejected the 


uſe of infant baptiſm. 


The origin of Socinianiſm appears to have been 
ſome years precedent to the appearance of thoſe 


_ -. perſons from whom the feQ has derived its name. 


At a very early period of the: Reformation there 
were among the Anabaptiſts; and other ſects of re- 
formers, feveral perſons. who rejected, or who 


doubted, of the doctrine of the Trinity as profeſſed 


at that period. The opinions which were che- 
riſhed by theſe perſons were equally obnoxious to 
* It is alledged by ſome that he was ſeized at Geneya, as he 
was paſling through that city in his way to Italy, | 
+ Moſh. Cent. 16. 5 


the Catholics, the Lutherans, and Calviniſts; and 
oppoſition from a foreign enemy is generally pro- 
ductive of union in the party which is oppoſed. 
To aveid the evils which they might experience 


into Poland, which, either from its remoteneſs, or 
from the laxity of the government, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a more ſecure retreat. When arrived at the 
land of freedom, they found themſelves involved 
in the utmoſt perplexity of doctrines. Some had 
embraced the Arian ſyſtem; ſome the dectrines 
of Paul of Samoſata; and ſome of them, opinions 


About the fame period, a ſociety was formed' in 
the neighbourhood of Venice, which conſiſted of 
about forty men of letters, who held regular af- 
ſemblies, in which they diſcuſſed all the points of 
religion, and particularly thoſe relating to the 
Frinity, with the utmoſt freedom. The ſociety, 
however, being diſcovered, the members were diſ- 


By the hand of the executioner. % Foreaw to? 
One of the moſt eminent of this ſociety, Lælius 


influence the jarring opinions of the - unitarian 
ſectaries began to aſſume the appearance of a re- 
gular ſyſtem.. His viſits to Poland were indeed: 
but ſhort; but what he left undone was perfected: 
by his diſciples.. Under the protection of Io. Sie- 
nienius, palatine of Podolia, who built purpoſely 
for their uſe the city of Racow, in the diſtrict of 
Sendomur, the unitarians of Poland almoſt aſſumed 
the conſequence of an eſtabliſſied religion; and in 
the year 1574, they publiſhed a ſummary of their 

A | principles, 
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in Germany or Italy, numbers of them retired 


Which till then probably never had an exiſtence. 


perſed different ways, and ſeveral of them ſuffered. 


Socinus, eſcaped into Poland, in 1551, and by his 
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inciples, under the title of the Catechiſm or | | 


Confeſſion of the Unitarians. *. _ 

The abilities of Fauſtus Socinus, Who profeſſed 
to deduce his religious ſyſtem from the papers of 
his uncle Lælius, imparted freſh vigour to the ſo- 
ciety. He new-modelled the articles, of theis 
faith. The ancient catechiſm, which Was ne 
more than a rude and incoherent ſketeh, was alter 
ed ard improved by Socinus and the other unitarian 
doctors, and was publiſhed under the title of the 
Catechiſm of Racow. In this ſtation they en- 
joyed an undiſturbed ſeries of proſperity for ſeveral 
years, till in the beginning of the ſucceeding cen- 
tury ſome: Socinian ſtudents at Racow were fo im- 
prudent as in a paroxyſm of enthuſiaſm to break 
in pieces @ crucifix with ſtones. Such an act of 
violence excited the attention of the ſenate of Po- 
land, who cauſed: their academy to be levelled to. 
the ground, their church to be ſhut up, and their 


printing preſſes to be deſtroyed; and from that 


period, the cauſe of Socinianiſm has ſenſibly de 
clined in that part of Europe, where it firſt aſe 


ſumed an aſpect of proſperity. From Poland, the 
Socinian doctrines made their way into Tranſyl- 
vania about 1563, and were chiefly indebted for 


their ſucceſs to the addreſs and induſtry of George 
Blandratus, phyſician. to Sigiſmund the reigning: 
prince. The Socinian faith was embraced by the 
prince, and by many of the principal nobility; and: 
though the Batori, who were afterwards: choſen: 
dukes of Tranſylvania, were by no means well! 


affected to the unitarian cauſe; yet the ſect had 


acquired ſo deep a root, that it has never been en- 
= eradicated from that province, + | 
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all our knowledge of divinity muſt be derived 
from the Scriptures, | but that our natural reaſon 


is the proper interpreter of them. 2dly. They 
allowed conſiderable latitude in the eee ee | 
of Scripture to human reaſon, aſſerting that great 
| allowances mutt be made for the ſtrong. figurative 


language and oriental idioms with which theſe 


Writings abound. gdly. They denied the plenary 
| inſpiration of- this facred writers, and inſinuat- 


ed that ' miſtakes had "crept into their writings, 
Athly. Having proceeded thus far, they endeavour- 


cd to ſtrip revealed religion of every circumſtance 

not clearly intelligible by human reaſon. With 
reſpect therefore to the grand point on Which 
they differed from other Chriſtians; they altoge- 
ther denied the divinity of Chriſt, or equality with 


the Father, but admitted him to have been an ex- 


ttaordinary perſon miraculouſſy produced; and 
commiſſioned as a divine teacher, in whom the 


prophecies relating to the Meſſiah were completely 
though not literally fulfilled. They Ani alſo 
the whole hiſtory of the aſcenſion and glorifitation 
of Chriſt in its literal acceptation. Fthly. They 


held the phraſe Holy Spirit or Holy Gbolt to be 
merely a figurative mode of expreſſion to denote 


the power or energy of God. * 


Though theſe are the general outlines of the 
doctrines profeſſed by the followers. of Socinus, 


et this ſect was ſubdivided into ſeveral parties, 


who differed materially from each other with re- 


ſpect to certain articles of faith. The Budneians 


Are ſaid to have denied the miraculous conception | 
of Jeſus Chriſt. The Farvonians on the con- 
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4 nuary aſſerted, that he had been engendered or pro- 
NJ duced out of nothing before the creation of the. 
10 world. And the Stancarians allowed the media- 


# torial character of Jeſus Chriſt, which the others 


ſeem to have denied. * 
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0 Some ſects were diſtinguiſhed i in this age merely 
1 by carrying their abhorrence of the Popiſh errors 
ot further than their great leaders, Luther and Cal- 
* vin; ſuch were the followers of Zuinglius, of 
5 whom reſpectful mention has been already made. | 
oY Schewenkfeldt, a Sileſtan knight, and his dif. | 
16 ciples inverted the phraſe this is my body,” and | 


ws infiſted upon its being tranſlated and underſtood 


h « My bod is this,” that is, ſuch as this bread, 4 | 

-Þ which 1s e and conſumed: a true and real | | \ 
7 WH food, which nouriſhes, fatisfies, and delights i 

WM | the ſoul. My blood is this,” that is, its effects = 
L are fuch as thoſe f the wine, which ſtrengthens and | | 
4 refreſhes the heart. He alſo entertained very high | 

: 8 notions of the exalted nature of Chriſt, and inſiſt- [| 
75 ed on the neceſſity of divine illumination. The | 9 
| a Energici held that the euchariſt was na other than | | F 
1 the energy or virtue of Jeſus Chriſt. i 
— The Browniſts in England differed only from | 9 
4 the eſtabliſhed Church in reſpect to church govern- = 
2 ment, which they aſſerted ought to be democrati- 1 1 
* cal. The Illuminati in France and Spain ſeem | 
- only to have been diſtinguiſhed by their monkiſh 
s devotion, and belief that the whole of religion con- 

= liſted in prayer and contemplation. The Fami- 

10 liſts, or family of love in Holland, conſidered the | 

g. diſpenſation by Chriſt as imperfect, and expected 

wn a fuller revelation to be made to themſelves. The : 


x Amſdor fians 110 a contended that ſal- 
F e | 7 vation 3 
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vation was wrought by faith alone, and not by 
good works; While the Moliniſts and Synergiſſs 
were of opinion that the will of man co- operated 
with the grace of God in effecting his eternal hap- 
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Philoſophy — Copernicus and Tycho Brahe — Tha 
Stephens. : 33 


| 1 
i hemp invention of printing produced altogether 
1a new era in literature; and ſuch was the 
rapid multiplication of books after that period, 
that merely to ſpecify the authors in the depart- 
ments of theology and facred critieiſm would for 
each century require a feparate volume. It is ne- 
ceſſary therefore to confine our views within a very 
limited compaſs, and to content ourſelves with 
a brief character of only the moſt eminent au- 


thors. | 


From the complexion of the times, and from 
the mp Or tant controverſies which were 
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uitiplication of Books — Controverſial Theology 
Luther —Calvin—Melan&hon—T heidere Bexa 
 Erafmus—Sir Thomas More George Buchanan 
—Keuchlin— Ludovicus Vives —Budeus— Lipſiu. 
— Polydore Virgil — Scaliger — Reformation in 
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during this period, it will be evident that contro- 
verſial theology engaged the attention of by far 
the greater number, and the moſt eminent of the 
authors of this century. The works both of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, who are generally conſidered as 
the heads of the Reformation, are voluminous, and 
replete with learning, and ſtrong and profound ar- 
gument. But the moſt elegant fcholar, and per- 
haps the moſt amiable character among the refor- 
mers, was Philip Melancthon. He was an early 
convert to the doctrines of Luther, and continued 
his ſteady friend to the concluſion of his life. The 
character of this excellent. perſon was tinctured 
with a degree of timidity which would have ut- 
terly incapacitated him for a leader in theſe tumul- 
tuous ſcenes ; but his extenſive learning, his candid 
and impartial fpirit, united to his correct judg- 
ment, and the claſſical elegance of his ſtyle, quali- 
fied him for the part of an excellent auxiliary. 
Theodore Beza is well known as a tranſlater and 
commentator upon the Holy Scriptures.— For his 
learning and abilities he was deſervedly placed at 
the head of the univerſity of Geneva on its firſt 
inſtitution. a RY | 
Though not publicly connected with the refor- 
mers, or openly profeſſing their doctrines, no man 
in this age contributed more, indirectly, to the 
removal of error, than the celebrated Eraſmus; - _ 
ſince there was ſcarcely an opinion or practice of 
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the Romiſh Church aſſailed by Luther, which had - 


not previouſly been animadverted on, and ridicule 
by this acute and ſatirical author.“ Eraſmus was 
the illegitimate fon of a literary perſon of the name 
of Gerard, by Margaret, daughter to a phyſician 
. . 


* Robertſon's Charles V. v. il. P. 157» 
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at Gouda, whom her relations would not permit 


cathegral of Utrecht, and was afterwards forced by 
his guardians to become a regular canon in the 


monaſtery of Stein, near Ghent. He was or- 
_ dained apprieſt in 1492, at about the age of twenty - 
ſic, and was invited by the Biſhop of Cambray to 
accompany him to Rome. With the permiſ- 
ſion of his ſuperiors, Eraſmus quitted his monaſ- 
tery, went to Paris to complete his ſtudies, and 
after ſeveral journeys into Flanders, England, and 
Italy, ſettled at length at Baſil, where he continu- 
ed till that city embraced Zuinglianiſm in 1 529. 
He afterwards lived for ſome time in Friburgh, 
.  Whence he returned to Baſil, where he died in 
Literature is not only obliged to Eraſmus for 
his own admirable compoſitions, ' but for the 
revival of many of the moſt valuable of the anci- 
ent claſſics and fathers: of the Church. Few ſci- 
ences eſcaped his attention: he wrote'occaſionally 
on divinity, philoſophy, morals, rhetoric,” and 
ammar, and tranſlated the New Teſtament into 
in and ſeveral of the Greek fathers. His free 
ſtyle of writing involved him in ſeveral controver- 
ſies; and the Lutherans and the Catholies were 
equally objects of his animadverſion. His dia- 
logues are the beſt known of all his writings, and 
will be admired as a work of genius as long as 
there remains any taſte for the wit and ſpirit of 
Athens, or for the language and eloquence of an- 
cient Rome. He lived and died (I: had 0 
12 | | ; 6 


z 


e. 
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ſaid) an unworthy. member, of the Church at - 
Rome. 
Next in rler to Erafi mus, his op 8 


friend Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of Eng- - 


land, may properly be placed among the patrons 
and improvers of polite literature. More i; 


ron . 
attached o the Romiſh faith, than his friend Eraf- 


mus, this excellent ſcholar fell a victim to the bi- 
gotry and narrow pol 2 of Henry VIII. and ſuf⸗ 
fered death upon the ſcaffold the 17th 'of June, 
I 

ine to none that has been mentioned either 
in taſte or learning, it would be culpable to omit 
a tribute of applauſe to the elegant and claſſical 
George Buchanan. As an hiſtorias, his works 
will not only be reſorted to by all who are deſirous 
of uſeful information, but alſo by thoſe who with 
to form a ſtyle upon the chaſte model of Ro- 
man elegance. As a poet, he is perhaps the firſt 
among the modern imitators of the Latin claſ- 
ſics. As the friend of civil and religious liberty, 
he is intitled to a {till nobler diſtinction; nor will 
the feeble apologiſts for a weak and wicked prin- 
ceſs be able to fix a ſlander on his reputation, in 
the eyes of impartial inquirers. 

John Reuchlin, a German, ſometimes known 
by the name of Capnio, who was elevated, for his 
literary talents, from a very obſcure fation to the 
rank of a nobleman.* Ludovicus Vives, of Va- 
lencia, in Spain, Jo. Budeus, John Lipſius, Po- 
lydore Virgil, and the incomparable Scaliger, are 
alſo deſerving of much applauſe, as zealous and 
ſucceſsful promoters of uſeful learni 


Philoſophy 


* He may perhaps be conſidered as the reviver of Hebrew 
learning. 
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"Philoſophy as well as N pe unf a re- 
ormation in this century, by the publication of the 
tems of Nicholas Copernicus And Tycho Brahe. 
Thefe bold invaders of ancient prejudice had 
 fearcely leſs to encounter than Luther in the el. 
tabliſhment of the truth. SEV 
The labours of the St ephans 8 will de remem- | 
| bered . e by * admirer of the 
e | 
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State of Europe with reſpect to Religion—Popes 

Vm Clement VIII. to Clement XI. Labours of 

] the Feſuits—Diſputes between the different Or- 
ders of Monks — Efforts to reduce the Prot 

within the Pale of the Church-—Conference of 

Charity, Sc. — Perſecution in Auſtria, &.. 

War in Germany—Maffacre of Vulteliue Hau- 

doi. France Kevscation of the Edict of Nuntz 

nglund - Gunpowder Plot——Crudl Mar 

Scotland Iriſb Maffacre — Proteſtant Churches 

in America Revolution in on OT 


an Union of Churches Change of Religion in 

man Proteflants,” OLE 
I the hiſtory of the preceding century we have ſeen 

the ancient fabric of the Church, which had heen 1 
the work of ages, and erected from the ſpoils of both 
the civil and religious rights of men, in the courſe 
of a few years dilmembered, and indeed ſhaken 3 

r mo 


* 


4 f 


336 Extent of the Proteſtant Religion, '[Cent. 1. 
moſt'to its foundations. The firſt object, there- 
fore, which attracts our attention in this century, 
is the riſe and progreſs of ſeveral different and in- 
dependent churches, raiſed” ſuceeſſively upon the 
_ ruins of that of Rome, under the general and com- 

_ prehendive term of Proteſtant Churches. A 


- 


„ Under kwo e claſſes the majority of tho 
Proteſtants of Europe were comprehended. The 
firſt aſſumed the title of the Lutheran Church, in 
honour of. its great founder, the tenets of which 
have been already noticed; the ſecond included a 
number of ſmall ſocieties, differing in a few points 
of doctrine, and was termed the Retormed Church. 
Towards the beginning of this century, however, 
the. majority of the reformed churches had adopt - 
ed the opinions of Calvun r 
At the concluſion of the laſt century, the doctrines 
deaf Luther were embraced in ſeveral parts of Germas- 
ny, in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. They had 
penetrated the Upper Hungary, Tranſylvania, and 
| Poland, and were at leaſt tolerated in thoſe coun- 
tries. Calviniſm became the eſtabliſhed: religion of 
all the Swiſs Proteſtants, as well as of the Thirteen 
United Provinces, who had revolted from their Auſ- 
trian maſters, and who now-conſtitute the Dutch 
republic. The majority of the French Proteſtants 
were of the Calviniſtic perſuaſion ; and as the Lu- 
therans had ſettled in the Upper, the diſciples of 
Calvin had eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Lower 
Hungary.“ The Church of Scotland was much 
inclined to Calviniſm ; while England and Ireland 
profeſſed that moderate ſyſtem of doctrine and diſ- 
cipline,' which ſtill continues the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of thoſe kingdoms. + OBO The 


© Du Pin, Cent, 16, 
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18 The authority of the Pope ſtill extended over 
ry, a conſiderable part of Europe, and though ſome- , 
. what impaired, ſtill retained a ſufficient portion 
the W of vigour and ſtability. Of Clement VIII. and 
ns Leo XI. who governed the Romiſh Church at 


the commencement of this century, little occurs 
which is. worth recording. The Pontificate of the 
latter laſted only twenty-ſix days, and he was ſuc- 
ceeded on the 16th of May, 160g, by Camillus 
Borgheſe, who is known in the Papal annals by 
the name of Paul V. Arrogance and 1l|-temper 
were the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this Pon- 
tiff; and he ſeemed born either to reſtore the loſt 
authority of Rome, or to annihilate the power 
which it ſtill retained in the different countries of 
Europe. The imprudence of Paul had 8 Oo 


wy 


nes alienated the republic of Venice from the Popiſt 
mas | communion. The diſpute originated in two de- 
had crees, which the ſenate of Venice had enacted in 
and the year 1605, for preventing the unneceſſary erec- 
un- tion of religious houſes, and for prohibiting the 
nof ſubjects of the republic from alienating their pro- 
een WW perty for the uſe of religious fraternities, without 
\uſ- the leave of the Senate. About the ſame period 
itch it happened that two - eccleſiaſtics, accuſed of 
ants enormous crimes, were impriſoned by the orders 
Eu - of the ſenate, while it was an eſtabliſhed maxim 
s of at Rome, that eccleſiaſtical} perſons were only a- 
wer menable to the tribunal of the Church. Againſt 
uch the edits prohibiting the endowments of religious 
and houſes, the Pope vehemently proteſted by his nun- 
diſ- cio at Venice, and at the ſame time demanded that 
reli- the priſoners ſhould be dehvered into his hands, to 
1 be tried for theif crimes by eccleſiaſtical judges. 
The To theſe haughty demands the ſenate returned a 

| negative, and the Pope laid the dominions of the 

YOL, II, _ | 
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republic under an, interdi&t. The Jeſuits, and the 
other eccleſiaſtics who preſumed to publiſh the bull 


of excommunication againſt the republic, were 


baniſhed the ſtate, and preparations for war were 
making on both ſides, when an accommodation 
was effected by the mediation of Henry IV. of 
France, The Pope, on this occaſion, relinquiſh. 
ed much of his pretenſions. The priſoners were 
delivered up to the French ambaſſador ; and on the 


other hand, all the exiled eccleſiaſtics were permit. | 


ted to return to Venice, except the Jeſuits, againſt 
whom the.ſenate enacted a ſevere decree. * 


1 * 


Paul V. was ſucceeded by Gregory XV. a man 
of a milder diſpoſition; and in 1623, Urban VIII. 
of the Barberini family, aſcended the Papal throne. 
Urban was a man of learning, and a protector of 
literature. He was a judicious orator, and an ele- 
gant poet ; but an inflexible enemy to. civil and 
religious liberty. The Pontificate of U rban was 


diſtinguiſhed by the memorable revolution of Por- 


tugal, when that nation liberated themſelves from 
the yoke of Spain, and in the year 1640, placed 


John Duke of Braganza, the lawful heir, upon the 


throne. As ſoon as the new monarch of Portugal 
ſuppoſed himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed in his autho- 
rity, he diſpatched an embaſſy to the ſovereign 


Pontiff, requeſting his ſanction and confirmation. 


But, added to his own deſpotic notions, Urban 


was in ſome degree apprehenſive of the Spaniſh * 


power ; he was therefore deaf to the intreaties of 
the ſuppliant monarch, nor could he ever be per- 


ſuaded to acknowledge him as the lawful ſovereign. 


The ſucceſſor of Urban, Innocent X. was equally 


inflexible, nor could the Portugueſe obtain a ſanc- 


| | tion 
Du Pin, Cent. 17. 
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the tion from the Pope, till the concluſion of the cen a 
ull tury, when, on their accommodation with Spain, 


the reigning Pontiff condeſcended to approve the 
authority of the Braganza family, and to confirm 
the biſhops who had been appointed to the vacant; 
ſees, but who had hitherto been withheld from per- 
forming their epiſcopal functions. Innocent X. to 
the moſt profound ignorance, united the moſt 
ſhameleſs profligacy, and was the dupe of an aban- 
doned woman, with whom he lived in aeultery; 
and who, to complete the ſcandal, was his bro- 
ther's widow. x V 

During the Pontificate of Alexander VII. the 
ſucceſſor of Innocent, a diſpute unhappily com- 
menced with the court of France, which is ſaid to 
have originated from the ill- treatment experienced” 
by the French ambaſſador and his lady from the 
Pope's Corſican guards, who attacked his houſe, and 
committed ſeveral acts of violence, as was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed by the inſtigation of the nephews of 
Alexander. The Pope was, on this occaſion, 
compelled to yield to the ſpirit of Lewis XIV. 
who, notwithſtanding his pretended zeal for the 
Church, could occafianally make it bend to his 
own intereſted views. Alexander was compelled to- 
ſend his nephew to Paris, in the character of a ſup- 
pliant ; the Corſican. guards were branded with . 
infamy ; and a pillar was erected at Rome, in me- 
mory of the French monarch's triumph over the 
head of the Church, | „ po ecu tho 
The reigns of the two Clements IX. and X. 
in 1668 and 1669, were too ſhort to be diſtins | 
euiſhed by any remarkable tranſactions. They 
were ſucceeded by Innocent XI. a man of un- 
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common : abilities, | and apparently of great in tegri- 
ty. This Pontiff was alfo engaged in a warm diſ- 


pute with Lewis XIV. of France, the ſubject of 
which was the right, which is termed the regale, 
by which the French monarch, upon the death of 
a biſhop, claims the revenues of the ſee till a new 


biſhop be elected. Lewis aſſerted that every 


Church in his dominions was ſubject to the re- 
gale, while Innocent pleaded far their exemption 
from what he conſidered an uſurped claim. To 
determine a diſpute which had already extended 
to conſiderable lengths, the king, in the year 1682, 


ſummoned the famous convocation of biſhops 


which met at Paris, in order to define the rights 
of the Gallican church. In this aſſembly. it was 
determined, That the power of the Pope was 
merely ſpiritual, and did not at all extend to tem- 


poralities ; that a general council was ſuperior to 


the Pope ; that-the power of the Pope was alſo 
limited by the canons ; and that his decifions are 
nodinfallible without the conſent of the Church.”* 


ore this diſpute was completely ſettled, a freſh 
cauſe of debate aroſe between' the contending ſo- 


vereigns, concerning the right of aſylum, which 


was claimed by ambaſſadors, while they reſid- 
ed at Rome. This right of aſylum proved fre- 


quently a ſanctuary for rapine and injuſtice, and 
extended. much further than the immediate reſi- 


dence of the ambaſſador, comprehending a conſider- 


able extent of ground, which was termed a 1 "oa | 


ter. This ſhameful abuſe the reſolute Pon- 
tiff was determined to remedy, but without violat- 
ing the real privileges or actual reſidence of the 


_ ambaſſadors. To the new regulations, . | 


— 


„ Formey, vol. ii, p. 164. 
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the Marquis de Lavardin refuſed, in the name f 


Lewis, to ſubmit, while the other princes of Eu- 


rope were eaſily prevailed on to relinquiſh ſo per- 


nicious and ſo uſeleſs a privilege. In this ſtate 
matters continued till the death of Innocent. His 
immediate ſucceſſors, Alexander VIII. and Inno- 
cent XII. maintained- the ſame pretenſions. 


Time, however, which generally ſoftens and me- 


liorates the perverſe diſpoſitions of men, produced 
at length a ſuſpenſion of the conteſt. On the one 
hand, the right of aſylum' was ſuppreſſed with the 
conſent of the king; and on the other, the regale 
was admitted with ſome modifications, and the pro- 


| poſitions reſpecting the rights of the Gallican 


church, were ſoftened and explained in. private 
letters addreſſed to the Pontiff. Innocent XII. 


| who ſucceeded to the Papal chair in 1691, was a 
man of uncommon merit, and, like his predeceffor _ 
of the ſame name, ſtrenuouſly bent his mind to th 


reform of every abuſe. in his power. The Pontiff 
whoſe reign concluded this century, was Clement 


XI. His learning and liberality rendered him an 


ornament to the Church, which he deſired to go- 
vern with juſtice and moderation. N 
Whatever was laudable in the zeal of the 


Romiſh church during the courſe of this century, 


muſt, I believe, be confined to the labours of the 
Jeſuits in. China, Japan, and other Indian na- 
tions. If the. account of their converſions be not 
magnified, they had at one period obtained a con- 
ſiderable footing. in thoſe countries. In the year 
1692, the Emperor of China publiſhed a remark- 


able edit, by which he declared that the Chriſtian _ - 


religion was in no reſpe& detrimental to the inte- 


reſts of the monarch, as its enemies pretended, and 


permitted to his ſubjects an uncontrolled licence 


— 


[ * 
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\ * 
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to embrace the religion of the Goſpel. In a few 
'years afterwards, the ſame emperor ordered a mag- 
nificent church to be built for the Jefuits, within the 
Precincts of the imperial palace. © 

his flattering proſpe& was ſoon overcaſt ; and 
It is to be feared that the change muſt principally 
be attributed to the ill conduct of the miſſionaries 
themſelves. It is, not in the nature of man to 
bear with moderation the ſevere trial of proſpe- 
rity. Inſtead of acting as became the humble 
Preachers of a religion, the baſis of which is tempe- 
rance and ſelf-denial, the Jeſuits imitated the pomp 
and luxury of nobles, or even of monarchs 
themſelves ; and accuſtomed at home to take an 
active part in the politics of the nations where 
Ze were ſtationed, their imprudent interference 
with a government uncommonly deipotic „ probabiy 
contributed to that diminution of influence which 
they ſoon experienced. The downfall of the 
Chriſtian religion in Japan, was attended with ſtill 
more fatal conſequences ; a ſevere perſecution was 
excited in the year 1615, againſt the miſſionaries 


and profeſſors of that religion. The Jeſuits and 


their diſciples, by the fortitude with which they 
Tuffered the moſt excruciating torments, expiated 
in ſome degree the errors which they had com- 
mitted in the courfe of their miniſtry. The per- 
ſecution is generally aſcribed to the villainy and 
avarice of the Dutch, who perſuaded the Emperor 
of Japan that the deſign of the Jeſuits was to 
overturn his government; and to this cauſe is at- 
tributed the peculiar privileges which are allowed 
ta the ſtates of Holland, who are the only Chriſtian 


af which is now permitted ta trade with 


* 


- 


Cent. 17.) Diſputes among the Catholics. 3s 


The conduct of the Jeſuits in theſe miſſions has 
not eſcaped cenſure in other reſpects. It was aſ- 


| ſerted by the Dominicans and other adverſaries. of 
that enterpriſing order, that they extended their 


ideas of toleration to a culpable extreme, and per- 
mitted the unnatural union of the abſurdities of 
Paganiſm with the religion of the Goſpel. A long 
conteſt was ſupported upon this ſubject by the two 


contending orders; and ſucceſſive popes, as their 


intereſt or caprice dictated, approved or condemned 
the lenity which the Jeſuits had ſhewn to the Chi- 
neſe ſuperſtitions. 

This was not the only controverſy which exiſt- 
ed between the Dominicans and the order of Je- 


ſus. A tedious diſpute on the indeterminable queſ- 


tions of grace and free-will, was carried on for 

ſome years with ſufficient acrimony on both ſides. 

The Dominicans, indeed, during this century, 

waged the war of words with conſiderable vehe- 
mence, and with different adverſaries. The non- 
ſenſical debate with the Franciſcans concerning the 
immaculate conception was revived, principally in 
Spain, The controverſies with the Janſeniſt and 
Moliniſt heretics, are reſerved for another chap- 
ter. 

While the Catholics were anxiouſly employed 
in the propagation of their faith among Pagan na- 
tions, they were not inattentive to the great ob- 
ject of recalling back, within the pale of the 
Church, thoſe Who in the preceding century had 
ſeparated from it. To this end, every means, la- 
ful and unlawful, was employed. Amicable con- 
ferences were held at different periods, but all with 
the ſame ſucceſs. Two were held at Ratiſbon, in 
1601, one at Dourlach, in 1612, and one at Neu- 
bourg, in 161 5. But the moſt famous was that 
4 which 
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which was called the Conference of Charity, and 
which was held at Thorn, in Poliſh Pruſſia, in 
1645, by order of Uladiſlaws, King of Poland, 


This conference was intended to effet a complete 
union between the Romiſh, Lutheran, and Reform- 


ed Churches; but ſo many inſuperable impedi- 


ments were found, that the eminent perſons who 
_ aſſiſted at the conference, departed c 
ſatisfied with the vain attempt.“ 


ompletely diſ- 


i 


___© _ Unhappily for the peace of Europe, the mi. 
guided zeal of the Catholic party condeſcended to 


employ other means, ks inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity, as charity and perſuaſion were 


_ agreeable to it. The bigotry of the houſe of Au- 


ſtria was conſidered as a proper inſtrument for the 


execution of theſe unjuſtifiable deſigns, and Ger- 
many was once. more deſtined to be the ſeat of a 


+ religious war. Violent perſecutions were excited 


in the Auſtrian dominions, whence all thoſe of the 


82989 + SZ af” ; a 5 nne , 6 
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cape the ſword or the flames, were completely ex. 
pelled. The Bohemian Proteſtants acted with 
more ſpirit, but with equally: ill ſucceſs. The 


kingdom of Bohemia had been poſſeſſed peaceably 
by the lineal deſcendants of Ferdinand, the bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor of Charles V. till the latter years 


= 


of the Emperor Matthias, who governed that 
kingdom in conjunction with Hungary. It 75 


already ſtated that, by the treaty of Paſſau, liberty 


the beginning of this century, therefore, the Ca- 


of conſcience was extended to all the Proteſtants 


of Germany without exception, but at that period 


the term was generally ſuppoſed to apply to thoſe 
who adhered to the confeſſion of Augſburg. In 


| _  tholics 
= Formey, Moſh. &c, 
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tholics- began to infiſt that thoſe of the Calviniftic N 
erſuaſion were not included in the treaty; they _ 
careſſed the old Proteſtants, and in particular the 
houſe of Saxony, between whom and the Palati- 
nate ſome ſeeds of jealouſy were ſuppoſed to exilt. 
The Calviniſtic princes and ſtates on the other 
hand, who ſaw more clearly than the Lutherans, 
the deep deſigns of the Church of Rome, and ap- 
prehended rightly that they were only the firſt of 
the Proteſtants who were deſtined to the ſlaughter, 
formed amongſt themſelves, a league which they 
termed the Evangelical Union, and which was im- 
mediately followed by a Catholic league, at the head 


of which was the Duke of Bavaria, the profeſſed rival 
of the Elector Palatine, 


In this ſtate of things the impatience. of the | | 
Bohemians, who felt in ſome inſtances their reli- | 
gious liberties invaded, accelerated a criſis, which 
by prudent counſels might at leaſt have been e. 
ferred. - Previous to the death of the Emperor "mM 
Matthias, ſome popular tumults had broken out | 
in that kingdom; and immediately upon his de- i 
ceaſe, in 1618, they declared his nephew Ferdi- | 
nand (who alſo ſucceeded him in the empire) un- 4 
worthy of the crown, and proceeded to elect =_— 
Frederick, the Ele&or Palatine, king of Bohemia. 
Supported only by a divided and inconſtant people, 5 
and by faithleſs allies, this young prince, allured . 
by the ſplendor of a crown, too haſtily acceded to 
the raſh propoſal. The firſt events of the war 
afforded a favourable proſpe& ; but he was ſoon 3 on 
deſerted by the Prince of Tranſylvania, who hal 
with apparent earneſtneſs embarked in his caufe ; | 
andthe daſtardly and worthleſs James I. of England 
was too timid and too ſelfiſh to afford aſſiſtance to his 
unfortunate ſon-in-law. In the fatalbattle of Prague 
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Frederick not only loſt his new acquiſitions; but 
even his hereditary dominions. Ferdinand re- 
covered Bohemia, Moravia, and Sileſia. ' The 
Duke of Bavaria ſucceeded' to the palatinate, and 
the electoral dignity ; and the Elector of Saxony, 
WH who had condeſcended in this war to become an 
ET. inſtrument of the Popiſh faction, received for his 
- Seward Luſatia, as a fief of the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia.“ The unfortunate prince was reduced to 
the ſtate of a fugitive and a ſuppliant at foreign 
courts ; and the e ee of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Hungary, + were plundered of their property, 
and baniſhment was the ſmalleſt of perfonal evils 
to which the wretched ſufferers were expoſed. 
I be edict of reſtitution, iſſued by the Emperor, 
Which enjoined the Proteſtants throughout the 
empire to reſtore implicitly to the Church all the 
property of which it had been deprived ſince the 
Trot of Paſſau, juſtly. alarmed the reformed 
- Princes and ſtates; and a league was formed in 
1629, at the head of which appeared the celebrated 
Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. This ac- 
compliſhed general ſoon reſtored the affairs of the 
Proteſtants ; and completely defeated the Imperial 
army in the memorable battle of Leipſic. In the 
Fear 1632, Guſtavus loſt his life in the battle of 
utzen, though his army was victorious, He 
Had however laid ſuch a foundation. of power and 
unanimity previous to his death, that the af- 
_ _ fairs of the Proteſtants ſuffered leſs from this 
* irreparable loſs than might have been expected. 
The war was carried on with various ſucceſs for 
a ſeries of years, and at length, in 1648, was 
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In 1671, a partial perſecution was again excited in Hun. 
gary; and the remaining Proteſtants were quite extirpateds 
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concluded by the peace of Weſtphalia, by which 
the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
ſtates of Germany where it is now profeſſed, and 
the power of the Emperor and other members of 
the Germanic body was accurately defined, * x 
During this unhappy period Germany was not 
the only country which experienced the miſeries o | 
religious conteſts. In the ſmall province of Val- -. | 
teline, - in the country of the Grifons, the Refor- | 
mation had made conſiderable progrefs ; and no | 
expedient preſented itſelf to the Romiſh clergy fo | 
likely to reduce this canton under the ſpiritual | 
dominion of the Pope, as that of inviting the Spa- | 
niards, who were then in poſſeſſion. of the dutchy | 
of Milan, to aſſume. the temporal authority. In 
the attainment of this object a moſt dreadful maſ- | 
facre of the Proteſtants was perpetrated ; upwards | 
of 500 perſons fuffered in this ſmall territory,.and | 
all the ſtores of cruelty were exhauſted in the in- | 
vention of tortures. - The mouths of ſome were 
| 
| 
| 


hlled with gunpowder, which was immediately 
exploded, infants were murdered at their mothers” 
breaſts 3 and ſo complete was the flaughter, that 
the Proteſtant religion was for ever extirpated. T 
The unfortunate Vaudois had been the victims 
of perſecution during every religious war from che "#7 
thirteenth century. L 1635, they were compelled 
by the Duke of Savoy to emigrate, in the midſt of 
a ſevere winter from their native country, and 
their lands were aſſigned to the Iriſh ſoldiers wWhe 
had been baniſhed by Cromwell. Before the un- 
armed multitude however had ime to retreat, the 
inhuman tyrant let looſe upon them the dogs of 
war, and numbers were butchered in every form 
of cruelty. The capricious monarch in three 
* Puffendorf,, Moſheim, Kc. 1 Formeys 
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nant to return?“ 


It is well known that in the year 1610, the ce- 
lebrated Henry IV. of France; who with innu- 
merable blemiſhes, was certainly poſſeſſed of a 


great mind, fell a victim to the fanaticiſm of a 


ruffian named Ravillac, who ſtabbed him in his 


5 coach, as he paſſed along the ſtreet amidſt the ac- 
clamations of his fee er 
Le 


nority of his ſon Lewis XIII. the Catholic party 
gained the aſcendancy; and during the come ad- 
miniſtrations of Richlieu and Mazarin, the Hugo- 


nots were uniformly oppreſſed. They were ſuc- 


ceſſively deprived of all the ſtrong places which 
they held; the reduction of Rochelle by famine in 
1628, in the ſiege of which above two-thirds of 


the citizens periſhed, after languiſhing without 
bread for thirteen weeks, proved the termination 
of their power. In a word, the ſacred and irre- 
Vocable edict of Nantz was at length revoked by ' 
the impolitic perfidy of Lewis XIV. ; the Proteſt- 
ant churches were deſtroyed throughout the king- 
dom; the ſoldiery committed the moſt fcandalous 
. exceſſes, and, after the loſs of innumerable lives, 


Hfty thouſand of the moſt valuable and induſtrious 
citizens of France were forced into exile. T 
In England the efforts of the Catholic party 


were leſs ſucceſsful, though not leſs ftrenuous. 
They had to contend with a wiſe and well-com- 
paced effabliſhment, and with a high-ſpirited and 
As therefore open force and 


powerful people. 


* 


perſecution could not be employed, artifice and 
conſpiracy were the only engines which could be 
wielded for the extirpation of Proteſtantiſm. The 

illuſtrious Elizabeth. was ſucceeded in 1602 by 


Ham IV. [ent. 17 
years revoked his edi, and permitted the rem 


During the feeble mi- 


bigots of the 
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James 1. the ſon of the RAS 8 Queen 


of Scots, who for her attachment to Popery and 


arbitrary power, and her licentious conduct, was 


expelled the kingdom by her exaſperated ſubjects, ; 
and was afterwards beheaded in England. Born 
of a Popiſh mother, but educated by 5 Calvin- 
iſts, the hopes of all parties were elevated on the 
acceſſion of James to the throne of England; but 
the Papiſts and Calviniſts were equally diſappoint- 
ed, and James appeared a ſtrenuous ſupporter f 
the Engliſh hierarchy. In this deſperate. ſtate of 
things the 2 project that preſented itſelf to the 
atholic party, was the removal of a 
rince and a mobility who appeared ſa unfavour- 


ably diſpoſed to the re- eſtabliſhment of their tenets. 


From the period of his coronation, indeed, it is 
ſaid that deſigns had been formed for doping. 
James, and altering the ſucceſſion in ſuch a manner 
that the Romiſh religion might become once more 
predominant : but by the unanimit) of the people, 


theſe deſigns werediſconcerted.*. Depreſſed but not 5 
diſarmed, the Papiſts, in the year 1605, determined 


by one bold ſtroke to attempt the recovery of their 


Joſt authority; and this was no leſs than the de- : 


ſtruction of the king, prince of Wales, and the 
whole parliament, by nee a mine under the 
houſe where they were aſſembled. The vaults 
which were under the houſes of parliament were 
hired by ſome of the leaders of the Popiſh pa 
an immenſe quantity of gunpowder was aun e 
depoſited, and a perſon of the name of Guy Fawkes 
cheerfully devoted himſelf as the inſtrument of 
deſtruction. The tenderneſs or friendſhip of ſome 
of the party to an individual, diſconcerted the 
ſcheme. An ee letter diſcovered obs 
| whole 
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whole proceedings to the Lord Mounteagle; the 


vaults were ſearched, the powder was found, with 


the devoted bigot, who waited with a lanthorn and | 
candle, to-ſet fire to the train which in a few hours 
was to conſign himſelf, along with the enemies of 


his faith, to the judgment of eternity. ; 


Charles I. when religious difputes were 'unac- 


countably blended with civil contentions, ſuffici- 
ently revenged the Cathohes upon the church of 
England. When the Papal authority was abo- 


liſhed in England, and other countries of Europe, 
the abuſes of the Romiſh hierarchy led the miſguid- 


ed zeal of many well-diſpofed perfons to condemn 
every eſtabliſhment which retained the remoteſt re- 
femblance to that form of eccleſiaſtical government. 
The Browniſts, a conſiderable feQ, openly avowed 
theſe ſentiments in the preceding century, and at 
the beginning of this the principles of Calviniſm, 
and their ideas of church government had been 
propagated with great rapidity in England as well 
as in Scotland. The unhappy diſputes which took 


place between Charles and his parliament con- 


cerning the right of raiſing money on the people, 
proved the ſignal for the ſectaries to exclaim loudly 


for a change in the government of the church. 


The trifling and pedantic attention of Laud arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury * to petty forms and un- 
meaning ceremonies, lent a ſemblance of probabi- 
Iity to the popular clamour which was excited 
concerning the king's intention of introducing 


Popery; and his marriage with a Popiſh princeſs, 


Henrietta of France, increaſed the fuſpicion. 
When therefore the parliament proved victorious 
over the monarch, even thofe who had. been pre- 
Es | vioully 
See Macaulay's Hiſt, of England. 


The troubles which fucceeded in the. reign of | 
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viouſlywell: affected to the church. blendedin the ſame 
condemnation both Charles and his religion, and 
patiently ſubmitted to the annihilation of the Eng- 
liſh hierarchy. The corrupt views of the uſurper 
Cromwell, who aſſumed the government under 4 
title of Protector, led him to diſcountenance ever 

power but that of the military, which might en 


deavour to eſtabliſh itſelf in the ſtate. The tenets: 


of the rr pon party were warm]y embraced 
by Cromwell; and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Eng- 


land was on divided amongſt a number of diſ- 


cordant churches, whoſe only aim appeared to be 
to excel each other in e on and fanaticiſm. 
The reſtoration of Charles II. re-eſtabliſhed the 


form of church government, which had been over= - 


thrown at the death of his father; but a liberal 
toleration was {till permitted to all diſſenters who 
choſe peaceably to ſubmit to the civil govern- 
ment. 

The church in Scotland urbar 2 ſimilar 
revolution, Indeed that kingdom was firſt 'ex- 
cited to arms by the inclination of the monarch 
to impoſe upon it the epiſcopal authority. During 
the commonwealth, the preſbyterian form was 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland ; and on the return of 
Charles II. the kingdom was completely ar 
cd to the epiſcopal form of government. 

The Catholics were not tame ſpeQators of theſe: 
tranſactions, and as Ireland was the only part of 
the Britiſh dominions, which ſeemed to promiſe 
any degree of ſucceſs to their machmations, a 


number of Jeſuit miſſionaries were diſpatched thi- 


ther, as ſoon as the conteſt. between Charles and 
his parliament rendered the criſis favourable to 
their N Theſe artful W of perſecu- 

tion 
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tirely depopulated by the 
inhabitants. The tortures which were employed 
on. the occaſion would ſurpaſs all credibility, were | 
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tion were not unſocceſsful i in working on the an- 
cient prejudices of the Iriſh; A dreadful rebel- 


lion and maſſacre was excited throughout the 
| kingdom. In a few months upwards of 200, oo 
were ſacrificed. The province of Ulſter, which 


was, principally inhabited. by ae was en- 
oſs of 140,000 of its 


they not atteſted by the moſt authentic teſtimonies. 


New-born infants were committed to the flames, 


and ſome were even ripped aliye out of their mo- 
thers' wombs and burnt, many expired upon ten- 


ter hooks in lane f. torments, nd other inven- 


tions of cruelty too ſhockin e named, were 
ublicly exhibited for the 1 5 of the rabble. * 
8 army of Cromwell dat the whole king- 
dom within the ſpace of one year (1648), and gave 
to the Papal authority a blow, which in that 
iſland it has never been able to recover. 
Among the circumſtances eee to 8 
Proteſtant religion, which reſulted from the trou- 
bles in England, was the colonization of ſeveral 
large diſtricts of North America. As the differ- 
ent ſides were predominant, ſuch of the oppreſſed 
arty as were peaceably diſpoſed emigrated at dif- 
13 9 times to that diſtant continent, and planted 
a number of Proteſtant churches, which have al- 
moſt uniformly to the preſent time perſeyeed in 
the ſyſtems, of their anceſtors. _ 
The death of Charles II. once more revived 
the hopes of the Catholic party in the Bri- 
tiſh dominions; James II. an inflexible bigot, 


Kt. no manoeuvre ny PING for the introduc- 


tion 
* 5 Sr John Tewple's Rift of te Iriſh rebellion. 
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cent. 17 15 
tion of N On this occaſion the utility and 
excellence of the Engliſh hierarchy was felt and 


admitted by all. A Nice proclamation was 
iſſued by James, under the pretence of extending 


Revolution. in Eagle, . 353 


coleration ; but the true obje&t of which was s 


ace all the offices of truſt in the hands of Papiſts. 
he Proteſtant diſſenters were univerſally impoſed 
upon by this ſpecious pretence ; but the tenfperate 


ſagacity of the biſhops juſtly apprehended theintend- 


ed conſequences ; they ſtrenuoſly contended and 
petitioned againſt the proclamation; they alarmed _ 
the fears of the Proteſtants throughout the. king- 


dom. The bigotted James 'was expelled | from 5 | 


the throne in the year 1688, and his ſon-in-law, 
William Prince of Orange, was elected by the 
free voice of the people, and both the civil and 

eccleſiaſtical conſtitution was Placed upon the beſt 


and moſt liberal foundation. * 


Ages) tn the rite detiiicn of ihe Wh 


nation, the preſpyterian form of church govern- 


ment was eſtabliſhed in that country by Wil- 
liam III. and the ſame was afterwards confirmed 


by the act which effected the union of the two 


countries in 1706. 

Some faint hopes were entertained in the be- 
L of this century, while the famous Cyrillus 

ucar was at the head of the Greek church, of a 
between that and the Reformed churches 
of Euren. But this eminent patriarch being 
ſeized and ſtrangled by the machinations of the 
Jeſuits, theſe hopes were preſently, diſſipated. 7 
Several well-meant efforts were alſo made to unite 
under. one form or. OY all the Proteſtant -- 


churetes, - 


w 


* See Acherly's. 's 88 Conkiitution, 
„ * Cent. 17. art. 7. 2 
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churches. - | The moſt remarkable of the confe. 
rences which were held on this ſubject was that at 


Leipſic in 1631. Several of the Proteſtant princes, 


and moſt eminent Proteſtant divines aſſiſted at 5 | 
conference, but without any ſucceſs. 

A few changes took place in the religion of cer. 
tain ſtates of Germany towards the commence- 
ment of this century, which it may not be impro- 
per to notice. In the Landgraviate of Heſſe the 
e and the reformed, or Calviniſts, had 
| hitherto mingled in one communion ; ſome differ- 
-ences, however, ariſing between the divines, the 


_ Landgrave Maurice publicly profeſſed the reforſn- 


ed religion; and in 1605, it was introduced into 
the univerſity of Warburg, and became the pre- 
vailing religion of the ſtate. In 1614. alfo, John 
_ Sigiſmund Elector of Brandenburg: renounced 
Antheran, and embraced the reformed reli- 
5 The tenets of Calviniſm were however not 


admitted by the Elector in their full extent; thoſe 


in particular which related to predeſtination and 
divine grace he utterly rejeted. a TY 


& 


v x armey, Malls: &c. 


or L 


"CHAP. I. 


Or DOCTRINES, RITES, AND CEREMONIES. IN. 
| THE SEVENFEENTH CENTURY. 


Few Alterations in the eftabliſhed Doctrines of the 
Romiſh Church Vero Societies and Order 
Cngregation and Seminary for propagating the 

Faith Hiſitation of the Bleſſed Virgin Virgin, 
Love Fathers of the Oratory—Priefts of Miſ- 
ſion Abbey of La Trappe Dodi rines of Proteſ- 

tants Lutherans—Calviniſts Church of Enge 
land. ee TT e 


A Ta period when the Romiſh Church was in- 
11 volved in conteſts which deſtroyed its claim to 
univerſality, and almoſt endangered its very exiſt- 
ence, there was fcarcety terfure to attempt either 
improvement or alteration in the eſtabliſhed doc= 
trines or ceremonies of the Church, Fanaticiſm is, 
however, an active principle, and where it cannot 
exert itſelf in great undertakings, it will frequently 
apply with ſolicitude to leſſer objects. Where it 
cannot ,inſtitute a religion, it will found a con- 
vent; if it dares not extend its ſacrilegious hand to 
touch the eſſentials. of an eſtabliſhed form of wor- 
ſhip, it will condeſcend to the reformation of the 
monkiſh habit, or will add a new penance to the 
tedious. ritual of the monaſtery. _ _ SEE TS 
Several new ſocieties and orders were inſtituted 
in this century; but the moſt laudable of all was 
that which was formed by Gregory XV. in 1 
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236 Orders for the Propagation of the Faith. I Oent. 17, 
and termed . T he Congregation for the Propa. 


gation of Faith.” It conliſts of thirteen cardinals, 
two prieſts, one monk, and a ſecretary, Its poſ- 


— 


- « 


— 
* 


4 


ſeſſions were greatly augmented by Urban VIII. 
and by the liberality of innumerable donors. Un- 


der the patronage of this ſociety, an incredible 


number of miſſionaries have been ſent to all parts of 
the world; books of various defcriptions are pub- 
liſhed at its expence, and ſeminaries are ſupported 
for the education of miſſionaries, as well as for the 
inſtruction of Pagan yquths, who ate ſent to ſtudy 


. 


at Rome. 


J 0o this famous eſtabliſhment another was Witte;- - 
in 1 Pays by Urban VIII. under the denomination 


of „ The College for the Propagation of Faith ;" 


and this ſeminary is entirely 2 to the 


education of miſſionaries to be ſent among diſtant 


nations. The munificence and piety of. a Spaniſh 
nobleman, John Baptiſt Viles, furniſhed this in- 


ſtitution with an ample ſupport, by bequeathing 


to it his whole poſſeſſions, and his houſe, a noble 


and beautiful 
the college. 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 
A. firular ſeminary was inſtituted at Paris in 
1663.“ | „ 55 


ructure, for the immediate ufe of 


VS Not leſs commendable, either In th e rs tives or 
in the objects, was the ſociety which was inſtitut- 


ed in 1610, by St. Francis of Sales, under the un- 
couth name of The Viſitation of the Bleſſed 
Virgin;” the peculiar office of this congregation is 
the relief and ſupport of the ſick poor. Louiſa the 
Fat, a lady of diſtinction, formed a ſociety of 
« Virgins of Love,” or Daughters of Charity,” 
for the ſame purpoſe. + T „„ 
is 55 . 


Moch. + Formey. 


It is under the government of the 
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Cent. 17:] 41! Charitable Ioftitutions abuſed. 3387 


The misfortune of all charitable inſtitutions is, 
that the ſelfiſh conduct of thoſe who are entruſted 
with the management, ſeldom permits them to an- 
{wer the intentions of the founders. But howe=- 


ver the ſocieties which we have juſt enumerated 


may deſerve commendation, the increaſe of monk- 


ery, that is of indolence, of pretended celibacy, 
and all the vices which they bring along with 


them, can never excite approbation. The Fa- 


thers of the Oratory of the Holy Jeſus originated 
in 1613. with Cardinal Berule 9 and in 1632, 4 the 


Prieſts of Miſſions” were formed into a fegular 


order with the profeſſed view both of ſuperin- 
tending the feminaries for miſſionaries, and alſo 
occaſionally inſtructing the peaſantry in the Chriſ- 
tian relies Et TORT EY 
But the moſt ſingular and moſt famous order is 
that of the Reformed Bernardins, whoſe inſtitution 


may be attributed to Bouthelier de Rand, afterwards 


Abbot of La Trappe, This extraordinary perſon 
was eminent, almoſt from his infancy, for his un- 


common attainments; and at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, he publiſhed an edition of Anacreon, 


with learned annotations. The early part of his 


life, it is ſaid, was tinctured with licentiouſneſs; 
and his converſion is attributed to the following 


accident. Among other profligate connections, he 
had one with a young lady of uncommon beauty, 


whom he paſſionately loved. After a fix weeks 


abſence in the country, he returned one evening, 
and entering by a back ſtair, proceeded directly to 
the lady's apartment, without having the patience 
to inquire concerning her health, or ſituation. On 


_ -* Theſe Monks do not relinquiſh their poſſeſſions 2 775 
ing into the order, but ate excluded fromtaking any ecclehaitical 
benefices. Moſh. „%%% WO 7 1 
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entering the chamber he found it illuminated with 


tapers, and hung with black. On his approaching 
the bed, he beheld his miſtreſs in her ſhroud, dead 


* 


of the ſmall-pox,—all her beauty extinguiſhed by 

the ravages of that fatal diſtemper. From that 
moment he retired to the gloomy ſolitude ' of La 
Trappe, and ſpent the laſt forty years of bis life in 


the moſt auſtere piety. The monks of La Trappe 


are among the moſt rigid of the Romifſi orders, * 


Few alterations took place either in the creed 


Or ceremonies _of the eſtabhſhed Proteſtant 
churches, in this century, At different aſſemblies 


and ſynods their doctrines were accurately aſcer- 
- tained and defined. It may, therefore, not be im- 


proper in this place to exhibit 4 ſhort ſketch of 


theſe different ſyſtems, in addition to what was 
ſtated concerning them in the hiſtory of the pre- 


ceding century. 


4 


The Proteſtant churches in general agreed in 
rejecting the Romith doctrines relating to the 
Pope's ſupremacy, the traditions of the Church, 


tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, penance, auricular 
confeſſion, image worſhip, invocation of ſaints, 
maſſes for the dead, monaſtic vows, and the ad- 


mitting more ſacraments in the Church than 


The leading doctrines of the LUTHERAN 
church are as follow Re En 
I. That the Holy Scriptures are the only ſource 
whence we are to draw our religious ſentiments, 
whether they relate to faith or praftice. - ' | * 
II. That juſtification is the effect of faith, ex- 
cluſive of good works, and that faith. ought to 


produce good works, purely in obedience to God, 


and not in order to our juſtification = © 
* Meſh, + | 


- | 982 . . : 3 
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III. That no man is able to make ſatisfaction 
for his ſins. 


The Lutheran church is ſtrictly Epittopal in 
two kingdoms of Europe, Denmark and Sweden 
only; in other parts the ſupreme rulers. of 8 
Church are termed ſuperintendants. 


The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the CA vier, are 
comprehended in five articles. 


I. That God has choſen a certain nume in 
Chriſt to, everlaſting glory, before the founda- 
tion of the world, according to his immutable 
purpoſe, and of his free grace and love, without 


the leaſt foreſight of faith, good works, or any con- 


ditions performed by the creature : and that the 
reſt of mankind he was pleaſed to paſs by, and 
ordain them to diſhonour and wrath for their ſins, 
to the praiſe of his vindictive juſtice. 


II. That Jeſus Chriſt, by his death and ſuffer- 
ings, made an atonement * for the ſins of the, 
elect. | 


III. That 1 are totally 3 in con- 


ſequence of the fall; and by virtue of Adam's be- 


ing their public head, the guilt of his ſin was 
imputed, and a corrupt nature conveyed to all his 
poſterity : from which proceed all actual tranſ- 


greſſions; and that by fin we are made ſubject to. 


death, and all mines e ſpiritual, and 
eternal. | 5's 


IV. That all hben God has predeſtinated 


to life he is pleaſed in his appointed time, effectu- 
ally to call by his word and ſpirit, .out of that 


ſtate of fin and death, in which they are by na- 


ture, to grace and ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt. 


V. That thoſe whom God has effeCtually. alles, 
and 
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oo * Church of England. [Cent. 17. 
and ſanQified by his ſpirit, ſhall never finally fall 
J Wc a et on 
The eſtabliſhed Calviniſts adopt the Preſbyterian | 
form of government; but many ſocieties, ſuch as 
ne Independents, Anabaptiſts, &c. who generally / 
profeſs the Calviniftic doctrines, have a form and 


diſcipline peculiar to themſelves. - 


The great object of the Engliſh reforiners TOE 


to retain. the body and conſtitution of the primi- | 
tive Church, only diſcarding ſuch tenets and ſuper- 


ſtitions as had been introduced by mere human 


ger authority, ſubſequent to the Apoſtolic times. It re- 
tains, therefore, the primitive form of church go- 


vernment, as nearly as can be collected from the hiſ. 


tory of the early ages, namely, that by biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons. It allows of other offices in the 


church, ſuch as metropolitans and archdeacons, 
for the purpoſe of order and regulation; but the 


above are the only orders which it conſiders as ſa- 
- cred or apoſtolical. JJ MW DIEUEGE— 5 | 


The firſt principle which this church aſſumes 


as the groundwork of its doctrines and tenets, is 


that no article of faith ſhall be believed by any 
man, or thought neceſſary to ſalvation, which is 
not contained in thoſe canonical books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, of whoſe authority there ne- 
ver was any doubt in the Church. ng 
IIdly. It aſſerts the doctrine of a divine Trinity, 
exiſting in the unity of the Godhead as a ſcriptural 
doctrine ;- and alſo adopts all the other articles of 


» Moſheim's Ecclef. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 352. vol. iv. p. 90. Cal- 
- vin's Inſtitutions, p. 127. Aſſembly's Confeſſion - Faith, p. 
35» 36, 48, 49, 67. Charnock's Works, vol. ii. p. 1353 1354: 


Twiſſe's Works, p. 220. Dr. Edwards's Veritas Redux, p. 56. 
89, 91, 92, 319, 320, 321, 358, 384, 390, 450. Edwards on O11- 
ginal Sin, p. 13, 40, 359; 366. Broughton's Hiſtorical Library, 


vol. i. p. 196. 
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Cent. 17. Do@rines of the Church of England... | 3680 
faith which are ſet forth in the Athanaſian, the 


Nicene, and the Apoſtle's creeds. 
IIIdly. It agrees with the Calviniſts in admitting 


the doctrine of original ſin, or that original corrup- 


tion which is attached to the nature of man by the 
tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents. It alſo aſſerts the 


juſtification of man Og: 1025 atonement and 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt. 


IVchly. The efficacy and virtue of the Slots ; 


grace (which is commonly termed the ordinaj 
operation of the Holy Ghoſt) in influencing the 


wills and affections of mankind, and directing them 
to the performance of works of faith and righte- 
ouſneſs, is n contended for in the articles of 


this church. | 
Vthly. It treats of the very difficult and obſeurs 
queſtions relating to predeſtination and elec- 


tion with a becoming moderation, and reſtricts 
the favour and mercy of God to no particular ſo- 


ciety of believers. 2 
VIthly. With reſpect to the ſacraments, it a 


mits of only two, baptiſm and the Lord's ſup 5 rei 


and conſiders them merely as outward and vi 
ligns of an inward and ſpiritual grace, which is 
the conſequence and effect of faith. 


In other reſpects the church of England agrees 


with the great body of Proteſtants in rejecting the 
Romiſh ee as enumerated above. 43 
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S HAP. III. 
OF THE SEC TS WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
"  SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Fanſeniſts—— Dutetiſts——Cartefians or Cocceians— 


21 Sublapſarians and Supralapſarians— Arminians— 


Pretiſts — Facob Behmen——Puritans——Indepen- 
dents—Seekers—Ranters—Þifth Monarchy Men 
——Yuakers —— Sabbatarians —= Hattemiſts— 


_Muggletomans, &c. - 


iE fe which attracted the moſt general at 


-A tention during the courſe of this century, was 
that. of the Janſeniſts, the founder of whom was 


Cornelius Janſen, originally profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerſity of Louvain, and afterwards biſhop of 
-Ypres,in Flanders. This eminent and learned perſon 


became early attached to the writings of St. Au- 
guſtin, and had imbibed all that father's opinions 


concerning the nature of human liberty and divine 


grace. The chief labour of his life was exhauſted 
on the digeſting of theſe opinions into à regular 
treatiſe, which, in honour of his maſter, he enti- 


»tled Auguſtinus. He left the work complete at 
his death, in 1638, and ſubmitted it, by his laſt 


will, to the Holy See. The publication might 
poſſibly have paſſed with little notice, or at 
the moſt, like many other ſpeculations, might 


have enjoyed only a temporary celebrity, had 


not the imprudence of the Jeſuits, who were 


_ alarmed by an imagi attack upon their in- 
9 by an, imaginary ban" 
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fallibility, ſelected it as an object on which they 


might diſplay, their unbounded influence. The 
famous Cardinal Richlieu was not favourably diſ- 


poſed to the memory of its author, who in a for- 


mer work had condemned the politics of France, 


and uniting with the Jeſuits, procured the con- 
demnation of the work of Janſen by ſucceſſive 
bulls. Perſecution generally produces oppoſition, 


and perhaps the unpopularity of the Jeſuits might 


tend conſiderably to increaſe the diſciples of Jan- 
ſen. His doctrines were embraced by a conſider- 


able party both in France and the Netherlands, 


and had the honour to rank among their defenders 


James Boonen, Archbiſhop of Malines, Libertus 


Fromond, Anthony Arnauld, Blaiſe Paſchal, Pe- 
ter Nicholas, Paſquier du Queſnel, and many 
others of ſcarcely inferior reputation. The ut- 
molt vigilance of the Church could not exclude 


the ſpirit of Janſeniſm from penetrating the con- 


vents themſelves ; but none was ſo diſtinguiſhed 
as the female convent of Port-Royal, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. "Theſe nuns obſerved the 
ſtrict rules of the Ciſtertians ; the vale in whictr 
the convent was ſituated ſoon became the retreat of 


the Janſeniſt penitents, and a- number of little 
huts were, preſently erected within its precinas. 
After various viciſſitudes of perſecution, in 1709, 
the nuns refuſing to ſubſcribe the declaration of 
Alexander VII. the weak and intolerant Lewis 


XIV. ordered the whole building to be utterly 


demoliſhed. __ = = ; 
The principal tenets of the Janſeniſts are as 


follow: 1ſt. That there are divine precepts, 
which good men, notwithſtanding their deſire to 
obſerve them, are, nevertheleſs, abſolutely unable 
to obey ; nor has God given them that meaſure of 
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grace which is eſſentially neceſſar 
capable of ſuch obedience. * 2d. 
in this corrupt ſtate of nature, can reſiſt the in- 


to render them 


"ions: meritorious, it is not requiſite that they be 
exempt from neceſſity, but that they be free from 
conſtraint. 4th: That the Semi-pelagians err 
greatly in maintaining that the human will is en- 
dowed with 'the power of either receiving, or re- 
fiſting the aids and influences of preventing grace. 
5th.' That whoever affirms, that Jeſus Chriſt 
made expiation, by his ſufferings and death, for 
the ſins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian. * 
Phe ſeverity with which the 
treated was ſtill more unpardonaÞle in the church 
of Rome. This ſe& was indebted for its origin, 


under the title of the Spiritual Guide, in which he 
aſſerted that the perfect ſtate of a Chriſtian conſiſts 
in the repoſe of the ſoul, which is only to be ob- 


deſire that is 53 his own, that he reſigns 
"himſelf entirely to God and his influence, to 
produce in him whatever he pleaſes. By this the 
Chriſtian arrives at a pure love of God, exempt 
from all private intereſts ; he thinks of neither re- 
wards nor puniſhments ; he troubles himſelf nei- 
ther about his ſalvation nor damnation ; on the 
contrary, he beholds all objects with a perfect in- 


.v Moſh. Ecclef. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 373.379. 
ſome of the ancient ſectaries. See allo this Vol. p. 151. 


hat no perſon, 


fuence of divine grace, when it operates upon the 
mind. '3d. That, in order to render human ac- 


Quietiſts were 


or at leaſt its revival, to Michael de Molinos, a 
Spaniſh prieſt, who in 1675, publiſhed a treatiſe 


tained in a paſſive ſtate; ſo that he has no will or 


difference; and in this ſtate he cannot fin, he 


9 * . 
In moſt of their tenets the Quietiſts exactly agreed with 
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8 


ſtands in no need of any exterior divine worſhip,- 


and whatever he does it is the fame thing. 

True policy would have left this innocent 
branch of enthuſiaſm. to have been quietly embra- 
ced by the very few who could ſufficiently wean 
themſelves from all the natural propenſities, to 


conform to ſo rigid a principle; but no conſidera- 


tion of this kind, nor even the friendſhip of Inno- 
cent XI. could ſave the unfortunate prieſt from 
perſecution. He was apprehended in 1685, his - 
doctrine was condemned in ſixty-eight propoſir 
tions ; he was ſentenced to a public penance, and 
to perpetual confinement in the priſon of the in- 
quiſition, where he died in 1696, full of years and 
full of ſorrow. The perſecution was extended to 


all the diſciples of Molinos. The, elegant and 


pious Madame Guyon-was perſecuted and driven 
from city to city, and more than once committed 
to priſon: in the benevolent. Fenelon ſhe found 
an advocate, but not even his credit could ſupport 
the cauſe. E 7 5 
The philoſophy of Des Cartes, as explained and 
inculcated by John Coccius, a celebrated divine of 
Leyden, produced in this century a controverſy 


and a ſect. Coccius repreſented the whole hiſtoryx 


of the Old Teſtament as a mirror, which held 


forth an accurate view of the tranſactions and 
events that were to happen in the Church under 
the diſpenſation. of the New Teſtament, and to 


the end of-the world. He maintained that by far 
the greater part of the ancient prophecies foretold 
Chriſt's miniſtry and mediation, and the riſe, pro- 
greſs, and revolutions of the Church, not only. 


under the figure of perſons and tranſactions, büt 
in a literal manner, and. by the very fenſe of the 


words uſed. in. theſe predictions; and. laid. it down 
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366 93 Sublapſariant, Cc. 
as a fundamental rule of interpretation, that the 
words and phraſes of fcripture are to be underſtood 


in every ſenſe of which they are ſuſceptible ; or, 
in other words, that they ſignify in effect, every 


thing that they can poſſibly ſignify. 


The refinements of Calvinifm gained an aſcen- 


dancy in moſt of the Reformed Churches durin 
this age of ſpeculation; but the love of diſputation 
would not permit theſe minute inquirers to be 


perfect iy in uniſon with each other. Hence aroſe 


the diſtinction between the fublapſarians and the 


ſupralapſarians: the former aſſerted that God . 


had only permitied the firſt man to fall into tranſ- 


greſſion, without abſolutely pe- determining his 
fall; while the latter maintained that God 


had decreed from all eternity the tranſgreſſion of 
Adam, in ſuch a manner that our firſt parents 


could not poſlibly avoid this fatal event. 1 

The bold and unexpected attack of Arminius, 
produced between the jarring parties that union 
which probably might otherwiſe have been far diſ- 
tant. This ardent champion for the free- will of 


man, who had been the diſciple of Beza, and was 
latterly profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, attacked 


Without reſerve the favourite doctrines of the Cal- 


viniſts concerning predeſtination and election, 
which were again defended with ſome warmth by 
Francis Gomar, one of his colleagues. - The 
death of Arminius, did not bring the controverſy 


to a concluſion ; on the contrary, after many at- 


tempts by the moderate party among the clergy 
and the magiſtrates to reſtore tranquillity, the only 
expedient that ſeemed: likely to terminate the diſ- 


pute was the aſſembling of a general ſynod, which 
met at Dort in 1618. At this aſſembly a number 


17 -. -of 
* Moſhs 


y. Cent. 17] Perſecution of the Arminiant. 367 7 4 
he of eminent divines attended from different parts 45 
od of Germany, Switzerland, England, and Scotland. 4 
r, The Arminians were declared corrupters of true 10 
ty religion, ſchiſmatics, &. The ſupralapſarian bil 
| doctors were deſirous of impoſing their tenets on it 
n. the ſynod, but the moderation of the Britiſh di- 9 
ng vines prevented their eſtabliſhment. As uſual in- 18} 
on thoſe times of controverſy, a ſharp perſecution fol- = 
be. towed the deciſton. The ſtadtholder, Prince 1 
e Maurice, immediately impriſoned three of the 18 
he magiſtrates, who were the principal ſupporters of = 
ock the Arminian party, John Olden Barnevelt, a 18 
{- perſon highly reſpectable, both from his age and 1 
lis the fervices he had rendered to his country, Hugo = 
od Grotius, and Rumbold Hogerbeets. Barne vel 
of loſt his head on a ſcaffold, and the other two were _ 
+5 condemned to . perpetual impriſonment ;* from FE 
Fl. which however Grotius afterwards eſcaped, and. | h 
"OF took refuge in France. The Arminians were ex- 1 
n pelled from all their employments. Some years 

. afterwards, the brother and ſucceſſor of Maurice, 

of Frederick Henry, allowed them a partial tolera- 

as tion, and Epiſcopius was even permitted to open 

al a ſeminary at Amſterdam, which from time to 

. time has produced excellent ſcholars. They have 

, however been ſince expoſed to occaſional per- 

ö ſecutions, and have never riſen to any degree of 

le importance as a ſociety. Their principal doctrines 

ſy are comprehended in five articles. 1ſt. That the 

Fi: . Deity has not fixed the future ſtate of mankind, ' 

by an abſolute- unconditional decree ; but deter- 

ly mined from all eternity, to beſtow ſalvation. on 

© thoſe who he foreſaw would - perſevere. to the 

* end in their faith in Jeſus Chriſt; and to inflict 

"A _ everlaſting puniſhments on thoſe who ſhould con- 

pf 1 1 4 „25 we 


1 Formey, Cent. 17. art. 1r. 


"36% _ © © Facob Behm. | {Cent 177 
tinue in their unbelief, and reſiſt to the end his 
divine aſſiſtance. zd. That jeſus Chriſt by his 
death and ſufferings, made an atonement for the 
. fins of all W l 

vidual in particular: that however, none, but 
thoſe who believe in him, can be partakers of 
this divine benefit. 3d. That mankind are not 
totally depraved, and that depravity does not 
come upon them by virtue of Adam's being their 
public head; but that mortality and natural evil 


only are the direct conſequences of his fin to his poſ- 


terity. Ath. That there js no ſuch thing as irre- 
ſiſtible grace in the converſion of finners. 5th. That 
thoſe who are united to Chriſt by faith, may fall from 
theif faith, and forfeit finally their ſtate of grace. 


The learned Spener was the father of Pietiſm. 


He formed ſocieties at Frankfort, for the promo- 
tion of what he eſteemed vital religion; his prin- 
ciples chiefly conſiſted in enforcing the auſtere 
practice of piety and virtue. e 
One of the moſt ſingular characters which ap- 
peared in this century was Jacob Boehm or Beh- 


meu, a ſhoemaker at Gorlitz, who indulged himſelf 


in a vatiety of ſpeculations on the moſt abſtruſe 
and intricate ſubjects. He mingled what was 


termed the Roſicrucian, or chemical philoſophy, 


with the myſteries of religion. His firſt work was 
entitled Aurora, or the riſing of the ſun, which being 
cenſured by the magiſtrates, he remained ſilent for 
| ſeven years, and then reſuming his pen, in the 
courſe of about five years publiſhed nearly twenty 
volumes. Amongſt other abſtruſe doctrines Beh- 
men taught that the diyine grace operates by the 
ſame rules, and follos the ſame methods, that 
the Divine Providence obſerves ' in the natural 


world; and that the minds of men are purged - 


from 


1 | 


d in general, and of every indi- 


1 


from their. vices and. ina in the ſame man- 

ner as metals are purified from their droſs. 
The name of Puritans was given at a very early 

period i in England, to thoſe perſons, both of olergy 


and laity, who diſapproved of certain rites and ce= 


remonies in the Church, ſuch as the uſe of the 
ſurplice and other garments, which their averſion 
to Popery induced them to conſider evidently in 


too ſerious a light. Well affected, however, to the 


doctrines of the Church, they were content to re- 


main within its pale, till a conſiderable body of 
theſe diſaffected members were drawn off in 158 


by the preaching of Robert Brown, who attacked: 
the hierarchy itſelf ; on which account theſe fec- 


taries ſeparated from the reſt, and were denomi- 


nated Browniſts, as was remarked ; in the hiſtory: 
of the preceding century. 


With the doQrines of the Church founded by: 


Calvin at Geneva, a conſiderable reſpe& for its 


diſcipline was alſo imported, and ſoon after the 
ſeparation of the Browniſts, a large body. of the 


Puritans openly teſtified their approbation of the ; 


form and conduct of the Preſbyterian church. 


But the ardour of innovation when once cies | 
is not eaſily confined: within moderate limits, the 


Puritans therefore ſoon divided into a variety of 
ſets, To a conſiderable number even the: Pref- 


byterian form of government did not appear ſuf- 


ficiently democratical; they diſcovered that the 


church at Corinth had an entire judicature within 
itſelf,“ and upon this ground they determined that 


every particular congregation of Chriſtians had a 
complete power of regulating all its own concerns, 


independent of biſhops, ſynods, or preſbyteries ; 


and OY to. theſe eu han ny aſſumed the 


* 1 Cor. v. 12. 
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1 3760 Tidependents, Seekers, S. Cent. 17. 
nate of Independents. This ſect dates its origin 
from 1616. ff.... ĩðͤ TY 


Ihe Seekers derive their name from their main- 
raining, that the true church, miniſtry, ſcripture, 
and ordinances were loſt, for which they were 
ſeeking- They taught that the Scriptures were 
uncertain; that preſent miracles were neceſſary to 
faith; that our miniſtry is without authority; 


and our worſhip and ordinances unneceſlary or 

vain. * The Ranters, who aroſe about the ſame 

period, were nearly ſimilar in all their opinions. 
The Fifth Monarchy-men were another branch 


from the ſame ſtock, and were ſo denominated 


from maintaining that there willſbe a fifth univer- 
fal monarchy under the perſonal reign. of King 
Jeſus upon earth, In conſequence of this tenet, 


they aimed at the ſubverſion of all human govern- 


ment 


The ſociety of Quakers was inſtituted about the 
year 1650, by George Fox, a ſhoemaker of Not- 


tingham. If the intemperate zeal of this itinerant 
preacher, which led him frequently to intrude him- 


ſelf into other religious ſocieties, and to declaim 


againſt their abominations, ſeemed to invite ſome 
chaſtiſement, it muſt be confeſſed, on the other 
hand, that the ſpirit of the times did not ſuffer 


him to be difappointed. He was ill-treated by all 


parties; and even Cromwell, the great patron of 
ſectaries, laboured for the extinction of the Qua- 
kers. After the reſtoration, the two celebrated 
converts, William Penn and Robert Barclay, gave 


to the Quaker principles the form of a regular 


fyſtem. The ſociety acquired the name of Qua- 
kers from the agitation and trembling with Which 
Wa 1 LEES they 


_ * Calamy's Abridgement of Baxter's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 140 


+ Moſheim. 


Cent. 15. 1 


or Friends of Truth, is that by which they deſire 


to be diſtinguiſhed. The principal points main- 
tained by the -Quakers are: 1ſt. That God has 


given to all men ſufficient light, which will work 
out their ſalvation unleſs reſiſted ; that this light is 


not leſs univerſal than the ſeed of {in, and. faves: 


thoſe who have not the outward. means. of ſalva- 
tion; and that this light is a divine rinciple; in 
which God, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 


dwells; which the Scriptures call «Chriſt within 
the hope of glory.” 2d. That the Scriptures are. 


not to be eſteemed the principal ground of all, 


truth and knowledge; nor yet the primary rule of 


faith and manners ; nee a becauſe they give 
a true and faithful teſtimony of the firſt foundation, 


they are and may be eſteemed a ſecondary rule 


ſubordinate to the Spirit, from whom they derive 
their excellence. 3d. That immediate revelation 


is not ceaſed, a meaſure of the Spirit being given 


to every one. 4th. That as by the light or gift of 
God all ſpiritual knowledge is received, thoſe. who 


have this gift ought 10 preach, though without 
iterature; and as they have 


human commiſſion or 
freely received this ſacred gift, ſo ought they freely 
to give it: and that any perſon of a ſober life, with- 
out diſtinction of ſex, is allowed to preach, when 
moved by the Spirit. 5th. That all true and ac- 


ceptable worſhip to God is offered by the inward. 
and immediate moving. of his Spirit. 6th. That: 


water baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper, were only 


commanded for a time. 


The moral doctrines of the Quakers are chiefly: 
comprehended j in the following precepts : 1. That 
it is not lawful to give to men ſuch flattering titles: 
as, your Grace, your Lordſhip, your Honour, &c. 
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or to uſe thoſe flattering words commonly called 


ht orc or even to make ufe of the plurat I 
you inſtead of the ſingular thee, which was origi- - 


2. That it is not law. 


nally done out of flattery. 
ful for Chriſtians to kneel or proſtrate themſelves 
to any man, or to bow the body, or to uncover the 
head to them, g. That it is not lawful for a 
_ Chriſtian to uſe fuch ſuperfluities in apparel, as 
are of no uſe, except for ornament and vanity: 
4. That it is not lawful to uſe games, ſports, or 
plays among Chriſtians, under the notion of re- 
. Creations, which do not agree with Chriſtian gra- 
vity and ſobriety ; for laughing, ſporting, gaming, 
mocking, jeſting, vain talking, &c. are not Chriſ- 
tian belt), nor harmleſs mirth. 5: That it is not 
lawful for Chriſtians to ſwear at all under the 
goſpel; not only vainly, and in their common dif- 
_ courſe, which was alſo forbidden under the law, 
but not even in judgment before the magiſtrate. 
6. That it is not lawful for Chriſtians to reſiſt 
evil, or to war, or fight in any caſe whatever. 
Tue Sabbatarians are a branch of the Anabap- 


' tiſts who only differ in conſecrating the Jewiſh 


Sabbath, or Saturday, inſtead of Sund They 

are called Ifraelites on the continent. The 
letonians, Hattemites, Uckewalliſts, Labbadiſts, 
erſchoriſts, &c. who derive their name from 

their reſpective founders, were mere ephemeral 


productions, and differed but little from t 115 287 
—_—_ deſcribed. e 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED. MEN IN THE. 
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Golden Age o oy E labs Li Laage ie : 
Boſſi uet—Baranius—Richlieu— Simand—Marias 
— Rank Paul—Paſchal—Fenelon © 2 
Claude Drelincouri Gappel—Bochart—The ' * 
Buxtorfs— Eprſcopius — Grottus — Laud — 8 
memorable John Hales.Uſber— Hall Taylor 
Stilling fleet — Cudworth — Wilkins — More 
Whichcat—Smith— Patrick — Tillotſon —Pocack 
— Cumberland — Barrow — South— Burnet —+ 
Pearſon — Beveridge — Calamy—Baxter Pale 
 —Bacon — Galliles — Des Canes — Gafſendi— »_ 

N nm RIO Sr. 

1 natural progreſs to maturity or | perfec- 

tion, and from perfection to decay, which 
is inſtanced in almoſt every object of the natural | 

world, has by many been ſuppoſed alſo to exift 1 

with reſpect to the literary world; and to ſcience 5 

and literature, the terms infancy and decline have 

been commonly applied. Should theſe ſpecula- 
tions be any more than a viſionary theory, 
founded upon a fanciful and erroneous analogy, 
the ſeventeenth century muſt, on the faireſt eſ- 
timate, be diſtinguithed as the golden age of Eu- 
ropean literature. For the reaſons, however, 
which were ſtated in the laſt chapter of the pre- 

ANY, many names which are highly de- 

ſerving 
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374 Bellarmin, Boſſuet, Sc. (Cent. v7, 


ſerving- of the moſt reſpectful mention muſt be 
wholly omitted, and with reſpect to thoſe which 


are noticed, the limits of this work will admit of 
wy a few curſory remarks. 


* 8 « 


uring theſe declining periods of the Romiſh N 


church, there were not wanting able defenders of 


her doctrine and authority, the moſt illuſtrious of 


whom were Robert Bellarmin, who from an ob- 


ſcure Italian Jeſuit, was raiſed to. the dignity of 


eardinal,- and the celebrated Boſſuet, Biſhop of 


Meaux. "The Expoſition of the Roman Catholic 


Faith, by Boſſuet, is the moſt ſubtile and ingenious 


apology that perhaps was ever publiſhed in favour 


of a ſyſtem of error and uſurpation. It was not 
however reliſhed by the figid adherents of Popery; 
it was condemned by the univerſity of Louvain. as: 
e ſcandalous and pernicious,” and was diſavowed 


by the Sorbonne; though I believe it is, how, in 
theſe moderate times, very generally acknowledged 


as orthodox by the Catholic church. Boſſuet was 
the author of ſeveral other works, and is among 


the moſt admired of the French preachers. 
Cardinal Baronius was alſo indebted. for his ad- 


vancement to his literary abilities. His great 


work is termed Eccleſiaſtical Annals. After the f 
death of Clement VIII. he had thirty votes for 
the pontificate, but Was excepted againſt by the 


| King of Spain, on account. of a treatiſe which 


he had compoſed concerning the Sicilian monar- 


chy. The celebrated Cardinal de Richlieu muſt 


alſo be numbered among the defenders of the Ro- 


miſh hierarchy ; though-an inſinuation has eſcaped © 
Du Pin, that the controverſial writings which paſs 
under his name are not really his.“ The Jeſuits 
Simond and Mariana were diſtinguiſhed 75 + 

dk TR me 


2 bo Pin. Cent. 49% 
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of 


Cent] Tiles, Father Pail, Se. 353 


ſame cauſe, The infamous work of the latter, 


De Rege, &c. is ſaid to have prompted Ravaillac _ 


to the aſſaſſination of Henry IV.: it was burnt at 


Paris by order of Parliament. Tillemont, though 


extremely partial to the church of Rome, deſerves 


a high place among eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians b 
The authors of the Romith communion did 
not all, however, devote themſelves implicitly | 


to the ſupport of the Romiſh doctrines. The 
name of Father Paul of Venice will be illuſtrious 
as long as any zeal for truth and liberty continues 
to exiſt. This truly uncommon character took 


upon him very early in life the habit of the Servites, 


nor could the moſt ſplendid offers of court favour 
and emolument allure him from his convent and 


his ſtudies. His liberality of ſentiment expoſed. 


him to a ſevere perſecution, and he was at length 
aſſaſſinated and left for dead. by five ruffians, who 


_ retired to the palace of the Pope's nuncio at Ve- 
nice, whence they efcaped to Ferrara. He however 
- recovered of his wounds, and lived to complete his 


incomparable hiſtory of the council of Trent, 
which has been already noticed. A poſthumous 


work on the government of Venice, attributed to 


him, has been lately publiſhed in London by a 


foreign nobleman, eminent for his love of litera- 
tare. If, however, the work be really his, there 


is much reaſon to ſuſpect it ꝓf great interpolations, 
as it evidently contains ſentiments altogether un- 
worthy of this excellent perſon. 

The celebrated Paſchal was alſo no leſs remark- 
able for his liberality than for his piety. His Pro- 
vincial Letters were the firſt effeclive blow which 
ever was aimed againſt the credit and authority of 


he Jeſuits. * | - TP 


* The comedies of Metier (ſays voltaire) knw? not: more 


wit than the firſt Provincial Letters. 
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Fw] 8 8 97 Port Royal, Sec. (Ce, un 


It would be highly .culpable not to mention 
with the greateſt reſpect the name of Fenelon, 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe writings have 
contributed perhaps more to the promotion of real 


.. virtue than thoſe of any other author of this cen- : 
tury. His: admiration and pity for the unfortu- 


nate Madame Guyon involved him in a ſeries of 


perſecutions, as a favourer of the doctrines of Quie- 


tiſm, and his book concerning the Maxims of the 


Saints, and the Internal Life, was condemned at 
Rome on the 12th of March 1699. The magna- 
nimity and moderation of the excellent prelate 


was conſpicuous on this occaſion: he ſubmitted 
to read the ſentence againſt his own: work in public 
from the pulpit at Cambray, and earneſtly exhorted 


10 hearers to reſpect and obey the papal decree, * 


The. ſtudy of ancient literature was greatly fa- 
lies by the ſplendid and valuable editions of 
the fathers by the BenediQine monks; and ſtill more 


bythe uſeful labours of the gentlemen of Port Royal. 
Ph he principal of theſe authors were Robert and An- 


thonyArnaud, Anthony and Iſaac Le Maitre, Claud 
Launcelot, Claud de St. Martha, and Tillemonit. 


Moſt of theſe eminent perſons had been men of 


the world, and had ſhone in the different depart- 


ments of the ſtate or the law, and retired to Port 


Royal in the evening of life, for the ae of 


cultivating literature and virtue. 


The divines of the Reformed Church were not 
inferior. The eloquence of Claude and Drelin- 


court was ſurpaſſed by no preachers of this centu- 


ry; and the profound and extenſive erudition of 
Bochart, Cappel, the Buxtorfs, and others, exert- 
ed in the hobleſt and moſt uſeful branch of lite- 


rature, the en of e will be always 


Y 


admired. 5 VV e 
: „ Moſhe. | 15 
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Cent. 17+] 55 Grotiur; Laud, . 8 


Among the favourers of Arminianiſm, Epiſco- 


pious and Grotius were highly eminent for their 


extenſive erudition. The Commentaries of Gro- 
tius on the Holy Scripture, and his work in de- 
fence of the Chriſtian Religion are invaluable. 
His treatiſe of War and Peace is leſs liberal than 
might have been expected from ſo enlightened a 


mind; but it was probably a ſacrifice either to- 


gratitude or intereſt, and therefore in a great mea- 
ſure accommodated to the prejudices; of Lewis 


The mere catalogue of Engliſh writers who 


excelled in the department of theology during the 
ſeventeenth century, would exceed the Hmits of 
this cl From the reign of Henry VIII. to 
that of William III. every branch of literature, 
and the ſtudy of the Greek language in particular, 
was cultivated in England with unremitting aſſi- 


duity. The ſublime ſpeculations of Plato, as well 
as of the later Platoniſts, were adduced to the Us 


luſtration of the truths of the Goſpel by a ſuccel- 
ſion of divines, who for ſolidity of judgment and 
extent of erudition have ſcarcely been equalled. 
The unfortunate and miſtaken Laud was poſſeſſed 


of one quality which almoſt atones for his many 


errors ; * he was a warm and active patron of 


learning and genius : ſuch indeed was his __— 


* As far as poſthumous fame is defirable, it is no mean ace. 


quiſition to have commanded the applauſe of Dr, Johnſon, 

See when the vulgar *ſcape; deſpis'd or aw'd, 
| Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on Laud. 

From meaner minds, tho* ſmaller fines content, 
The plunder*d palace or ſequeſter'd rent; | 
Mark'd out by dang'rous parts he meets the ſhock, 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block: 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 


But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and. ſleep. _ 


i 958 Upeer, Hall, Taylor, Cc. [Cent. 17, Cent. 
1 for talents that even the memorable John Hales, man 
15 whoſe principles were in many reſpects diametri- they 
Wh cally oppoſite to his own, was not exempted from in af 
11 his patronage.“ | „ ORs „ and 
wh SS, Phe nates of Uſher and of Hall are familiar to harn 
1 moſt readers. The former was primate of Ire- ſtrik 
1 land during the dreadful rebellion in that country, Johr 
15 and was obliged to fave his life by flight. He is livin 
Mt generally eſteemed as a man of equal integrity and who 
If candour; and his fame for erudition was fuch that Writ 
| "i after his retirement from the church, the univerſity perc 
$10 of Leyden made him an honorary profeſſor, and _ 
4 Cardinal Richlieu ſent him his picture, with liberal ſhox 
1 offers and free toleration, if he would make France tern 
1 the place of his reſidence. Beſides his Annals 1 
4 and other treatiſes, he made a collection of the ries 
. epiſtles of the primitive fathers. Bifhop Hall The 
1 was a man of learning, moderation, and piety ; abo 
1 | | his character was ſo high among the members of fect 
1 the reformed churches, that he was appointed, in eve! 
_ 1618, to preach a Latin ſermon before the ſynad Sy 
it 3 of Dort, and was preſented by the ſtates with a tap 
0 old medal. VVV We 
[ But the moſt elegant ſcholar, and the moſt-uſe-' gul 
14 ful writer of this period was Dr. Jeremy Taylor, bol 
be was the ſon of a barber at Cambridge, and was wit 
| | 3 introduced to public notice by Archbiſhop Laud. ſch 
1 During the depreſſion of the royal party, he was tre 
11700 reduced to great indigence and diſtreſs ; but at the alv 
5 reſtoration, was rewarded with the biſhoprick of wh 
| Downe and Connor. His writings conſiſt for the Ec 
| moſt part of practical treatiſes of piety ; and while uſe 


they intexeſt and entertain the learned by the keen- 
neſs of remark, the general knowledge of the hu- 


* In the works of Hales, there is a letter to Laud, the hap- 
pieſt ſpecimen extant of independance tempered with reſpect. 
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Cent. 17.} _. Stillingfleet, Wilkins, Go. 379 
man heart, and the claſſical alluſions with which 
they abound, they are ſtill more extenſively uſeful 
in affording comfort and inſtruckion to the plain 
and unlettered Chriſtian. The ſtyle is eafy and 
harmonious, and every ſentence contains ſome 
ſtriking ſentiment or obſervation. The late Dr. 
Johnſon. frequently made a prefent of his Holy 
living and dying even to young perſons; and 
whoever will compare the ſermons, which he has 

written, with Biſhop. "Taylor's, will ſcarcely fail to 
perceive that Dr. Johnfon has made him his mo- 


del, at leaſt in that department of literature. Bi- 


ſhop Taylor was one of the firſt of thoſe who are 
termed the Platonic Divines in England. Ss 
'Theſe eminent divines were ſucceeded by a ſe- 
ries of men in the Church of unbounde&erudition. 
The works of Stillingfleet, Biſhop of Worceſter, 
abound in deep reſearch, and evince the moſt per- 
feet knowledge of ancient literature; yet he is. 
even exceeded by Cudworth, whoſe IntelleQuaF” 
Syſtem contains all the wiſdom of the ancient me- 
taphyſics. „ 5 COPEL 0 ns 
Wilkins, Biſhop of Cheſter, was a man of ſin- 
cular genius. No writer ever indulged himfelf in 
bolder projects, and none has adventured in them 
with equal ingenuity. Whether he forms a2 
icheme for a philoſophical language, or writes a 
treatiſe on the art of flying, he is always plauſible, 
always ingentous, always perſuaſive. The work 
which is at preſent of moſt general utility is his 
Eccleſiaſtes, or Gift of Preaching, which contains 
uſeful inſtructions to young preachers. e 
Dr. Henry More, Dr. Benjamin Whichcot, 
and the celebrated John Smith of Cambridge, 
were ameng the Engliſh Platoniſts, and were ex- 
celled by few in learning, ſenſe, and virtue. 
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From the ſame ſchool proceeded Patrick and 
Tillotſon. The former of whom is perhaps the 
beſt commentator on the Scriptures extant; the 
latter is too well known to need commendation i in 


this place. 


Ur. Edward Pocock was confeſſedly the firſt 


oriental ſcholar in Europe; ſuch indeed was the 


zeal with which every. branch of. learning which 
could reflect light upon the Sacred Scriptures was 
cultivated in England, during this century, that 
Biſhop Cumberland (author of the excellent trea- 


tiſe on the Laws of Nature) at the age of eighty- 


three applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Coptic, 
and made himſelf maſter of that intricate lan- 
guage. 

The ſermons of Dr. Barrow. ought. to conſts 
tute a part of the library of every young divine. 


They exhibit a complete view of almoſt every to- 


pic of faith and practice, and are models of a plain 


; and chaſte ſtyle. The witty and ſarcaſtical South 


has Teft ſome volumes of incomparable ſermons. 
Dr. Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum, is better known. 
by his hiſtorical than by his theological\writings. 


His Defence of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 


land, however, and his Paſtoral Care, are uſeful 
and valuable productions. 
Pearſon and Beveridge were both able. divine, 


and Hammond and Whitby excellent expoſitors 


of -the New Teſtament. Among the Non-con- 
formiſt miniſters alſo feveral appeared of great 


. eminence. - Both Calamy and Baxter were com- 


plimented with the offer of biſhopricks on the reſto- 
ration; the latter indeed was no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by his piety and moderation than by his learning 
and talents. The Critical Synopſis of Poole, a 
rs of incredible labour 4 entitles him ny » 
„ 


= 3 Cent.17.] Bacon, Des Cartes, Newton, Sc. 384 
4 4 a moſt reſpectable place among the Biblical com- 
8 mentators. OO pd go re ola 
le The philoſophy of nature was cultivated in 
8 this century with unexampled ſucceſs. Bacon, 
3 Gallileo, Des Cartes, and Gaſſendi, were the pre- 
* curſors of the Incomparable Newton. The name 
e of Boyle muſt alſo be mentioned with reſpe&. _ 

h To complete the triumph of Engliſh literature, 
8 it is only neceſſary to mention that the names of 
t Shakeſpeare, Milton, and Butler, are to be found 
8 in the annals of the ſeventeenth centurx. 
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Tolerati on—Succeſſion of Popes from Clement XI. 1 
Clement AI. Character of Ganganelli— Pius 
VI1.—Suppreſſion of the Feſuits— in Portugal. 


in Spain—in France—Revalution in America. 
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URING the courſe of the preſent century 
few events have occurred of much general 
importance to the Church. The great ones of the 
earth have been too much engaged in temporal 

concerns to pay attention to the affairs of religion; 
with many evils, one advantage only has attended 
this religious indifference, and that is, that the 
flames of perſecution have ceaſed to rage; the 
people enjoy in peace and ſecurity the liberty of 
thinking as they pleaſe ; and the eſtabliſhed reli- 
} | glons, 
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Cent. 18. Popes from Clement XI. to XIII. 383. 
gions, on the other hand, are no longer diſturbed . 


5. by the fanaticiſm or jealouſy of the multitude. 
In the year 1700, Clement XI. ſucceeded: to 
the Papal throne, and is chiefly remarkable for | 
having publiſhed the famous bull, which from its 4 
initial letters is entitled Unigenizus. It was iſſued 1 
in oppoſition to the Janſeniſts, and defines and 9 
ſettles the articles of the Romiſh faith. He was 4 
ſucceeded by Innocent XIII. Benedict XIII. 1 
1 who ſucceeded Innocent was a man of eminent 1 
| piety and virtue. For the purpoſe of reforming N 
the errors of the Church, he aſſembled the famous | 
council which met in the palace of the Lateran in 
1725, the acts and decrees of which were made i 
public, but have proved utterly ineffectual to the Il | 
ends which were propoſed from them. 2 
This reſpectable Pontiff was ſucceeded by Cle- 
| ment XII. and Benedict XIV. the latter of whom 
Is was a man-of learning as well as piety. When 
Cardinal Lambertini, he publiſhed a treatiſe on 
the Canonization of Saints, with ſome other 
4% works, Clement XIII. who acceded to the Pon- 
i tificate on the 6th of July 1758, was a man of a 
Fas very different character. He was a bigot to every | 
petty ceremony; and indeed the celebrated Gang- | 
ganelli ſeems to have perfectly characterized his a 
ry two predeceſlors in a few words: he ſaid Bene- i 
ral dict had written, and Clement had prayed much. 
"i The haughtineſs of the Venetian character dif- "Ju 
l played itſelf in Clement, in the diſpute in which [Ml 
n; he involved himſelf on account of the Jeſuits with - 
ed all the branches of the houſe of Bourbon, who 9 
he threatened to withdraw their dominions from the Ul 
he ſpiritual juriſdiction of Rome. He left the Papal "1 
af dignity in a critical ſituation, from which all the 1 
li- | N pru- j 
18, 8 "2 i 
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ſcarcely emancipate it. 


the advantage of religion and virtue. 


* 


— 


3% Cara f Clint XI. [Cent. 18, 


prudence and moderation of his ſucceſſor could 
Laurenzo Ganganelli, the ſon of a phyſician at 
St.-Archangelo, and the only regular in the ſacred 


college at the time of his election (being of the 


order of minor conventuals) was choſen on the 


Igth of May, 1769, and aſſumed the title of 
Clement XIV. The progreſſive ſteps of his ad- 


vancement were all of them, as he profeſſed him- 
ſelf, unexpected and unſought for; but whether 
this profeſſion of humility is to be depended upon 
implicitly or not, thus far is certain, that no man, 


after the attainment of dignity, ever lived more 


agreeably to ſuch a profeſſion. He was modeſt 
and, unaffeted. When he firſt removed to the 
Vatican, he found his chamber hung with crim- 
ſon damaſk, which he immediately ordered to be 
removed, and obſerved, that bare walls were ſuf- 
ficient for a plain monk, He was temperate in 
an extreme, and performed every office about his 
own perſon as long as he was able, becauſe he 


- conceived he had no right to incommode even his 


attendants. Whatever favings accrued from 
the frugal regulations which he adopted in his do- 
meſtic oeconomy, he put to the beſt of uſes, by 
diſtributing them to the neceſſitous poor, in the 
relieving of whom he indulged himſelf as a fa- 
vourite amuſement. „„ 
By his wiſdom and addreſs he reconciled the 
offended monarchs. On mature deliberation, and 
after imploring the aſſiſtance of the Divine Provi- 


dence in moſt fervent prayers, he aſſented to the 


ſuppreſſion of the order of Jeſuits. He alſo made 
ſeveral regulations in the other orders much to 


Ganganelli 


1 


Cent. 48.) AB of the Fyhits. 


_ 
Ganganelli was ſucceeded on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1775, by Pius VI. who is generally eſteem- 

ed as a pontiff of elegant manners, and of a re- 


ſp ectable private char aGter. His abilities, though A 


not ſplendid are uſeful. He enn 
to the Romiſh faith, and takes a peculiar pleaſure 


in performing the various offices and ceremonies 


of religion. 
between this Pontiff and the King of the 
cilies, with reſpect to the rights of patronage, 
which have not apparently been accurately defined 
in that kingdom; the diſpute however, if not 
already coneluded, is at leaſt upon the point of 


Some diſſenſions have 2 ariſen 


termination. In what manner the ſovereign Pon- 


tiff will act with reſpect to the new regulations 
of the French patriots, who have not ſpared even 
the Papal revenues in that kingdom, is difficult to 


conjecture. 


The event of moſt general importance which 


has hitherto occurred in this century is the aboli- 


tion of the order of Jeſuits. The firſt effectual 
ſtep to their ſuppreſſion was taken by the court of 
Portugal, and their misfortunes indubitably origi- 
nated in their own miſconduct. | 

The active genius of this order, which penetrat- 
ed the remateſt countries of Aſta, at a very early 


wo Si- 


. 
-_ 
- 


- 


period of the preceding century directed their at- 


tention to the extenſive continent of America, as 


2 proper object of their miſſions. Conducted by 


their diſtinguiſhed leader, St. Francis Xavier, they 
formed a conſiderable ſettlement in the province 
of Paraguay, and made a rapid progreſs in inſtruct- 
ing the Indians in arts, religion, and the more 
{imple manufactures, and accuſtoming them to the 
bleſſings of ſecurity and order. A few Jeluits 
preſided over many thouſand Indians; they ſoon, 

vol. 11. 3 __ however, 
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386 | . Marguis of Pombal, 5 [Cent. 18. 
however, altered their views, and directed them 


altogether to the increaſe of the opulence and 


power of their order. Immenſe quantities of 


gold was annually tranſmitted to Europe; and in 
the deſign of ſecuring to themſelves an indepen- 


dent empire in theſe regions, they induſtriouſly cut 


off all communication with both the Spaniards 
and Portugueze in the adjacent provinces, and 


inſpired the Indians with the moſt determined 


dejeſtation to thoſe nations. Such was the ta9 


of affairs when, in the year 1750; a treaty was 
concluded between the courts of Liſbon and Ma- 
_ drid, which aſcertained the limits of their reſpec- 


tive dominions in South America. Such a treat 


was death to the projects of the Jeſuits, and the 


conſequence was a violent conteſt between the 
united forces of the two European powers, and 
the Indians of Paraguay, incited by the Jeſuits, 
The crafty and vindictive Marquis of Pombal, 
who had raiſed himſelf from performing the du- 
ties of a common ſoldier, in the character of a cadet, 
to be abſolute miniſter of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, could not eaſily forgive this refractory con- 
duct, and perhaps he might apprehend the down- 
fal of his own authority, unleſs ſome deciſive 
check was given to the growing influence of this 


dangerous ſociety. Whether there was a founda- 


tion or not for the report of the conſpiracy againſt 


the life of the king, or whether the diſcontented 
Jeſuits were really concerned with the unfortunate 


noblemen, who ſuffered on that account, or not, 
is difficult to determine. It was ſufficient that it 


afforded a ſpecious pretence for this expert but 


unprincipled ſtateſman to rid himſelf of enemies, 
whom he could not regard in any other than a 


formidable light. In the beginning of the year 


17555 


cent. 18. 1 Baniſhment 70 13.9 Tein from Spain, Ge: , 7 


1759, therefore, the Jeſuits of all deſcriptions 
were baniſhed the kingdom of Portugal, on the 
plea that certain of their order were concerned 


in the attempt upon the life of the king in Sep- 


tember 1758, and their effects were confiſcated. 
The hoſtilities which commenced, not long after, 
between Portugal and Spain ſerved a little to. pro- 
tract the exiſtence of the Jeſuits in the latter king- 
dom; the jealoul, -zowever which their conduct 
had excited in the court of Madrid lay dormant 
only for a while, and when a fit opportunity pre- 
ſented, no nation of Europe was more clamorous 
for their abolition. _- 

The diſgrace of the Jeſuits i in France proceeded 
from different and more. remote 6auſes. . Among 
the oppoſers of Janſeniſm, none diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves equally with the Jeſuits. _By their in- 


fluence the bull Unigenitus, which condemned ſo 


{trongly the principles of the Janſeniſts, was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have been obtained. The bull 
was oppoſed by the parliament and archbiſhop of 
Paris, by firteen other prelates, and by many of 
the moſt reſpectable among the inferior clergy, 


1 


as an infringement on the rights of the Gallican | 


church ; the weak and unprincipled Lewis XIV. 
was however entirely under the government of the 
Jeſuits, and enforced the acceptance of the bull 
throughout the whole kingdom. 


To the year 1750». the bull, though generally | 
e 


diſliked, occaſioned no public difturbance. At 


that period the refuſal of the ſacrament to the 


Janſeniſts ſerved to rekindle the dormant flame. 


This unlawful uſurpation was warmly oppoſed b 


the different parliaments, which ended in the ba- 


niſhment of the members by Lewis XV. the reign- 


ing fovereignt. After various intrigues, in conſe- 
R To 


8 


"To 


"quence of which the parliament of Paris was 
twice baniſhed, and twice recalled, ſome other 
events "occurred which accelerated the downfal of 
the order of Jeſus, | Ts 


vent the order from engaging. deeply in temporal 
concerns, no opportunity.of enriching their trea- 
ſury was permitted to eſcape them. They engaged 
largely in trade, particularly with the iſland of 
| Martinico ; but certain loſſes falling heavily upon 
them, the Jeſuit who was the oſtenſible perſon in 
the tranſaCtions affected to become a bankrupt, 
and to ſhift the payment of the debts he had incur. 
red from the coll 
evident he could. poſſeſs no diſtin property, and 
he had been always conſidered in the light of an 


Iitigated before the parliament of Paris, who were 
not over favourably diſpoſed to the holy fathers, 
In the courſe of the proceedings, it was neceſſary 
to produce the inſtitute or rules of their order, 
when it was found to contain maxims ſubverſive 
equally of morals and of government; and other 
political motives concurring at the ſame time, the 


the year 1762, and their colleges and poſſeſſions 
. bold... ooo; RS: 
_ * The bigotry of Clement XIII. long withſtood 
the ſolicitations of theſe united Catholic powers ; 
- but the ſagacious Ganganelli, whoſe views were 
more extenſive, and whoſe religious. ſentiments 
were more moderate, made a proper ſacrifice of the 
Jociety to political wiſdom and the ſpirit of the 
times, and on the 21ſt of July, 1793, ſigned a brief 
for their final ſuppreſſion. EN ur 

Another event, which has lately occurred, will 


Probably not be without its effects upon the ſtate of 


988 Final Supprofion of the Nl. {Cent, 18, 


As the conſtitution of the ſociety did not pre- 


ective body. As 4 monk, it v as | 


agent for the' ſociety. The affair was therefore 


order was aboliſhed in France by a royal ediR, in 


18. Cent. 18.) United States of America, 389 
Was of Chriſtianity. I ſpeak of the diſunion of the 
ther Thirteen States of North America from the go- 
J of vernment of England, and the extraordinary mea- 


9 ſures which have been adopted in thoſe countries 
with reſpect to religion. The plan of religious 
toleration which is adopted in moſt of theſe ſtates 
extends to an exemption from any tax or contri- 
bution whatever for the maintenance of religion. 
or of its public teachers. Whether mankind do 
not in every ſtate require ſome degree of reſtraint, 
whether avarice and profligacy may not abuſe this 
exceſs of liberty, are queſtions which. time alone 
can determine. At preſent the experiment appears 
fraught with danger to the moral and religious 
intereſts of mankind; and though a regard to thoſe 
impreſſions. which the preſent generation may 
have received from a Chriſtian education wil 
probably for a few years preſerve at leaſt a ſhew 
of religion, {till there appears reaſon to apprehend 
that the intereſts of learning as well as Chriſtianity: 
may materially fuffer from the want of an ade- 
quate and permanent ſupport being extended to-. 
the inſtructars oſ tho people.. 
1 1 1 - CHAP. 


* We are indebted to the Chriſtian religion for an inftitution, 
which has, perhaps, contributed more than any cauſe whatever to 
the information and moral refinement of n ind. The ſchools 
of ancient philoſophy, from the great expence of attending them, 
were ſhut againſt the poer: and even thoſe who ſtudied there, 
contemplated the ſocial virtues rather with a view. to ſcholaſtic 
refinement than to practice; rather in a political and intereſted 
light, than as matter of politive obligation, and derived from the 
Author of Nature, But the inſtitution of a well. educated body 
of teachers, authorized by the ſtate to explain in public the duties. 
of morality, and to enforce them by every argument which can 

intereſt the paſſions or the hopes of men, is certainly an improve- 
ment in police (to call it by no more aſſuming a title) which: 
ought not to be overlooked, in our reſearches into the cauſes: 
which have operated for the civilization of mankind. 
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S no. alterations of any moment in the eſtab» 7 
liſhed forms of religion appear to have taken relig 

place in the courſe of this century, it is only ne- —_ 
ceſſary to treat of the principal ſects which have 1 
% ((( 5 285 folly 
The queſtion is not, whether we ſhould be left totally without 8 
religion, if the arm of civil power were to withdraw its ſupport: the 
but whether a pure, a rational, a moral religion, would continue inlrt 
to exiſt ? Whether men, if left to themſelves, would contribute Prep 
to the maintenance of ſuch a body of public teachers. as I have oy 
been deſcribing; or, if ſome would even conſent to ſupport F libe 
teachers for themſelves, whether they would be equally ready to the 
ſupport them for others? In plain terms, Whether the Kingdom f m_ 
vi Heaven, the knowledge of it at leaſt, would not be monopo- _ 
lized by the rich, in excluſion of the poor, to whom it was origi- | but 
natly preached ? However ardent men may be in the fupport of nt 
new opinions; however the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity might Ip 
be attuated by zeal, or by inſpiration; is it to be appel that 2 
the generality of mankind, the vicious, the unthinking multitude, | 5. 
would long continue to ſacrifice avarice to virtue? It would then . 
be their intereſt to be profefling infidels; and even thoſe, Wo | 2 
might ſtill retain fome little ſenſe of religious awe, Would apply _ | | 1 
to Whatever quack would adminiſter to their falvation on the W 
| cheapeſt terms. The fervor of piety, or, of emulation, which | lt 
now engages them to vie in decency and order with the eſtabliſh- i 
ed Church, would abate in the ſectaries themſelves ; and ſome, ' le 
who ungratefully wiſh the overthrow of the Church, would be 1 
buried in the ruins. Rivalſhip, in every department of life, is the 15 
lource of excellence; and where that rivalſhip is Witk eſtabliſhed T 


— 


ariſen within this period, and to. offer the' moſt 
authentic account of their diſtinguiſhing princi- 
ples which could be obtained. 1 3 
The firſt in order of time, if not in conſequence, is 
that which is generally aſcribed to Nicholas Lewis 
(. aun 
laws and ordinances, it ſerves effectually to reſtrain thoſe eccentri- 
cities, and that caprice, to which human nature is liable, even in 
what reſpects religion. | ; „ 
If, in a word, the teachers of Chriſtianity were to be thrown 
upon chance for their ſubſiſtence, who would be diſintereſted 
enough to ſpend a youth of ſtudy, and an age of care, without 
reward, d or even competence? If the majority of the _ 
people were to be exempted from contributing to the ſupport off. 
religion, is it probable that a virtuous minority would be long 
able to withſtand the torrent of vice and ridicule ? Undoubtedly 
the Deity might work a miracle in ſupport of his religion, but F 
believe no rational perſon would wiſh to ſee the experiment tried 
to ſee men tempt. God by their indolence, their avarice, their 
folly, and preſumption. | 3 
5 But dllbwing that all ſhould be compelled to contribute to 
the ſupport of ſome form of public worſhip; is it not a manifeſt 
infringement upon liberty, that men cannot chooſe their own 
preacher, as well as their own taylor?” 5 the very act 
of forcing them to contribute at all, is an infringement upon 
liberty; and though the vulgar may be competent judges of | 
the abilities af a taylor, we. cannot allow them equal diſcern- , 
ment in matters of ſcience and erudition, Daily experience 
may convince us how injudiciouſly preferment would be diſtri- 
buted by popular elections. The modeſty of genius would ſtand 
little chance of being diſtinguiſhed by an ignorant multitude. ' _ 
The moſt illiterate, the moſt impudent, thoſe who could moſt. . 
 dexterouſly play the hypocrite, who could beſt adapt their preach- | 
ing to the fanaticiſm of the vulgar, would be the only ſucceſsful; 
candidates for public favour, - Thus I have no doubt that reaſon, - 
moderation, and literature would ſoon be baniſhed; and a ſcene 
of corruption, confuſion, and madneſs would prevail, Poſlibly, 
our candid oppoſers, the freethinkers themſelves, would find 
little cauſe of triumph in the ruin of the Chuich; a favourite ſu- 
perſtition might ere& its head among the populace, leſs liberal, 
leſs indulgent to the vagaries of modern philoſophy, than the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, . Poſſibly, in the flames of perſecution, - 
they might too late regret that freedom and tranquillity they ſo: * . 


55 * 


uaworthily enjoyed. Efays Hiſt, and Mor, | 
A 1 


A 
*%, 


5 | Po ns x; 3 oy | Ds | 
39% Meravinns, or Herathutrers, ( Cent. 18, 
Count of Zinzendorf, who about the year er 


ſettled at Bartholdorf in Upper Luſatia. This 
noblemar s firſt effort was upon fome Moravian 


families, of whom he made preſelytes, and en- 
gaged them to leave their own- country and ſettle 


in his neighbourhood. They built a houſe in the 


foreſt which was adjoining to the village of Bar- 


tholdorf, where in 1722 they had their firſt meet- 
ing. The ſociety increaſed ſo rapidly,. that in a 


few years they were poſſeſſed of an orphan houſe 


and other public buildings; they gave their ha- 
| bitation the name of Herenhuth, whence the ſo- 
ciety is ſometimes called Herenhutters, 

The fociety themſelves, however, date their ex- 
iſtence from a much earlier period; and aſſert, 


that they are deſcended from the old Moravian and 


Bohemian brethren, who exiſted as a diſtinct ſect 
ſixty years prior to the Reformation. They are a 
ſober and inoffenſive people; are numerous in 

ſome parts of Germany and America, but have 

- never multiplied. much in Great Britain. The 

following doctrines are maintained by the Mo- 

ravians. 1ſt. That ereation and fan&ification 
ought not to be aſcribed to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt; but belong prineipally to the 

Saviour: and to avoid idolatry, people ought to be 
abſtracted from the Father and Holy Ghoſt, and 

be firſt directed ſingly to Jeſus, who is the ap- 

2 channel of the Deity. 2d. That Chriſt 


as not * God, but as man, with pre- 


ciſely the e powers we have to that purpoſe. 
gd. That the law ought not to be preached under 
the. goſpel. diſpenſation. Ath. That the chil- 
dren of God have not to combat with: their own 
ſins, but with the Kingdom of corruption in the 
world. | | 
The 
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Cent! 181) ene 393 5 


The Moravians aſſert, that faith conſiſts in a 


joyful perfuaſton of ohr imtereſt in Chriſt, and our 
title to his purchaſed ſalvation. They deny the 
Calviniſtical doctrines of particular redemption, 


and final perfeveranee. They have eſtabliſhed among 


themſelves a diſcipline which cloſely unites them to 
one another, divides them into different elaſſes; puts 
them under an entire dependence on their ſuperior 


and confines them to certain exereiſes of devotion, 
and to the obferving of different rules. Phe 
church at Herenhuth is ſo divided, that firſt the 
huſbands, then the wives, then the widows, 
then the "maids, then the young men, then the 
boys, then the girls, and laſtly the little children, 


are in ſo many diſtinck claffes à each of which is 


daily viſited, the married men by a married man; 
the wives by a wife, and ſo of the reſt. Each 
claſs has its director choſen by its members, and 
frequent particular aſſemblies are held in each. 
general ones by the whole fociery.. 
The members of each claſs are ſubdivided into 
people, who are dead, awaked, ignorant, willing: 
diſciples, and. diſciples who have made a progrefs.. 
Proper aſſiſtance is given to-each of theſe fubdivi- 
ſions; but above all, great care is taken of thoſe ' 
who are ſpiritually dead. The elder, the co- 
elder, the vice-elder, fuperintend all the claſſes. 
There are likewiſe informers by office, ſome of 
them known, fome of them kept ſecret; befides 
many other employments, and titles too tedious © 
to enumerate, A great part of their worſhip 
conſiſts in ſinging: and their ſbngs are al- 
ways a connected repetition of thoſe matters 
which have been ppm juſt before. At all 
hours, whether day or night, ſome perſons ot 
both ſexes are appointed by rotation to pray for the 
9 ſociety. 
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They make uſe of it to learn the mind of the 


Lord. The elders have the fole right of con- 
tracting marriage. No promiſe of marriage is of 


— 


any validity without their conſent.*. 
The origin of the Methodiſts in England, ap- 
pears to have been fome years poſterior to the miſ- 
tion of Count Zinzendorf. In the year 1729, 


Meſſrs. John and Charles Weſley having been ſent 


to finiſh their ſtudies at Oxford, agreed with two 


other young gentlemen to ſpend three or four even- 
ings in a week together. On Sundays they read 
divinity, and other evenings the Greek or Latin 
claſſics. In the following ſummer they were de- 


fired to viſit the priſoners in the caſtle, and ſhort- 
ly after agreed to viſit them once or twice a week. 


From. this they proceeded to the occupation of vi- 
ſiting the ſick in different parts of the town, In 
1732 they were joined by ſeven. or eight more young 
gentlemen, in the following year by Mr. Ingham 
and Mr: Hervey, and; m 1735 by Mr. George 


Whitfield: at this period Mr. Weſley believes 


the ſociety in Oxford amounted to about four- 


In this agreeable ſociety and retirement, it was 


Mr. Weſley's intention to remain; but in 1735, 


the death of his father obliged him to go to Lon- 
don, where he was ſtrongly ſolicited to proceed on 
a miſſion to Georgia, with a view of attempting 


the 


* Rimiug's Hiſtory of the Moravians, p. 16, 18, 19. | Mora» 
vian Maxims, p. 18, 20, 44» 43, 67, 86. Zinzendorf's Sermons 
5. 200. Manual of Doctrine, p. 9. Gulie's Succeſs of the Goſs 
pel, vol. ii. p. 66. Dickinſon's Letters, p. 169. 8 


$94 iss Seciety.of Mabel, [cent. 18. 
ſociety. When the brethren. perceive that the 
Zeal of the ſociety is declining, their devotion is 
revived by celebrating agapæ or love-feaſts. The 
caſting of lots is much practiſed among them. 


gon 


N 


Cent. 18:] Mr. Wiey's Feyageto Geri. 390g 


the converſion. of the Indians. In October 1735. 
Mr. Ingham, Mr. Delamotte, and the two Wel- . 
leys embarked: for America. Impatient however 
to aſſume their new functions, they began preach- 


ing at Savannah and Frederica; and at length 


finding themſelves diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions of being able to preach to the Indians, they 


all ſucceſſively reimbarked for England.?“ 


In February 1738, Mr. Weſley found himſelf 


once more in London, where he became acquaint- 


ed with Peter Bochler, a young Moravian teacher, 
and with his aſſiſtance formed a ſociety of about 


forty or fifty, who agreed to meet every Wedneſ-: 


day evening, for the purpoſe of ſpiritual inſtruc- 
tion and conference. The firſt meeting was on 
the firit of May 1738, which Mr. Weſley con- 
ſiders as the origin andeſiahinhment of Methodifm 
in London. T 

During the ſummer Mr. Welley vin the Mo- 
ravians at Herenhuth in Germany; but previous to 
this Mr. Whitfield had preached in ſeveral churches 
in London, had . himſelf remarkable for 
inveighing againſt the vices of the clergy, and had 
preached up the, ine of reer by Tg. 
alone. 

Both Mr. W flew ws Mr. Whitfield were ew 
expelled. from the eftabliſhed5pulpits ; the latter 


then betook himſelf immediately to preaching i in 


the open places and highways, and in the latter 


end of 1738, he aſſumed the miſſion Whick 


Mr. Weſley had laid down, and embarked for 
Georgia. After Mr. Weſley's return from Ger- 
many he went down to Briſtol, where he formed 
another ſociety of Methodiſts. The colliers of 
ine had been remarkable for ignorance 


e e and 


2 Welley' $ Short Hiſtory of che Mcthodiſts, | + Ib, 
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and » of manners, but ſome n 


Mr. Weſley a 


conform to t 


Mead [Can 


having heard Mr. Whitfield preach, Mr. Weſley 
found them perfectly diſpoſed to unite ima fimilar 


| ſociety... Me. Welley proceeded afterwards into 


Wales, where he met with: ſimilar ſucceſs. In the 


mean time the ſociety in een rapidly in- 
creaſed: 

| Upon Mr. Whitheld's return from America, 

he delared his full aſſent. to the doctrines of Calvin 

concerning election and predeſtination; in this he 


was warmly oppoſed by Mr. Weſley ; and from 
this period a total ſeparation took Place berworrs 


the two parties.“ 


Phere do not appear to be common or diſ- 
tinguiſhing principles poſſeſſed by this ſe, except 
thoſe of ſalvation by fuith only z; and inſtantaneous 
and perceptible converſion, and aſſurance of recon- 
ciliation to God, which they term the new' birth. 
to have adopted in general the 
principles of Arminius, at leaſt with reſpect to the 
free agency te man, and profeſſes in general to 
« doctrines and ceremonies of the 
church of England. Mr. Whitfield's followers 
are, with reſpect to their doctrinal tenets, ſtrictly 
Calviniſtic. The ſocieties of Methodiſts obſerve a 


love feaſt once a month; they have alſo what 


they cal} a cuſtom of keeping watch-nights once 2 
month, that is, ſinging and praying from-eight 


Sib in the evening to twelve. They admit 


lay-preachers, but theſe (at leaſt in Mr. Weſley's 


chapels) are prohibited from adminiſtering the ſa- 


erament. 
"oy Sandemanians, or Glaſſites as they are 


termed 
* beds Ecc. Hiſt. ry ii. 
+ I have been informed that regular ordination either among 


the Diſſenters, or in the Church, enables a miniſter. to admi- 
niſter the ſacrament in Mr Whitheld g tabernacle; 


8 
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termed in Scotland, derive their name from two. _ 
popular preachers in North Britain, Mr. John Glaſs, 
and Mr. Robert Sandeman. Their doctrine and 
diſcipline are ſaid. to be nearly as follows: pſt. 
That juſtifying faith is no more than a ſimple be 
lief of the truth, or the divine teſtimony paſſively _ 
received. 2d, That this divine teſtimony carries 
in itſelf ſufficient ground of hope, and occaſion: of 
joy to every one who believes it, without any thing 
wrought in us, or done by us, to give it a parti- 
cular direction to ourſelves. 3d, They conſtandy 
communicate together in the Lord's: ſupper every 
Sabbath: for they conſider the Chriſtian Sabbath 
as deſigned for the celebration of divine ordinan- 
ces, which: are ſummarily compriſed, Acts ii. 42. 
4th. In the interval between the morning and the af- 
ternoon ſervice, they have their love feaſts; of which 
every member partakes by dining at the houſes of 
fuch of the brethren as live fufficiently near, and! 
whoſe habitations are convenient for that purpoſe. 
Their profeſſed: deſign in theſe feaſts is to-culti- - 
vate mutual knowledge and friendſhip, to'teſtify 
that they are all brethren of one family; and that 
the poor may have a comfortable meal at the ex- 
pence of the more wealthy; and this and other 
opportunities they take for the kiſs of charity, or 
the ſaluting of each other with an holy kiſs. 
Some ſingular ſects have ariſen in America 
within the courſe of this century, of this claſs are 
the Dunkers, who about 1724 were formed into a 
kind of common wealth, moſtly in a ſmall towncall- 
ed Ephrata, in or near Penſylvania. They ſeenr 
to have obtained their name from their manner of 
baptizing their new converts, which is by plang- 
ing. Their habit appears to be pecuhar to them 
ſelves, conſiſting of a long tunic or coat, * 
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down to their heels, with a ſaſh or girdle round 
the waiſt, and a cap or hood hanging from the 
ſhoulders, like the dreſs of the Dominican friars. 


Ahe men do not ſhave the head or beard. R 
men and women have ſeparate habitations, and 


diſtin& governments. For theſe purpoſes; they 
have erected two large wooden buildings; one of 
which is occupied by the brethren, the other /by 
the ſiſters of the ſociety : and in each of them there 
is a banqueting-room, and an apartment for 
public worſhip; for the brethren and ſiſters do not 
meet together even at their devotions. They 
live chiefly upon roots and other vegetables; 
the rules of their ſociety not allowing them 
fleſh, except upon particular occaſions, When 
they hold what they call a love-feaſt; at which 
time the brethren and ſiſters dine together in a 
large apartment, and eat mutton, but no other 
meat. No member of the ſociety is allowed 


a bed, but in caſe of ſickneſs. In each of their 


little cells they have a bench fixed to ſerve the 
purpoſe of a bed, and a ſmall block of wood 
for a pillow. The Dunkers allow of no inter- 
courſe betwixt the brethren and ſiſters, not even 
by marriage. The principal tenet of the Dunkers 

appears to be this: That future happineſs is only 


to be obtained by penance and out ward mortiſi- 
cations in this life; and that as Jeſus Chriſt, by 


his; meritorious ſufferings, became the Redeemer 


of mankind in general, ſo each individual of the hu- 
man race, by a life of abſtinence and reſtraint, may 


work out his pwn ſalvation. , Nay, they go ſo. 
far as to admit of works of ſupererogation; and. 


declare, that a man may do much more than he is; 
in juſtice or equity obliged-to do; and that his ſu- 
perabundant works may therefore be applied to 


the 
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the ſalvation of others. They alſo deny the eter- 
nity of future puniſhments,*_ 5 
The Shakers, which were inſtituted about the year 
1774, are not leſs ſingular. Anna Leeſe, whom 
they ſtyle the elect lady, is the head of this party. 
They aſſert that ſhe is the woman ſpoken of in the 
twelfth chapter of Revelation; and that ſhe fpeaks 
ſeventy- two tongues :—And though thoſe tongues 
are unintelligible to the living, ſhe converſes with 
the dead, who underſtand her language. They 
add further, that ſhe is the mother of all the elect: 
that ſhe travails for the whole world: that in fine, 
no bleſſing can deſcend to any perſon, but only by 
and through her, and that in the way of her be- 
ing poſſeſſed of their ſins, by their confeſſing and 
repenting of them, one by one, according to her 
direction. They vary in their exerciſes; their 
heavy dancing as it is called, is performed by a 
perpetual ſpringing from the houſe floor, about 
four inches up and down, both in the men's and 
women's apartment, moving about with ex- 
traordinary tranſport, finging ſometimes one at a 
time, and ſometimes more. This elevation af- 
fects the nerves, ſo that they have intervals of 
ſhuddering, as if they were in a violent fit of the 
ague. They ſometimes clap their hands, and leap ſo 
high as to ſtrike the joiſt above their heads. They 
throw off their outſide garments in theſe exerciſes, 
and ſpend their ſtrength very cheerfully this way; 
their chief ſpeaker often calls for their attention, 
when they all ſtop, and hear ſome harangue, and 
then begin _— again. They aſſert, that their 
dancing is the token of the great joy and happi- 
neſs of the new Jeruſalem ſtate, and denotes.the 
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victory over fin, One of their moſt favourite exer- | 
* See the entertaining and well-written Letters of Caſpipini, | 
P. 70. N 9 
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„ Mili ce 
tons is turning round very ſwift for” an hour or 


two. This they ſay is to ſhow the great power of 
God. 


Though not ſtrictly to be accounted ſectaries, 
fnce each of them were declared enemies to all 
ſeparation from their reſpe&ive churches, the 


names of John Hutchinſon and Baron Sweden. 
borg have excited too much attention to be er. 


tirely omitted in this hiſtory.F The former of 


theſe extraordinary characters was born in 1674.; 

and in the early part of his life ſerved the Duke of 
Somerſet in the capacity of ſteward. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of uncommon abilities and of ex- 
ten ſive knowledge. He applied hiniſelf, among 
ether purſuits, aſſiduouſly to the ſtudy of nature, 
and is faid to have collected in the courſe of his. 


travels that admirable ſelection of foſſils which 


were: bequeathed by Dr. Woodward to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. 

In 1724 he publiſhed the firſt part of his Mo- 
feſes Principia, in which he ridiculed Dr. Wood- 
ward's theory of the earth, and attacked the doc- 
trine of gravitation andother arts of SirIſaac New- 


ton's Principia, and about three years afterwards 


he publiſhed a ſecond volume, explaining the na- 
ture of the n philoſophy, and the : 
Moſes. He efteemed the Hebrew language and 


the Holy Seriptures as the. ſource of all know- 


| ledge humanf and divine, and. wrote ſome trea- 
tiſes 


eee Bakers,” aan eG, ads. 5 Thy: 


 Jor's Account of the Shakers, p. 4, 7, 8, 9, 165 16. Weſt's 
Account of the Shakers; p. 8; 13: 

+ Fam under the ſtrongen necefliry of: introducing them here, 
beceauſa, for obvious: reaſons, the uſual account of. authors is 


omitted in this century. 


T All the principles of natural philoſophy, are ſuppoſed by 
the Hutohinſoniane:io be deducible fromthe nenn, 


- 


tuxes. 


yſtem of 
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tiſes excellently illuſtrative of that language, but 


was no admirer of elaſſical literature. After Ori- 


gen and other eminent commentators, he aſſerted 
that the Scriptures were not to be underſtood ina 
literal, but in an allegorical ſenſe; that even the 
hiſtorical parts, and particularly thoſe relating to 
the Jewiſh ceremonies, and Levitical law were to 
be conſidered in this light; and he aſſerted fun- 
ther, that, agreeably to this mode of interpreta- 


tion, the Hebrew Scriptures would be found to 


teſtify amply concerning the nature * of | 
Jeſus Chriſt,* 

The followers of Mr. Hutchinſon have never 
formed themſelves into any diſtinct church ar fo- 
ciety, but his doctrines have been embraced: by 
2 e both of the clergy and laĩty in 

land, who on that account are diſtinguiſhed 
by % xelatian of Hutchinſonians, 

The Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, was the ſon. 


of Jeſper Swedenborg, biſnop of Weſt. Gothia. 


He appears to have had an uncommonly good edu- 
cation, for his learning was extenſive in almoſt 
every branch; and at a very early period of life 
he became remarkable for his abilities at the court 
of Sweden. His firſt and favourite purſuit was 
natural knowledge, on which he publiſhed ſeveral 
excellent treatiſes. He was intimate with the ce- 
lebrated Charles XII. who appointed him to the 
office of aſſeſſor to the metallic college; and in 
1719, he was ennobled by Ulrica Eleanora, 
and named Baron Swedenborg. * 

In the year 1743, he profeſſed to have been fa- 
voured with a ee revelation, and A fight — | 

* Sec an abfira of Mr. Hutchinfon's writings by als preſent . 
Dean of Canterbury. See alſo Mr. Jones's e 


rative language of Scripture. 


+ Sophron and Philadelphuss 
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140 80  Theologyof Baron Swedenborg, [Cent. 18. 
the inviſible world. From that period he devoted 
himſelf to theological ſtudies, and compoſed an 
incredible number of books upon thoſe ſubjects, in 
good Latin (but without any ornaments of ſtyle) 
which he wrote with the utmoſt facility, and ſel- 

dom blotted or corrected a line. He lived and 
died in the Lutheran communion, but always 
profeſſed the higheſt reſpect and veneration for the 
% ͤ %u... 39535 6 tf 

The theology of Baron Swedenborg is in many 
inſtances. abſtruſe and myſtical, He carried his 
reſpect for the perſon and divinity of Jefus Chriſt. 
to the higheſt point of .veneration, - conſidering. 
him altogether as „God manifeſted in the fleſh, 
and as the fulneſs of the Godhead united to the 
man Chriſt Jeſus.” With reſpect therefore to the 
facred Trinity, though he rejected the idea of 
three diſtinct perſons, as deſtructive of the unity of 
the Godhead, he admitted three diſtinct eſſences, 
principles, or characters as exiſting in it, namely 
the divine eſſence, or character, in virtue of 
which he is called the Father or Creator; the 
human eſſence, principle, or character, united to 
the divine in the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus, in virtue 
of which he is called the Sen and Redeemer; and 
laſtly, the proceeding eſſence or principle, in virtue 
of which he 1s called the Holy Ghoſt, The virtue 
and efficacy of the atonement by the death and paſ- 
ſion of the man Chriſt Jeſus, is conſidered by Baron 
Swedenborg not as conſiſting in ** the change of dil- 
poſition in God towards man from wrath to love 
and mercy, becauſe that ever muſt be unchangeably 
the ſame; but in changing the ſtate of man by 
removing from him the powers of hell and dark 
neſs, wherewith he was infeſted in conſequence af 
tranſgreſſion, and by bringing near to him the 
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divine and heavenly powers of goodneſs and truth, 


in the perſon and ſpirit of the bleſſed Jeſus, the 


manifeſted God and Saviour, whereby the infir- 
mities and corruptions of human nature might be 
approached, reached, and wrought upon, and 
every penitent believer might be thus placed in a 


ſtate and capacity of ariſing out of all the evils 


which fin had given birth to, and of becoming thus 
again a child of God, through a real renewal and 
regeneration. of all the parts, powers, and prin- 
ciples of his life, both in foul and body.” * 


Baron Swedenborg, as well as Mr. Hutchinſon, + 
aſſerted that the Holy Scriptures contained an in- 


ternal and ſpiritual ſenſe, to which the outward 


and literal ſenſe ſerves as a baſis or receptacle; and 
of conſequence many of his treatiſes conſiſt of his 


illuſtrations of this figurative or internal ſenſe. 
He was a ſtrong aſſertor of the free agency of 


man; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the practical 


morals recommended by Baron Swedenborg, are 


of the pureſt and moſt unexceptionable kind, with 
which from the beſt authorities we have reaſon to 


believe, his own life perfectly correſponded. | 

But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance re- 
ſpecting this ſingular character, is the correſpon- 
dence which he aſſerted he maintained with the 
world of ſpirits. Several parts of his writings 


are replete with narratives reſpecting ſcenes to 
which he profeſſes to have been a witneſs in the 


inviſible regions; theſe he deſcribes by expreſſions 


borrowed from the things of this world, which 


he aſſerts, however, are only to be underſtood 
in a figurative ſenſe, and as correſponding in 
ſome degree with thoſe which he deſcribes. 

The diſciples of Baron Swedenborg are very nu- 


merous 
* Soph, and Phil. 


Cent. 18.] | Extraordinary Revelation. 40% ¼V 
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creaſed conſiderably in England within the courſe 
of a few years. One attempt only has been made 
to form them into a diſtinct. ſociety, but this at- 
tempt has been diſapproved by many of the moſt 


zealous admirers of the Baron, whom they aſſert | 
to have been an enemy to all feparation, deſirous 


only of eſtabliſhing an inviſible church; or the do- 


minion of faith and virtue in the hearts of men, 
which they contend is the true interpretation of 


all that he has ſaid concerning the new n 


or new church of Chriſt. 

The doctrines of the e concerning the 
Trinity have made ſome progreſs in England, 
and eſpecially among the Proteſtant Diſſenters dur- 


ing the courſe of this century. The doctrine 


which was ſupported by Origen and ſome of 
the Fathers, concerning. the final ſalyation of 
all mankind, contrary to the orthodox opi- 


nion of the eternity of hell torments, has: alſo 


been revived with much zeal, and with ſome fuc- 
ceſg, both in England and America, It is ſup- 


wy ol under. the name of the doctrine of univer- 
al reſtitution, and thoſe who profels i it are termed : 


Univerlaliſts, 


Doærine of Univerjal Ref. [Cent. . 
merous in Sweden and Germany; and have. in- 
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AB EL ARD, ii, 94 
Abyſſinians converted, i. 
120 
Acacius, biſhop . Amida, i. 


1 


94 
Academics, i. 16 


Acephali, i. 221 
Acolothyſts, i. 86 


Adamites, ii. 182 


Adrian VI. Pope, ii. 238 
ZErivs, i. 159 

Aginians, i. 32 
Agnoetes, i. 2 
Albanenſes, i. 371 


Albertus Magnus, ii. 1 


Albigenſes inet. 2 
Alexander III, Pope, ii. f 
VI. Fope, ii. 177 
— VII, Pope, ii. 339 
All ſaints day, i. 414 | 
All ſouls day, ii. 3 
Ambroſe, St. i. 168. 
America, when firſt vibted by. 
the Europeans, ii. 162 


there, i ii. 352-339 
Ammonius Saccus, i. 53 
Anabaptiſts, ii. 312 
Anaſtaſius III. Pope, ii. 4 
Angunciation, feaſt of, i. 320 
Anthony, St. i. 133 
Antinomians, ii. 322 


Hann i. * 


+, Proteſtant churches 


Apollinaris, iz 1 54 
Apoſtles, fates of, i. 29 


compoled. 1. 31 


. Aquinas, Tho. il. 1 36 


Arians, i. 128. 157 _ 

Ariſtotle, doGines of, i. 15 
201 

Arminians, ii. 366 

Athanaſius, 1. 164 . 

Audeus, 1. 1 159 

Augſburg con lemon, i ii. 256 

Auguſtin, St. 1. 172 


AN Popes .xemove this 


their reſidence in cent. 
XIV. ii. 146 


B 

Bacon, Roger, i 11. 1 

Lord, i ii. 301 
Baptiſm, i. go 
Baradatus, i. 200 
Barbaroſſa, Frederick, ii. 67 
Barnabas, i. 48 
Baronius, ii. 374 
Barrow, Dr. ii. 380 
Bafil „Biſhop of Cæſarea, i ls 167 
Baſil, the council held at, 11.178 
Baxter, ii. 380 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, ii. 76 

Bede, venerable, 1. 37 
Behmen, Jacob, ii. 3 8 
Bells, baptiſm of, ii. a0 


„ writings of, whey: 
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rt x. 


ii. 18 
Bellarmin, ii. 374 ; 
Benedict V. Pope, ii. 7 
VI. Pope, ib. 
VII. ii. 8. VIII. and 
IX. ii. 23 r 
— XIII. Anti- pope, ii. 


164 
XIII. Pope, ii. 
XIV. ii. ib. n 99 
Benedictine order, ity riſe in 
VI. cent. i. 259 


Bernard, St. Abbot of Clair. 


val, ii. 64-.95- 3 
Beveridge, ii. 980 
Beza, Theodore, ii. 331 
'Biſhops, i. 37; 66 
Boccacio, ii. 159, 183 
Boethius, i. 272 
Bohemia,commotions i in, 11.1 181 
Bonaventura, ii. 136 
Boniface (a Britiſh monk and 

miſſionary) i. 375 


Boniface III. Pope, i. 294 * 


VII. Pope, ii. 8, 9 

—— VIII. Pope, ii. 119. 
144 

IX. Pope, ii. 164 

Boſſuet, ii. 374 

Boyle, ii. g81 

Bridget, St. 11. 149 

Buchanan, Geo. ii. 333 

Burnet, biſhop, ii. 380 

Butler, ii. 381 


C | 
Calamay, i 11, 380 | ' 
Caliphs, i. 305 | 
Calvin, John, it. 264 
Calviniſts, tenets of. ii. 359 
Capuchins, ii. 210 
Cardinals, ii. 30 
Carpocrates, 1. 74 
Carteſians, ii. 365 


Catechumens, i. 41 


Cathariſts, ii. 125 
Catherine, St. ii. 159 


5 8 8 


8 Bell, been and candle light, Chalcedon council, i i. 189 


Charitable inſtitutions always' 
abuſed, ii. 357 | 
Charity, Feaſts of, called Aga» 


pe, what, i. 21 


Charles the Great (or Charle. 


magne) i. -- 353: 367 
| eror, ii, 290. 
Childeric Th ing of France, 
depoſed, 1. 352 5 
China, Chriſtianity planted 
there, i. 217. ii. 143 341 
Chineſe monument diſcovered 
at Siganfu, i. 217 | 
Chriſts, falſe, ii. go 
Chryſoſtome, i. 173 
Churches, Chriſtian, i i. 85 


« 


© - Circus, factions of, i. 237 
55 Clarendon, conſtitutions of, i ii. 


3 reformed miniſter, ii. 

370 

Clemens, i. 48 

Clement II. ii. 29 1 

— VII. 1, 242, VIII. 

11. 195. X. ii. 988 XI. to 
XIII. ii. 383. XIV. 

Clergy, celibacy of, i. 314 


Clermont, council of, ii. 46 


Clugni, monks of, their found- 


er Odo abbot of Clugni, ii. 
co aac i, 158 | 


Comnena Anna, 11. 92 

Concubinage, laws concerning, 
ii, 35 — 

Confeſſion, i. 203 

Confirmation, i. go 

Conſtance, the famous 407208 
held at, ii. 168 | 

ConRantine the Great) i. 113. 

— Copronymus, i. 


344 
—— Porphyrogenitus, 
ii. 


taken by the Latins, 11. 97+ 
Taken by the Turks, ii. 364 
Copernicus, ii. 334 - 
copiatæ, | 


ii. 883 5 


57 
Conſtantinople founded i. 1155 


Cyril, i. 223 


SS SS © 


Copiats, i i. 86 

S 1. 262 ö 
Cruſades ii. 42. 6 6 8.1 
Cud worth, li. 37 5 fl 9 39 
Cyprian i. os. | 


Damaſcenus, John, i. 14 
Pamianus, Peter, 1 Ul. 59 : 
Dancers, 11. 151 
Dante, 11. 159 
Deacons, 1. 37 
Deaconeſles, 1. 38 
Dead, prayers for, i, 66 _ 
Decius, Emp, perſecutes the 
Chriſtians, i. 89 


” 


Decretals, forgery of, i. 392 


Denmark, converted 7 Chriſ- 
tianity, ii. 24; riſe of the Re- 
formation in XVI. cent. ii. 
262 


Des Cartes, 11, 381 


Diocletian, i. 110 

Dion Caſſius, i. 108 
Dominicans, order of, It, 119 
Domitian perſecution, i. 32 
Donatiſts, i. 147 a 
Donus, 11, 8 

Drelincourt, ii. 376 
Dunkers, 11. 398 

Duns Scotus, 11. * 


Eaſter, Aiſputes abou the time 
of keeping it, i. 70 
Ebionites, i. 77 


Eckius, one of the firſt adverla- a 


ries of Luther, i ii. 219 
Encratites, i. 74 
England converted, i. 251 
55 , Reformation in, ii. 
2 


— church of, ii, 360 

ee „ 

Eraſmus, i ll. 331 

Eſſenes, 1, 2g 

Ethnophrones, 1. 372 

Euchariſt, controverſy concern- 
ing, i. as : 
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Euſtathius, i. 173 


Eugenius IV. Pope, ii, 17 
Euſebius, i. 162 | 


Euſtathians, i. 146 5 


Eutychians, i. Us. 
Exorciſts, 1. 86 


_ 
rakilg, i. 67, 95 10 
II. biſhop 5 K ds 3 i. 


. 

(Duke of Savoy) An- 
ti- po 3 Tho 39G. + - 

Fenelon, REN of Cam 

bay, ii. 376 

Feſtivals and faſts, i. 67. 9 

— abuſe of them, 


ii. 149 


1 2 415 


Foſſarii, i. 86 5 

F rance,, perlecutio- in, ii. 2695 
305 5 

3 order, ii, 11 120, 


Frederick 11. Emp. ii, 93, 11 
ae conyeriion of, Is 


Fulpert, i 11. 59 
| G 


Callileo, it, 381 
George, St. his head found, i i. 


370 
e their converſion, i. 


Cities, Mr. criticiſm on, i. 


309 3 
his ſentiments on the 
the converſion of Rullia, i. 
3983 
Gnoſtics, i. 43. 72 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lorrain, 11. 48 
Gothic alphabet, i. 121 
liturgy, combat to dee 
cide its validity, ii. 55 
Greek church ſeparates from 
the Latin, i. 414 | 
— —declineof, i ii. 163 
Gregory 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, i i. 407. 


—— Niazianzen, i. 167. 

— K Nyfla, i. 168. 

—— of Tours, i. 8 

the Great, i. 256. 280 

II. Pope, i. 342 

V. P. ii. 9. VI. ii. 28 

— VII. Hildebrand) 

: Pope, 1 ii. 32 IF 
IX. Pope, ii. 111 

1 

— xin. | Bobs, ii. 295 
XV. - e | 

Grptius, ii. 

Guelfs and hielo 11. 11 haZ, * 

Gunpowder plot n Englan 


3 
Cuſtabäg yar-Shicfon, king of 


A. 260 
a Sweden 1 72 346 


"AY , 1.578 

Hal, ſhop, ii, 378 

| Hallowed bread, i. 367 

ory "Bp - 380 

Henry IV ror, 11. 

_ II. of England, bin dit. 

ute with Alexander III. 

c. ii. 76 

1 of England, re- 
nounces the papal Cant 
cys ii, 265 

V. of France, ii. 306 

W aſſaſſinated, i ii. 348 

Hermas, i. 79 | 

Herod, i. 24 

Hoſty proceſſion of. i. 122 

Hutchinſonians, i 4 400 

Hus, John, ii. 1 

nate ty deplorable fate 66 i i. 


22 
4 1 


b 1. 267 
lo, Duke "ot Lithuania, 
converted, B. 141 
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8 ii. 352 
onoclaſts, SED 40 their ori- 
gin in VII. century, i. 


| Iconodwd, called lonnaltes, 


ome of Prague, ii. 1711 
ruſalem, de ruttion on, i. 32 
conqueſt of, ii. 


Jeſuits, nature © oh. Ore 


der and. inftitution, ii. 204. 


Their order aboliſhed, wy 


384. 387 
Jetzer, range narrative con- 
'cernin li, 197 


Jewiſh. religion, i. 9. 20, 25 


atius, 4. 48 © 
Images, worſhip of, i. 202 


— controverſy Concer. 


ing, 1. 342 


_ Immaculate conception, ii, 84. 


197 
Independents, ii ii. 369 


ndulgences, ii. 81 


Innocent III, Pope, ii. 166. 


338, XI. ii. 339. XIIL.-i ii. 


383 
Inquiſition, i ii. 228 


Interim, ii. 290 

Inveſtitures, tumults and ware 
concerning them, ii. 37. 78. 
1 by, 

fries, ce ade. un © OD 

X. Pope, his infamous 

| character. li. 4 

„put to death, ibid 

— XI. Pape, ii. 5 

— XII. Pope, ii. 8. 7 

— XIII. Pope, i ii. 7 

— XIV. Pope, 1 ii. 8 

— XV. Pope, i 1.9 

— XVI. x ola 11. 9 


Jobs, 


Pope, ii. 11g 
VII. Pope, i ii. 164. X. | 


1 


lt. | 


ars 


hy, 


C 


John, King of England, 11. 10% 
— XXII. Pope, ii. 140 
— XXL... Aati-Pope, zi. 
166 
ohaſon,Dr. ge ii. 377. 379 
Jn 1. 118 
Irenæus, i. 78 
Irene, Empreſs, i. 345 
Iriſh converted to ay 
in V. cent. i. 185 


— maſſacre, i li. 3⁵² 


Iſidore, i. 226. 

— of Seville, i i. 931 

Jubilee, ii. 123» 148 

Judgment (day ofhalarms eon- 
cerning, ii. 15, 

Julian, 1 1. 1 

Julius II, Pope, ii. 192 

Juſtin, Emperor, i 1. 236 

Juſtinian, i. 237 

, laws of, fl. ads 

Juſtin martyrs 1. 78 

Jutland converted, 1 i. 879 


K 
kempis, Thomas, i ii. 159 
ao John, f ii. 300 . 


— 


% 
Lactantius, i. 169 
Laud, 11. 350. 377 
Laurent Valla, ii. 188 
Leo I. the great, i. 228 
, the Ifaurian, i. 340 
—. III. Emperor, i i. 343 
— V. Emperor, i. 394 
— VI. Emperor, ii. 21 
— IV. Pope, ii. 3 


— V. Pope, derhrened and 


impriſoned, ii. 4 
— VII. Pope, ii. 5 
— VIII. Pope, f MT: 


— X. Pope, ii. 194 


Lewis, Emperor, {on of Char- 
lemagne, i. 379 


— France, afterwards 


ſainted, ii. 


8 XIV. of France, ii. 
Vox. II. : _ 


— 


Liturgies different, L 209 | 
Livonians converted, il, 61 
Lombards, 1. 2 . 
Longinus, EA _ 

Lord's Supper, its celebration 


in II. cent. i. 65 


Lucian, i. 79. n 

Luther, Martin, warmly oppe- 
ſes Tetzel's preaching of in- 
dulgences, it. 219. Diſpute 
with Eckius, 219. 227. Is 
excommunicated, by Leo X. 
228, Separates from the 
Church of Rome, 229. Un- 


juſtly baniſhed at a diet of 


Worms, 238. Marries, 214. 
Death and character, 27, 
Lutheran Church, tenets of, ll. 


310. 358 

. 
Macedonians, i, 155: 
Mahomet, i. 299 


——— LE; takesConflantin- 


ople in XV. dent. ii, 164 


Malta, Knights of, ii. 69 
Manichæans, i. 99 


Marcionites, i. 73 

Margaret of Navarre, favour- 
able to the Reformation, ii. 
262 


| Marriage ceremony, i. 68 
Marriages, fourth controverſy: * 


concerning, ii. 22 
Marianus II. Pope i ii. 5 
Martin I. Pope, i. 291 
V. Pope, ii. 168 
Mart yrs, i. 359 
Mary, Queen, reſtores Popery, 

ii. 298 
Maurice of Saxony, * verk. 

dy, ii. 288 
Maximus, 1. 934 
Medicis, Coſmo de, 1 ii. 186 
Melancthon, Philip, ii. 32 
Meſſalians, i. 147 1 
Methodiſts, ii. 394 
Metropolitans, i, 64 

T | 


5 


1 — 


Milton, 
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Milton, i ii. 381 : 

Monks, their riſe, &c; i. 88. 
1 

Monophyſites, i i. 220. 288 

Monothelites, i. 25 

Montaniſts, i. 75 5 

Moors or Saracens in hrs, ; ii. 
102. 142 166 

Moravians, ii. 21 

| More, Sir Thom. ii. 3333 

Dr. Henry, ii. 379. 

Muggletonians, 11. 372 

| __ e, church, ii. 124 


Nantz, edit of, ii, 300. Re- 
voked, ii. 348. 

Nazerenes;i i. 77 

Nero, perſecution under, i. * 34 

Neſtorians, i. 215 

Nice council, i. 127 

ad. council, 1. 347 

Nicene creed, i. 319. | 
Nicholas II, Pope, 1 ii. 9 

1 V. Pope, ii. 177. 185 

Noetians, i. 101 | 

Nogaret, William de, ſeizes 
the perſon of Pope Boniface 
VIII. ii. 145 

Normans, their ſacceſsful in- 
vaſions in IX. cent. i. 384 

converted in X. cent. 

with their chief et It, 2 

Norway converted, 11. 1 

f e 1, 102 


0 
Ordeal trials, 1 "es, 
Origen, i. 103 
Oroſius, i. 228 | 
Otho, the great, ii. 6. 7. 
IV. ö 11, N 


12 


Paganiſm, n of, in- 


troduced 1 into the church, i i. 
96 
Papias, I 43 


1NDE X. 


Parabolani, i. 86 ES 
Paris, Matt. ii. 138 
, mailacre of, ii. g0ũ * 


Paſchaſius, Radbert, 3, "= & 


Paſchal Blaiſe, ii. 995 ' 


Paſſau, pacific treaty with the | 


Proteſtants, ii. 299 
Patriarchs, the nature of wat 
office, i. 190. 195 


Patripaſhans, i. 7 | 


e „the right of, its ori- 
gin, i 
Paul, . ii. 375 
Pope, ii. 338 
of Samoſata, i. ror 
Faulicians, i. 326 
Pearſon, ii. 380 
Pelagians, i. 211 
Penitents, i. 69. 92 1 
Pepin uſurps the crown of 
France in VIII. cent. i. 351 
peter the hermit, ii. 43 
Petrarch, ii. 139. 183 
Phariſees, their tenets, i. 21 
Philip, Emperor, i i. $4 
the Fair, Kingof France, 
his conteſt with Boniface 
VIII. ii. 44 


—— Landgræe of Heſſe, un- 


juſtly detained priſoner by 
the Emperor Charles V. ii 
289 1 


Philippicus i i. 338 


Philoponus, i i. 335 

Photinus, i. 136 5 

Photius, Patriarch of "i 
tinople, i. 399. 418 


Pica- della Mirandola, i. 189 
Pillar monks, i * 1 
Pius III. ii. 192. V. ii. 194 


VI. ii, 385 
Pluralities, ii. 19, | 
Pomeranianstonverted, ii. 60 a 
Pope, title of, i. 192, Applied 
to allbiſnops, i. 294. Exclu- 
fively aſſumed by Roman 
Pontiffs, i ii. Wy HE 


Pope 


the | 


ir 


Ile 


3 ny YH 


Pope, alteratiqn in the inodp of 
electing, ii. 30 

Port — nuns of, ii, 363. 
3 gentlemen of, U, 


376 


Preferments, : iniquitous diſtri- 


bution of, ii. 12 
Preſbyters, i. 37 | 
Printing, invention of, Th 186 


Priſcillianiſts, * 57 


Procopius, i. 279 — 
Propagation of faith, ſocieties | 
for, ii. 356 | 
Proteſtants, whence dhe name, 
11, 244 
Pruſſia conquered by the Te eu- 
tonic knights, ii. 71. 142 
--, reformation in, 11. 245. 
Purgatory, i. 132. 257. fi. 14 
ra tea of, i. 269 
Puritans, ii. 999 N 


. 


Quakers, i ii. 371 
e ii. 2805 364 


7 R 
Rabanus, Maurus, Archbiftiop 
of Mentz, 1. 420 
Ratiſbon diet, ii. 20 
Recollets, ii. 2t0 1 


Reformation, its hiſtory, ii. 


212 

Relics, i. 130 | 

-, ridiculous narratives 
concerning, i. 367. ii. 136 

Religion, general hiſtory of, 
from the creation, 1. 1 

Revolution in England, ii. 353 

Richard Cœur de Lion, ii. 67 

Richlieu, Card. ii. 974 

Roger, count of Sicily, expels 
the Saracens out of Sicily, ii. 
26 

Rofary inſtituted in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, ii. 19 

Ruſſians Rnd as; i. 380 


1 N D KE * 5 411 


Sabbatarians, i 11. 372 
Sabellians, i. 101 
Sacrament, feſtival of, ii, 12x 
Sadducees, i. 22 
Saints, veneration paid to them, 
its riſe, &c. i. 88 
Janes, Hr of them af 
umed by the rol 16 
Saladin, ii. 66 225 
Salvian, i. 229 | 
Sanctuary, right of, i. 140, 0g 
Sandemanians, ii. 399  _. 
Saracens, 1. 252 IS: 
Savanarola, Jerome, ii. 181 N 


e 1i. 338 
oP Wy the great Weſtern, ii. 


- 


School div. ii. 80. 136 


Sclavonians and Dalmatians | 


converted, 1. 380 
Scotus, Duns, ii. 1 58 | : 
Scotus, Johannes: ON Es i. 41 3 
Seckers, ii. 370 
Semi-Arians, i. 1 55 
Semi-Pelagians, 1, 214 
Servetus, 11. 325 8 
Sergius III. Pope, ii. 4 
Shakers, ii. 398 + 38 
_ Shakeſpeare, ii. 3 25 
Sicily, monarchy of, ii. 2 | 
Simeon, head of the Spe, 


199 

Simon Me i. 43 
Sixtus V. Pope, ii. 193 
Sleepers, ſeven, i. 206 
Smalcald. league, i 11. 254 

Smith, John 11. 979 
Jeri It. 325 £4 
Socrates, (hiſtorian) 1. 229 
Sozomen, 1, 290 
Stillingfleet, ii. 379 
Sublapſarians, i 11. 366 
Sup e 1727 doctrine of, i ii. 

3 

Supralapſarians, ii. 366 : 
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. and Moon, worſhip of, 


1.4 
© Swedenborg, Baron, ii. 8 | 
_ Swedes, embrace Chriſtianity i. 
380. Reformation eſtablii ed 
among them, ii. 260 8 
Silveſter II. l 11. . 10. 
III. ii. 28 | 
srl . 


1. | 
Talmud, i, 2 
Taylor, biſhop, ii. 378. 
Templers, Knights, ii. 
Tertullian, i. 79 
Tetzel, John, ii. 21. . 
Teutonic knights, ii. 11 
Theatins, ii. 210 

Theodore of Mopſueſtia, i. 227 
— N i. 333 
Theodoret, i. 20 
Theopaſchites, i. 222 
Theophilus, i. 225 
Theophilact, 11...58 
Tillemont, i us, 3 
Tillotſon, ii. 380 
Tonſure of prieſts i. 26g. 
Transfiguration, feſtival of, i li. 


70, 149 


* 


* 


17 
Tran ubſtantiation, eine os 
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